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PROLEGOMEN ON. 


non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura,— 


VERY candid and claſſical reader will perceive, the initial part relative 
to this quotation is (perhaps too properly) left out : and each malignant, 


nay even too rigid, one will aſſert, there is too much introduced as it 


| ſtands, and not allow the delinquent tranſlator to be within the limits of the 


lively, good-natured Satiriſt's law of indulgence. . O' my conſcience, I am. 


almoſt ready to ſubſcribe--Habent confitentem. 


However, may I be pardoned, when fay, every time I look back at each 
Canto, I am amazed at the labour, aſtoniſhed at the performance, ſuch as it 
is.---When at the aggregate, finiſh'd as it is, notwithſtanding the familiarity of 
the object, I feel continually a ſenſation fimilar to the emotions, which we 
undergo, at reflections upon ſome hatr-breadth ſcapes, as Shakeſpear ſays : or, 
to compare the minuter to the grand, like what thoſe happy travellers, who, 
not many years ſince, made the voyage of the world, felt, after ſo many mar- 
vellous diſtreſſes, on their arrival to their friends and native foil. And moſt 
aſſuredly ſuch tranſlation would never have been carried through at all, but for 


an accident of a moſt ſurpriſing nature: the verity of which, I hope, will not 
be doubted by any ſkeptical reader, becauſe it has not the atteſtation of an 
Archbiſhop Turpin, when he is aſſured, that the curate of the pariſh is an 
unqueſtionable evidence, who is as able as myſelf to convince him of the 24 ; 

A. ty; 
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2 P R O L. EG OOM EN ON. 
lity of the fact, * which is hereunto annexed. If any thing can be introduced 
to bear a proportion to my aforeſaid aſtoniſhmeſ$ on this ſubject, it is, the num- 
ber-of lapſes,” which I have, ſince the impreſſion, diſeovered in the warl:, 
abſtracted from thoſe which cannot fail of being aſeribed to the errors of the 
preſs: ſuch as nothing but viſible conviction could have made me have given 
credence to my being capable of. How my head attached to, and tortured 
with, the ſtudy of meaſure, might have wandered from its way, I will not 
trouble the reader or, myſelf with gueſſing at; but will ſet down at eaſe, un- 
der the ſhelter of the conſolatory law benigaly eſtabliſhed by the above=cited 


glorious legiſlator 


Opere in longo fas eft obrepere ſomnum. 


That certainly was my caſe, as to the fact. And as to the ſubject ; the ingeni- 
ous Mr. Rolli ſays, in his Tract printed 1728. Remarks on Voltaire's efſay on 
Epic Poetry, wherein Milton and the Italian Poets are not a little mal-treated, 
p. 27. © There never was ſo long a Poem as Orlando Furioſo of Arioſto ; but 
I never yet heard of any body, that read it, even in tranſlations, who did 
<« not regret that it was no longer.” And in p. 32. the author farther ſays. 
% But what is become of ' Arioſto? &c. Arioſto, called by all Italy, Omero 
«« Ferrareſe---Divino Ariofto, a title given only to him and Dante. The Ita- 
* lian Terence, for his comedies ; the Italian Horace, for his ſatyrs; the Ita- 
lian Tibullus for his elegies. Arioſto was not worthy of Mr. Voltaire's no- 
e tice, He thinks, I ſuppoſe, that the Orlando F iel is not an epic poem; 
but a romance, &c.“ It may not be diſpleaſing to my reader to extract ano- 
ther quotation from the ſame judicious tract, touching the ſuperiority of Arioſto 
over Taſſo; as Mr. Voltaire choſe, notwithſtanding his ſevere cenſure on the 


latter, to give him the pre-eminence: in which he has been ſtrangely fol- 


The ninth of September 1750. as fitting in my woods, two large birds, nigris qygnis ſimillimi, 
in odd geſticulations, ſomewhat analogous to the croſſing and figuring in, uſed in the ruſtic dance, 
caft off and at laſt ſet over my head on a wide-ſpreading ancient oak, Then with ornithophonical ut- 
terance ſaid, or, as wiſdom from campanulous tintinnation is accuſtomed to conceive, ſeemed to ſay, 
Maucte. When one of them let fall from its gaping beak, a ſubſtance reſembling the Biblos or 
Nilotic flag, tinged with an azure hue, which An. to have been inſcribed with ſome cretaceous 
matter; but the characters were unhappily almoſt obliterated : perhaps thro” their long circumvolita- 
tions. I took it up, with that ſpeed and ſurprize, which my reader can better imagine, than I can 
deſcribe, not without hopes of making therefrom ſome diſcovery, as to the intent of ſuch an extraor- 
dinary phenomenon. As well as I was able to decypher, the contents were as follow: 


L. Ariofto, from the Eliſian fields to W. H. in his pendent grove. Salutem et ſolamen. Malte. 
. Each ſtanza comfort gives, each page a joy, 
Each ſheet delight, —h canto, Po. your pains, 
Rapture returns: hard taſk ! but faweet employ, 
Which comfort, joy, delight and rapture gains. 
lowed 


P ROL EGO MEN ON. ; 


lowed by a later writer, in a book called Obſervations on the Faerie Queen of 
Spenſer : Voltaire is quoted, ſaying p. 53. © The Virtuoſi in Italy have diſ- 
« puted for @ long 7ebile, and THH conteſt, which of the two, Arioſto or Taſſo 
<< Aeſerves the precedency. Rolli replys. In this diſpute, there were ſo few 
« on the ſide of Taſſo, that it was over at the very ſtarting of it. It is enough 

to let Mr. Voltaire know, that the name of divine, commonly given to 


Arioſto, was never given to Taſſo; from whence our author may argue the 
© national taſte, &c.“ 


cc 


cc 


Whoever will give themſelves the See of peruſing the letter of the 
celebrated Galileo Galilei, which is of too great length to be inſerted here, 
will ſee all the capital characters, and the moſt important tranſactions and 
events in general of thoſe two fine poems ſet in compariſon, with beautifull 

judicious criticiſm, of ſuch ſort as will fully evince, that the adjudication of 
preference to Arioſto was not capricious or arbitrary, but founded on ſolid rea- 
fon and judgment. Excuſe this deviation : to proceed, but how the aforeſaid 


miſtakes could eſcape the ſtrict intuition of excellent critics and maſters in both 
languages muſt be wonderful. | 


There is another particular, upon which I would beg my readers permiſſion 
to ſpeak, on this occaſion : which is; I too late obſerve, there are many tranſ- 
_ poſitions of our own language, which might have been avoided : this I can 
no way account for, unleſs my mind being, for ſuch an immenſe ſeries, oc- 
cupied in toilſome tranſpoſition to keep cloſe to the very diction of the original, 
and at the ſame time for the verſification in rhyme, when needful, and when 
was it not ſo? it became ſo habituated thereto, it was guilty of ſo doing, even 
when it was unneceſſary. This laſt mentioned overſight cannot be rectified, 


till the world's approbation of the work in general, if that may ever be ex- 


pected, gives me a temptation to enterprize another edition of a more expenſive 
nature. | 


Here I would take the freedom of inſerting the apology annexed to the ex- 
cellent tranſlation of Lucretius, by Aleſſandro Marchetti ; for it is, in the par- 
ticular cited, a ſimilar caſe : or rather a more notable one in my behalf. 


Se poi, circa quello che riſguarda la mia Traduzzione, tu ci trout per entro coſa 
che non cos pienamente ti fodisfaccia, compatiſci la difficolta dell impreſa, maggiore 
al certo che altri, ſenza farne prova, non crederebbe. 


My Engliſh reader may perhaps inſiſt on an explanation of the Italian. 
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4ͤ⁵ © - PR OL EGO OMEN'O:N: 


« As to my tranſlation, if you find therein any thing that does not thoroughly 
ce ſatisfy you, extend your indulgence, in conſideration of the difficulty, which 
* was afſuredly much greater, than any one could believe, without himſelf 
** making the experiment.“ | 


In regard to the firſt mentioned lapſes, I can only _ own my faults, and 
thus proceed not only to an amendment of them, as ſoon as poſſible, but alſo 
to an atonement, which is all the beſt of us can do, in matters of the higheſt 
conſequence. | : 


Some of the accidents before ſpoken of, may not appear ſo extraordinary, 
therefore perhaps more venial, when it is known, there were circumſtances, 
not ſuitable here to recount, that unluckily made a precipitate publication un- 
avoidable. $5128 


An Index has been ſaid to be extreamly wanted, as well as explanatory notes 
to numbers of places; to which I have alſo added ſome critical and others, I 
hope, entertaining, written with that freedom of pen and gaiety of heart, 
which the peruſal of this enchanting author muſt at all times produce. If this 
additional attempt to gratify my countrymen ſhould have its effect, I ſhould. 
reſt content: Nec fam, nec fame inſervio. 


TH Es 


T H E 


TRANSLATOR's LAMENTATION. 


Facit indignatio verſus. 


IKE that of Arioſto is my fate; 
He wrote, as he thought beſt ; fo I tranſlate : 

With genius, fire, invention, for his tools, 
He deem'd himſelf uncircumſcrib'd by rules : 
I thought a drawing moſt exact and right, 
Which keeps the fitting figure {till in fight. 
Our nibbling critics will no fame allow him. 
Pert ſays, Why, Sir! 'tis no heroic poem! 
And the tranſlator! each true wit muſt hate him 
Pox of his pains! what! render thus! verbatim! 
Italians give their poet names to gull us 
Of Homer, Horace, Terence, and Tibullus. 

Well judg'd, choice ſpirits, leave to Italy 
Their ſlighted author, and leave wretched me: 
My well- meant coſt bilks me one flaſk of claret: 
But, as I wrote not, I ſha'n't ſtarve in garret. 
Eliza's days, when we ſweet Tuſcan read, 
And ſcorn'd the French to imitate or dread, 
Again ſhall come; then, readers, with amaze, . 
Upon my toilful enterprize ſhall gaze, 


Him bard ſublime, and me his humble copy ſt praiſe. 
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TT SS M0 YN. | 


By the Same H AN D, 


Written over the Gothic Arches of an hexagonal Temple, which 


the aforeſaid Lamenter raiſed on a Hill in his Park. 


ER mes en val incerto viandante, 
Qu non alberga un orribil Gigante, 
Ne della Fata Alcina il bel Sembiante : 
Caſtello non ſon io del Mago Atlante : 
Ma, benche rozz0 cumulo, ſon poſto 
Pegno d Amor verſo il Divino Ariofto. 


ENGLISH E D. 


Y me the doubtful Ttraveller purſues his way, 

No horrid Giant o'er this manſion boaſts the ſway : 
Nor of Alcine the Fairy here the charms are ſhown, 

Atlant the Sorcerer this fabrick does not own; 

But I, though a rude heap, on this ſpot have my poſt, 

Pledge of my Patron's love to the Divine Arioſt. 


ANN O- 


ANNOTATIONS 


ON T H E 


C ANT O 


HIS noble opening, as well as indeed 
| the whole poem, has been, perhaps 

too ſeverely, cenſured, by a gentle- 

man in a book called, Obſervations on 
the Faerie Queene of Spenſer — which book has 
been, with great energy, replied to, by ſome 
one, who more juſtly entertainedia higher opi- 
nion of this glorious poet in particular. One 
might have hoped the adjudication of that au- 
guſt aſſembly the Academia della Cruſca, as alſo 
that gentleman's admiſſion that Spenſer was an 
imitator, and Milton an admirer of that work, 
might have been a ſufficient ſafe- guard to the 
renown of a writer ſo celebrated in all branches 


of oy: 

t. 2. It may not be unſatisfactory to the 
reader, here to remark, Arioſto gave the title to 
his poem, not with a view to make his Orlando 
the principal hero thereof ; but, on a deliberate 
conſideration, that the Orlando Inamorato of 
the Count Boiardo being well known and in the 
higheſt eſtimation throughout Italy, which piece, 
by the death of the count was left unfiniſhed, he 
preferred the continuation of that thread, as his 
nation would be led by a fort of prejudice in 


ORLANDO FURIOSO. 


J. 


its favour, by his avoiding an introduction of 
new names and too many new ſubjects, with 
which they were totally unacquainted : as Virgil 


had done in regard to the eſtabliſhed fame of 


Homer: which former Arioſto intended to imi- 
tate: to decline a ſtronger exprefſion. But his 


capital object was doing honour to the duke of 


Ferrara and his brother cardinal Hippolito: as 
was Virgil's to Auguſtus, 

St. 3. The ſaid cardinal was ſon of Hercules 
the firit, the ſecond duke of Ferrara, in whoſe 
ſervice our poet living, compoled and printed his 
Orlando Furioſo. 

St. 5. The Pyrenean mountains divide Spain 
from thoſe boundaries of France once called 
Aquitania, now Gaſcony. The plain which 
lays at the foot of them is called Ronciſvally, 
where was the memorable action between the 
Chriſtians and Saracens, in which the former 
ſuſtained a total rout, and almoſt all their prin- 
cipal knights or Paladins were ſlain. 

St. 7. i 3. From the welt to the caſt. 

St. 11, I. 4. It is cuſtomary in the country, 
in Italy, as is ſometimes done here alſo, by way 
of ruſtic merriments, to give rewards to the ſe- 

B veral 


2 ANNOTATIONS o Tur 


veral victors in their different exerciſes, which is 
at the fancy of the donor; but for the runners it 
is molt commonly a piece of red cloth, which he 
converts to ſome part of his dreſs, with no ſmall 
vanity, | 

St. 16. 1.2. Meaning Orlando and Rinaldo, 
as expreſſed before, St. 8. 1. 2. . 

St. 26. Marrano: allo uſed moſt judiciouſly 


by the poet, C. 12. St. 45. though forced to be 


tranſlated into a general term of ignominy, is a 
particular opprobrium to the Spaniards, meaning 
a Jew, who has fallaciouſly admitted himſelf to 
be baptized, at the ſame time retaining his for- 
mer inlidelity ; therefore, much greater object of 
their contempt and reſentment, than thoſe openly 
avowed, 

St. 27. The ſtory of Argalia, his death, &c. 
is in Boiardo. | 

St. 30. There is great judgment ſhown in 
making Ferrau ſwear by what is moſt dear to 
him, viz. The life of his mother: this being 
cuſtomary with the Spaniards. In C. 25. St. 74. 
85. he is mentioned with her, and in C. 35. 
t. 74. called her ſon. Arioſto is remarkable 
among the criticks of his own nation for ſuch 
{trict propriety of ſpeech and action in his cha- 
raters, according to their different countries or 
other circumſtances, as may call for particular 
mat ks, 

St. 34. Moſt elegant compariſon ! moſt de- 
licate ſtanza 
St. 35. Exquiſitely poetical deſcription of the 
charming ſituation. 

St. 37. What a ſweetly finiſhed landſcape 

St. 40. ſin. Couplet. Theſe figures may 
perhaps appear too ſtrong in our language and to 
thoſe unacquainted with the Italian poetry; but 
where the original gives the ſanction, the tran(- 
lator need no apology : which may tuffice, once, 
for all matters of the like nature to follow herein, 

St. 41. Elegant foliloquy, enriched, in the 
next Stanza with that moſt beautiful moral of the 
females, which Gay ſeems to have had in his 
eye, in his Beggars Opera, though prodigiouſly 
heightened by the peculiar local circumſtances 
he has annexed, | 

St. 49. Arioſto gives the higheſt character of 
Angelica's beauty; but as to her manners, ſhe 
is ſet in a very indifferent light: hèr pride, in- 
gratitude, artifice, levity, and other blemiſhes, 
are marked throughout; perhaps he intends to 
humble her for thoſe faults, dee he has done 
with her. | 


St. 52. I. 5. This is another inſtance of our 
poet's great accuracy: as Angelica was a native 
of the eaſt, making her uſe the Aſiatic ſaluta- 
tion, to a perſon of the ſame country: Peace 
be with ye, is a phraſe frequent in the New 
Teſtament, being the ſame as the Hebrew ſa- 
lutation — Shalom halecha : and the Turks, 
whoſe language differs by ſome little alteration, 
from-the Jewith, much like as the Spaniſh from 
the Latin, to this day, ſay, at their firſt inter- 
view, Salam halach. It would be too much to 
point all Arioſto's beauties of this ſort; be this 
ſufficient, 

St. 54. I. 4. The poet takes frequent occa- 
ſions of throwing out ſarcaſtic touches on An- 
gelica and her conduct: more particularly in 
the initial line of the next Stanza ſave one (which 
circumſtance, nevertheleſs, he clears up, C. 19, 
St. 33.) which procedure is very odd, when we 
conſider, he makes her the important object of 
ſo many heroes flame, the occaſion of Rinaldo's 
not only quitting the duty towards his king, but 
that towards his God, purſuing the life of his 
kinſman Orlando, and finally the cauſe of the 
fatal cataſtrophe of the latter, from whence his 
very poem has its denomination. It is demon- 
ſtrable therefore, he intended to enforce the 
moral, that beauty, ſimply in itſelf, unattended 
with the ring, i. e. prudence and other virtues, 
is not only contemptible in the eye of others, 
but productive of diſtreſſes to the poſſeſſor of it. 

St. 58. J. 8. Poetical at once and pictu- 
reſque. : | 

t. 65. Finely imagined picture, replete with 
incidents of terrour, | | 

St. 67. What artful conſolation ! not only 
blaming the horſe, but cenſuring the vanquiſher, 
One would be inclined to become one of her 
admirers, did we not know, ſhe only intends to 
make a tool of him, 

St. 75. Sweet, conciſe ſimile, deſcriptive of 
his familiar geſticulation. 

St, ult. fin, Coup, It is manifeſt, the poet's 
manner in breaking off, not only at the cloſe of 
each Canto; but frequently in other parrs of them, 
juſt when our expectation is worked up to the 
higheſt pitch, is meant for an artful check to our 
too cager purſuit of the ſtories : leſt thereby we 
ſhould paſs over the ſentiments, diction, &c. 
as is too commouly the caſe, in the peruſal of 
tragedy, &c. | 


'AMEND- 


ORLANDOFURIOS O. 3 


AM E ND M E NT S. 


St. 28. 1. 4. Such, perhaps better, has Rinald 
the brave : 


St. 31.1. 5. To meet the 
St. 36. 1. . Whoſe banks freſh herbage and rich 
paſture bore, 


St. 41.1. 1. Doſt chill and blaze, 

St. 43. 1. 4. Beauty, it does wholly loſe. 

St i. T'other, whom I conceive not leſs ſupply'd 
With proweſs, and herein match'd equally, 


NA NX. 


St. 3. I. 4. n St. 5. Monti 1.8. attendato St. 7. 
I. 2. come St, 11. corazza, ſpada St. 13. I. 3. Ne 
St. 17. I. 8. caccia St. 18. I. 2. Paltro St. 19. 1. 2. 
avrai te St. 20. Il. 1. meglio St. 22. I. 5. per d. % 
St. 23. I. 8. ritrovefſs St. 25. I. 4. punga St. 31. 
I. 1. this vow, St. 37. I. 1. Ecco l. 5. Palte St. 38. 


I. 7. I leva, St. 39. If friend St. 46. 1. 4. Come 
St. 47. I. 2. rotta, I. 7. lamentarſi St. 50. Il. 6. Nor 
St. 63. I. 7. ed St. 68. I. 2. taſca, St. 69. abbattuts 
I. 7. che St. 70. I. 5. c ebbe Sciolto St. 74. 
I. 3. ri/poſta, St. 77. I. 5. dera; 


FFF 


E 6 


THE poet, as if mindful of what he pro- 

miſed in his Exordium, takes the capital 
ſubject and almoſt primum mobile of heroic ac- 
tions, i. e. Love, to treat upon, which he moſt 
ſweetly applies to his own ſituation; and then 


transfers, with great art, to the perſon, who is 
the important cauſe of the unhappy accident ; 


which gives the title to his poem. 

St. 1. Adore and love, — This poſition would 
need no juſtification of mine, as it is ſo literal 
with the original, whoſe errors, (if any ſuch 
there be in ſo extreamly exact a writer, and which 
his advocates deny the poſſibility of diſcovering 
in him) are to be followed in the tranſlation ; 
but that I find, the critics of his time nibbled 
thereat, and it may haply offend our modern 
ones, fo as to have them get their teeth ready, — 
His earneſt and ingenious defender, Ruſcelli takes 
much pains, in too voluminous a way, for me 
to follow him : He cites the Huſteron, e 


which, for my Engliſh reader's fake, I muſt 
ſiznify, is, what we ruſticks call, putting the 
cart before the horſe: a law eſtabliſhed (poſt 
facto perhaps) to excuſe writers, who fell into 


II. 


ſuch miſtakes : but ſuch ſort of indulgence ſeems 
to relate to the freedom of changing the time— 
as diſcere et audire—to learn and hear — where 
the hearing muſt be ſuppoſed to be previous to 
the learning—or the effect put before the cauſe, 
or ſuch-like, and not in the caſe in point; for 
then it would be a defence for every flat anti- 
climax, which could be made. His advocate 
aforeſaid ſeems, after all, diſpoſed almoſt to give 
up his cauſe, But, in the natural ſenſe of the 
words, in my opinion, it is clearly juſtifiable— 
© Adore'— Platonically, without diſquietude, at 
awful diſtance Love'—means, ſenſually, with 
anxiety for cloſer acceſs : which JI need not far- 
ther explain, for thoſe, who can feel that paſſion 
and to thoſe that cannot, more mult not be ſaid, 
not to exceed the bounds of that delicacy pro- 
poſed to be obſerved throughout this work. — 

St. 3. Ruſcelli judiciouſly remarks, the poet, 
having a right to make his heroes behave as he 
pleaſed, has cauſed Rinaldo to act counter to true 
chivalry, by beginning with abuſe to his adverſary, 
without enquiring how he came by the horle: 
and as to the lady, ſhe might be under his pro- 


tection, 


4 
tection, at her own deſite: Arioſto ſo proceeded, 
in order to ſhew the fury Rinaldo was in. 

St. 5. Nothing can exceed this ſimile; the 
drawing, tincts, and whole diſpoſition of the 
picture is exquilite, 

St. 6. For the reaſon before aſſigned, Sacri- 
pant is admitted to fall into a leſs excuiable er- 
rour in violation to chivalry, viz. fighting on 
horſe-back againſt his adverſary on foot: which 
is artfully done, by ſuch means tv palliate Ri- 
naldo's fault, ſince the ſame paſſion could make 
his rival err, in a greater degree, from the duty of 
true knighthood, | 

St. 8. The poets feigned Vulcan the black- 
ſmith, that forged Jupiter's thunder, and that his 
ſhop was in the iſland of Lemnos : an iſle in 
the Ægean ſea, now called by the Turks, who 
are lords of it, and in our late maps, Stali- 
mene. 

St. 9. How conciſely and yet in how maſ- 
terly a manner, ſets he to our. view the different 
attitudes of a as ſuited for the ſculpture 
of a Praxiteles | | 
St. 17. Theſe light touches, to excite the 
eagerneſs of the reader for the entrance of Or- 


AM E ND 


St. 44. Juſt as the fox, who, from below, the cry 


Hears of her young ones in the eagle's neſt, 
St. 63. Now her aid to loſe, 
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St. 5. I. 4. Eyes, 1.6. backs on high briſtled. St. g. mov'd 
St. 8. 1.4. D'un St. g. I. 2. Colpi St. 11. I. 2. Colpo 
St. 13. 1.7. gaghardo St. 15. 1.8. con grande St. 23. 
I. 1. rd St. 24. All night St. 30. 1.1. crudele, 

he St. 35. 1.2. 1% St. 


St. 33. I. 1. gia I. 5. che 
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lando, are wonderfully artful ; while, by many 
entertaining ſubjects, the poet delays it. 

St. 26. Mult not the Engliſh reader be ſur- 
prized at this elegant precaution, that the poet's 
meaning ſhould not be miſinterpreted ! l. 6.— 

St. 34. Delicate ſituation, lively deſcription! 
who would not eagerly accept both invitations ? 

St. 39, Exquiſite ſimile, charmingly apply'd 
and worked up with ſweet ſimplicity, 

St. 41. Our poet gives a noble ſpecimen of 
his inventive power, in his deſcription of this 
enchanted caftle and the country round it: the 
ſavageneſs of one being a fine foil to the ſplen- 
dour of the other, — 

St. 44. Moſt elegant and well adapted ſimile. 

St. 49. He throws in continually his ſhort 
ſimiles with great 2 and felicity. 

St. 67. The raſcal tells his entertaining ſtory 
extreamly well, and till one hears his real cha- 
racter, who would not think him decent and 
honeſt, conſequently pity him? 

St. 63. Caſtiglia: the poet means, that Nar- 
bon, Acquamorta, &c. were revolted from 
Charles the emperor, and given into the hands 
of Marſilius king of Spain. 


EN. 


St. 69. L 7. for, from yon ſummit high, 


Myſelf herein I fain would certify. 


3 


42. I. 2. terracotta, St. 5 3. I. 3. de quei St. 35. con- 
ceal'd Kept it, I. 7. Morto St. 66. I. 1. /ceu/a St. 69. 
1.4. ſome houſe St. 7 1. I. 1. a portal St. 75. I. 2. 
you with d. and 
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GOME criticks have pretended to cenſure 
Arioſto, for his various commencements of 
ſeveral Cantos, as foreign from his main ſtories 
and purpoſes : but either their eyes muſt be 
dazzled, and they ſee ſpots in the ſun, or their 
judgments are too weak to form proper ideas of 
objects of ſuch exalted elevation. Can there be 
a grander introduction to the celebration of 
the houſe of Eſte? So it may be fafely aſſerted, 
there is not one beginning, but has its different 
merit, either ſome moral finely inculcated, la- 
dies, poets, painters of his time, or ſome action 
of particular ſort rendered immortal by his verſe. 
Nothing can exceed the ſublimity of this apoſ- 
trophe and invocation. 

St. 7. What exceſſive grandeur of imagi- 
nation in this cave of Merlin ! how truly noble 
in all its parts, ſo as to captivate and ſtrike an 
awe in every reader, who is capable of con- 
templation. 

St. 9. Merlin the celebrated Briciſh en- 
chanter, much treated of by Jeoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, as alſo by other writers, ſuppoſed to be 
the ſon of the devil : he fabricated his own mo- 
nument, which was to hold himſelf and his fa- 
vourite lady, call'd of the Lake, whom he en- 
deavoured to debauch, and ſhe counterfeited a 
love for him: he having inform'd her, that ut- 
tering ſome particular magic words, which he 
had taught her, and ſhutting the cover of the 
monument, it could never more be open'd : ſhe 
thereupon propoſed to try if the cavities of the 
marble would fit them, and he firſt getting in, 
ſhe ſhut him in faſt. | 

What might poſſibly incline one to ſuſpect 
the ſtrict verity of the latter part of this ſtory, 
is, that we are alſo inform'd, by Jeoffrey afore- 
ſaid, whoſe authority no one would chooſe to 
call in queſtion, that Merlin brought the giant's 
dance, i. e. Stone-henge, out of Ireland, and let 
it up on Saliſbury plain, near Ameſbury ; now 


is it reaſonable to imagine, that a perſon ſo well 


acquainted with the gravitation of ſuch immenſe 
ſtones, would truſt a ponderous marble to be 
thrown over him in his life-time ? Had ſuch nar- 
rative been deliver'd by Arioſto or archbiſhop 
Turpin, one would ſcarce have ſtarted any 
doubt. 

St. 14.15. 1 our poet has exhibited ſo 
magnificent a temple, he thought the tomb 
ſhould be yet more richly finiſh'd. 

St. 16. Exquilite oration throughout. 

St. 17. More frequently call'd Danubio, the 
Danube. 

St. 21. The pentagonal figure, i. e. of five 
ſides or angles, was uſed in ſuperſtitious magic. 

St. 23. They, who are inclin'd to read more 
fully the account of thoſe perſonages, which ſhe 
introduces, may have recourſe to Riccobaldi's 
hiſtory of Ferrara. 

St. 24. Thele are all famous anceſtors of the 
duke of Fetrara; whoever is ſo curious to learn 
a more copious account of them, than the ſhort 
one, which Arioſto was conſtrain'd to give, may 
find them all, at length, in the various hiſtories 
of Italy: it would be too voluminous for a com- 
mentator to treat hereon, beſides ſome might be 
apt to ſay the book was too large and too dear. 

St. 34. Ferrara lays on the river Po, wherein 
Phaeton is fabled to have fallen when thunder- 
ſtruck by Jupiter: his father Apollo bemoan'd 
his death on that ſpot, as alſo his ſiſters, whoſe 
tears were turned into drops of amber and them- 
ſelves into poplar trees: and Cignus king of Li- 
guria, his Kinſman, through his exceſs of la- 
mentation, was converted into a ſwan.— Theſe 
ſolemn truths were neceſlary to lay before the 
leſs learned reader, 

St. 41. Rovigo, in Latin, Rhodigium, from 
Rhodos, which is Greek for the roſe—that city, 
i. e. Commachio, belonging to Ferrara, liable 
to perpetual inundations of the Po, fo only in- 
habited by fiſhermen or perſons intereſted in that 


1 5 as the fiſh in tempeſtuous ſcaſon is thrown 
up 


up into their ſhallows, and fo taken by ſhutting 
them in. 5 

St. 46. The Venetian ſtate lies adjoining to 
the Ferrareſe, for whom this Hercules duke of 
Ferrara, having done ſignal ſervices, he was ill 
requited by them, and they, having broke the al- 
liance between them, came to Barco with their 
veſſels to attack him; which place was with- 
out the walls of the city; but was afterwards 
taken in and called New Ferrara. 

St. 52. Final moiety means the pope, who 


finding, he had acted wy wy in permitting 


the French to get footing in Italy, broke the 
league, which he had made with king Lewis, 
who had undertaken to defend Alfonſo of Eſte, 
in the poſſeſſions of Ferrara, held by him, as a 
fief, beſtowed upon his anceſtors by the former 
one and the duke, having taken from the 

enctians certain falt works of very large re- 
venue, in this caſe, refuſed to obey the pope's 
adjudication thereon; rather, having form'd an 
alliance with Lewis and paid the ſubſidies con- 
tracted for, he ſcoff d at the advice of the pope 
and deſpiſed his menaces. Hereupon aroſe a 
violent war; for the pope made an alliance 
with Ferdinand king of Arragon, from whom 
he had Fabritius Coloneſe with four hundred 
men and two regiments of Spaniſh ſoldiers, un- 
der the command of Peter Navarr: he took 
alſo into his pay ſome Swiſs forces, and fitted 
out an Armada on the Adriatic fea, to which 
he join'd twelve gallies of the Venetians: he 
then declared the duke an enemy, an ingrate, 
for having recourſe to a foreign king and deſ- 
piſing his own authority: entered into his coun- 
try, after having excommunicated him, put the 
people to the (word, &c. But Alfonſo routed 
them afterwards, putting every Spaniard to 
death, and the duke being ſtruck down with a 
ſtone and ſuppoſed by his ſoldiers to be lain, 


they in fury killed every one of the pope's peo- 


ple, not leaving a ſingle perſon to carry back 
e news, Several of theſe circumſtances are 
touched upon in other parts of the poem ; but 
are to be found fully ſet forth in Paulus Jovius 
in the life of Alfonſo, or in Corius, in the life of 
Hippolito. | h 
St. 56. The poet here takes the freedom of 
ſpeaking of himſelf, authoriz'd by the example 
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of his predeceſſors —Though his commentator 
Ruſcelli obſerves, Arioſto avail'd himſelf of a 


ſhield againſt his envious cotemporaries, who 
might impeach his want of modeſty ; by there. 


being one Andrea Marone at that time in the 
duke of Ferrara's court, who wrote excellent 
poetry, and wag remarkable, as was Ovid, for 
ſpeaking almoſt ever in extempore verſes, of 
whom Arioſto ſpeaks in his Satires, and intro- 
duces him C. ult. Stanza 13. 1. 8.—But it is 
out of all doubt, Meliſſa was not meant to give 
this high compliment to other than the poet 
himſelf, who promiſed to make immortal bis 
illuſtrious patron, and has ſucceeded. 

St. 65. The two perſons, with great pro- 
priety of action, &c. in the preceding couplet 
placed between Alphonſo and Hippolito, are ſig- 
nior Ferrante their brother and Guilio their na- 
tural brother: the former having been offended 
by the cardinal, and being diſappointed in the 


ſatisfaction, of revenge or puniſhment, which 


he apply d for to the duke, finding he would lend 
no ear to his complaints, enter d into conſul- 
tation with Giulio to kill the duke, and perhaps 
mov'd by ambition or a malignant ſpirit or ſalſe 
friends advice, by means of one Gianus a mu- 
ſician, they had Alfonſo frequently in their 
power ; but whether dumb-founded by his pre- 
ſence or melted by his benignant reception or 
perhaps affected by the nearneſs of blood, they 
ſtill ſuffered their boldneſs to ſubſide. At laſt 

being diſcover'd by Hippolito, they were con- 
demn'd to perpetual impriſonment. Vid. Paul. 
Jov. This diſcovery of the cardinal is ſtrongly 
mark'd, C. 46. Stanza 95. | 

St. 69. This ſtory of the theft of the ring is 
in Boĩardo. Taken from the Indian queen, i. e. 
Angelica, whoſe character is carried on by Ari- 
oſto very circumſtantially, as opened, C. 1. 

St. 72. This is a moſt lively and groteſque 
portrait, and it is highly probable was intended 
PR ſatrical; but time plucks out ſuch ſort 
of ſtings. | 

St. 75. The deportment of theſe two de- 
ceivers, the one naturally, the other neceſſarily 
ſo, is exceſſively well deſcribed; but the attitude 
of Bradamant, in the next Stanza is inimitable, 
the very ſpirit of delicate repreſentation. 
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St. 21. 1.6. Made a pentagonal grand 

St. 34. 1.6. And 8 -þ — 

St. 38. 1.4. Cut off by envious death and fate ſevere: 

Where he 
St. 42. 1.5. He ſhall, for exerciſe in youthful toy, 
St. 46. comes, and Venice does upbraid, 
Wich feeble pace and almoſt ſcorch'd up foot, 

How he, at Budrio, with his powerful aid, 
For her, the army ſtopt when put to rout, 
Who, in return,. a war againſt him made, 
And came to Barco, thence to drive him out. 

St. 48. 1.5. Not that becauſe with 
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St. 50. I. 1. As for his giving them that 
St. 5 1. I. 2. people by far more 
Then W +: by 
Their wall 
St. 52. wy: On Yother ſhe, to whom not name of kind 
Mother, but ſtep-dame juſter is apply'd; 
St. 5 5. 1.7. t' inter ſcarce ſhall enough remain 
Of Germany, of France, Greece, Italy and Spain. 
St. 63. 1.6. Till you ſhall 
when to the ſea got near, 
St. 64. I. 4. * to fond Ruggier ich decent 


n. 


St. 1. Grandſires St. 8. Upon her knees, St. 19. 
Then, that the will St. 22. I. 5. rich conch St. 27. 
L 2. Ala St. 31. 1.6. ſhall command St. 32. 1.8. 
preſo, St. 34. I. 6. Cigno St. 35. Aldsbrandine, Al- 
dobrand I. 3. Ghibellino, I. G. % St. 36. I. 3. /uot 


St. 37. 1.5. and faith fo St. 39, Adria's dukedom. 


St. 40. Faence St. 42. 1:4. Che contra St. 49. to 
Herc'les St. 5 2. I. 3. For when his St. 5 3. 1.7. 
av wedranno St. 58. 1.5. Herc'les ſecond St. 59. 
did at firſt St. 7 5. 1.8. ano 1.2. Garonna 
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N this curious introduction, he finely con- 

demns the baſeneſs of fallacy in general; but 
admits, that ſometimes it may not only be par- 
donable, but neceſſary : ſagaciouſly anticipating 
by ſtrong and andeniable arguments, any impu- 
tation of blemiſh, which might be caſt on the 
character of his heroine, at a time when ſhe had 
a ſo well deſcribed perſon to deal with. 

St. 5. Our poet exhibits a grand invention; 
but ſeems apprehenſive you will not believe his 
narrative, ſo is particularly nice in his deſcrip- 
tion; in order to remove all doubts of his want 
of veracity. 

St. 14. Here it is remarkable, the poet, con- 
trary to the uſage in ſuch caſes, permits Bradamant 
to diſpenſe with a ſtrict obedience to the inſtructi- 
ons given her by Meliſſa : which neglect is al- 
moſt conſtantly attended with ſome ill conſe- 
quence, in order to inculcate a proper moral, 
where either a deity or ſome ſpirit or negroman- 


cer lays their commands. Yet muſt it not be 
deem'd, accidentally, his overſight ; but deſign- 
edly, his art, to aggrandize Bradamant for her 
noble mind: as ſhe could poſleſs herſelf of the 
ring, which was the chief purpoſe of Melifla's 
advice, without embruing her hands in blood, as 
is ſet forth by the poet, ſeemingly by way of 
apology, fore-ſeeing ſuch non-compliance might 
be liable to objection. Which fortitude of Bra- 
damant is again. ſhown in her conduct towards 
Atlante, Stanza 27. of this Canto. 

St. 18. 19. The ſolemn manner, in which 
he ſets forth the reality of his hippogryph, de- 
monſtrates, our poet can be ſerious, where the 
importance of the ſubject requires. | 


St. 28, What glorious addreſs, &c. of At- 


lante! and yet, in the ſequel, Bradamant riſcs- 
upon him in her reply. 


St. 39. fin. Coup. Though the poet had be- 


fore given. ſo exquiſite a deſcription of the rich 
preparations, , 
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preparations, which Atlante had got together ſor 
his noble inhabitants, yet he artfully-retouches 
it, by making them celebrate their ſituation, by 
their own declaration. Such ſtrokes are refine- 
ment itſelf. : 3 
St. 43. Ariofto is exceſſive happy even in his 
ſlighteſt ſimiles. | 
St. 46. fin. Coup. Even when he ſtarts a 
ſimile with rapidity, he forbears not to give a 
ſatisfactory fulneſs. | 
St, 47. Bradamant's deportment and her a- 
larm are touched with infinite delicacy. | 
St. 50. It may not be improper here to hint 
to the reader, that Arioſto, in no point, that he 
touches, is careleſs or remiſs, either in geogra- 
phy, aftronomy, heraldry, &c. This journey 
of Ruggier, perform'd through the care and in- 
fluence of his old tutor is curiouſly mark'd. 
When the ſun enters Cancer it is the ſummer 


A. E N P 
St. 50. way tow'rds where exact does fall 
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St. 2. 1.8. glie d. le St. 13. fide, St. 24. 1.2. 
ſoleva St. 30. I. 2. giovane St. 31. 1.5. After, 
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ſolſtice, which ſi 


| poet's 


being vertically over the eaſt 
Indias, whither Ruggier was ſent, the fun from 
the Pyrenees ſeems to ſet there. This is fully 
mentioned, Canto 10, Stanza 70, 

Can one read the previous progreſs of Rug- 
gier on his ſteed, that flew away with him, now 
to ſuch a height as to be ſcarce viſible, then the 
geographical account, then a beautiful ſimile on 

is velocity, and laſtly of the ſolemnity of the 
good wiſh, without high entertainment 
and admiration of his r of genius? 

St. 53. Very remarkable for an Italian to 
talk of ordering the veſſel round by Berwick. 

St. 63. Rinaldo appears ſomewhat gay; but 
he ſpeaks the ſentiments of the poet: it is not 
doubted, the ſword of one and pen of the other, 
ſo zealouſly employed in the ſervice of the fair 
ſex, will plead their excuſe ſucceſsfully, 


M E N T S. 
St. 67. 1.7. Who ſuffer'd laws fo vile to take effect. 


r A. 


St. 36. I. 2. pur vue St. 5 5. I. 4. ampio St. 64. 
doing ſo, 
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80 noble, ſo charmingly work'd ſtory properly 
claim'd ſo unexpected and grand introducti- 
on here, which with ſurprizing accuracy he, by 
gentle and ſtealing traces, deduces to his pro- 
pos'd narrative. 
St. 1. 2. 3. It were to be wiſh'd, the poet's 
pen, ſo juſtly and ſtrenuouſſy employ'd for the 
fair ſex, might have its due weight, on the too 
frequently cruel minds of men. , 
8. 5, Three cities of Greece moſt infamous 
for examples of cruelty. 3 
St. 27. Ruſcelli remarks, that ſome perſons 
attempted to cenſure Arioſto; and my countrymen 


eriticks may fall into the ſame way of thinking, 


for making Dalinda relate, what it does not ap- 
pear to the reader ſhe could be acquainted with : 
namely, —Ariodante's converſe with Polineflo :— 
his concealment in the ruin'd building, —his 
going to fall on his ſword, and many more points 
in her narrative: all which, as they broke not 
on the eſſential verity of the ſtory, to as to make 
Rinaldo aſk any queſtions, fo, ſays he rightly, 
we have no pretence to enquire alter, His an- 
notations are too long to be here inſerted; but 
to abbreviate the ſame: he very judiciouſhy ob- 
ſerves a caſe in Plutarch's life of Cato: that cu- 
rious and correct writer relates: Cato ſent his 
ſons and domeſticks out of his room, and being 
alone, 
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Alone, he drew his ſword out of the ſcabbard 
and faid, Now I am at liberty ; then ſheath'd 
it again, and read twice over Plato on the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and went to ſleep: and 
then adds, he ran himſelf thro' : and falling from 
his bed, making thereby a noiſe, his people 
ruſhed in and ſo he dyed. 

Now, herein is manifeſtly related that, which 
the author could not be privy to: of which ob- 
jection had Plutarch been aware, he certainly 
would, as indeed he ſhould, have ſaid — Cato's 
ſon or ſome one fearful of ſuch event, liſten'd or 
watch'd, or to that effect. Yet will not the ſaid 
annotator take the example of even fo great an 
author for the defence, &c. but makes a juſt 
diſtinction in the caſe : that, what a writer ſays 
himſelf ought not to ſeem out of his power to 
ſay how he came by it; but, where he makes 
another ſpeak, it is ſufficient, the ſpeaker may 
be ſuppoſed capable of giving an anſwer, if 
call'd upon. So Dalinda might naturally be 
able to ſay, Polineſſo told her this; for reaſons 
needleſs to recite. Many of theſe minute cavils 
did ftart in Ruſcelli's time, and doubtleſs more 
will in our's; but to obviate either the one or 
the other would render this work too volu- 
minous, which muſt be avoided ; for the preſent 
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St. 3. I. 5. who with poiſon makes their ſouls forego 
Their bodies or with dagger or with ſnare, 
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age are fuch excellent ceconomiſts, that any 
conſiderations towards the time of collating or 
the labour of compoling, nay indeed or expence 
of printing, ſeem too heavy a burthen on their 
pockets. : 

St. 47- The poet has here ſhown his taſte as 
to the female ornaments, and given us a pretty 
as well as remarkable dreſs. 

St. 73. It is obſervable, theſe three epithets 
are not put at random, to exaggerate the black- 
neſs of character, or only to make out the verſe ; 
but are judiciouſly relative to the circumſtances 
of his deportment, viz. perfidious, as to his vio- 
lation of faith given to her: cruel, in plottin 
to aſſaſſine ſuch a ſincere friend: 3 
aſter all her good offices for him, even againſt 
her. own intereſt and affection. 

St. 8 1. Noble deſcription of Polineſſo's figure, 
no leſs exact one of his mind; which, by true 
poetical art, intereſts the reader in his disfavour. 

St. 8 3. 4. There is ſomething very particular 
and well contrived in this fort of oracular addreſs 
of Rinaldo, exciting all the hearer's attention 
and impatience for his explanation: but Arioſto 


throws every thing that is ſaid or done into ſuĩ- 
table peculiarities. 


M--E-N-..I.-:S. 


St.17. did equal to his 


F 


St. 21. I. 6. a/tro St. 28. 1.8. Pio St. 40. 
Undertake, St. 41. l. 3. When may it St. 81. 


Gineur? St. 84. /a, /e 4abbia dritio St. 88. ſound, 
St. 91. provi/to | 
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WHAT a gloxious doctrine, and how nobly 
'Y enforced to the conſideration of mankind : 
grand!) laying down his moral for upright con- 
uct in life; then giving moſt mtimidating reaſons 
againſt our failure therein : laſtly confirming the 
ſame, by ſo important an example. | 
St. 10. 11. 12. The ſoliloquy in theſe Stanzas 
is moſt beautiful, and the reaſoning, tho' quite 


natural, is extremely noble. 


St. 13. It is remarkable, the poet, whenever 
occaſion will admit, is curious in his emblema- 
tic drapery in general—Black—expreſlive of his 
deadly forrow : the ornaments ſignificant of his 
jealouſy, —Yellow—and the willow Green—as 
a forſaken lover. 

St. 17. The Streights of Gibraltar, where the 
two mountains are called Hercules” pillars, as 
poſted by him, to ſignify there was no paſſing 
any farther for ſailors. They are called Abyla 
and Calpe, the one on the $oaniſh, the other 
on the Barbary coaſt, | 

St. 18. I. 4. The eagle fabled to carry Jupi- 
ter's thunder, 

St. 19. Arethuſa, a nymph, daughter of Ne- 
reus, and companion of Diana, fabled, to avoid 
the violence of the river god Alpheus, to be 
turned into a fountain, whoſe waters do actually 
run under ground, and break out, whither that 


river ſeems to perſue her, about Syracuſe in Si- 


cily ; which the poet ſays, this iſland in the Eaſt- 
Indies reſembles, 

St. 20. What a delicious deſcription this and 
the two following Stanzas form of Alcina's iſle ? 
Can choice of words go higher ? | 

St. 25. Sweetly related refreſhment after the 
vaſt fatigue in his journey, which ſeems to have 
been none of the ſhorteſt. C 

St. 27. Beautiful ſimile, embelliſhed with de- 


licate natural philoſophy. 


St. 36. Nobly conjoined, and finely deſcribed 
ſeparately, 
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C ANT O VI. 
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St. 37. 1. 7. There is, in the book too ſre- 
N introduced here, 1 of * un- 
J cenſuzing. our poet, a ſtrange piece of cri- 
MA on Milton and Arioſto — That Ob- 
ſerver lengthens his digrefſion, in order to illuſtrate 
another paſſage in Milton. 

Leviathan 

R * ** 

Him haply ſlumbring on the Norway foam 

The pilot of ſome {mall night-founder'd {kiff, 

Deeming ſome iland oft, as ſea- men tell, 

With fixed anchor &c. Par. Loſt, i. 201. | 
On the words [as ſea-mentell] ſays Hume, Words 
e well added to obviate the incredibility of caſt- 
«© ing anchor in this manner,” 

The illuſtration proceeds, 
It is likely that Milton never heard this impro- 


bable circunzſlance of miſtaking the whale for an 


ILanD, from the ſea-men, but that he drew it 
from that Calle in his favourite Arioſto, where 
Aſtelpho &c. One ſhould be ſerious on this 
well-handled point. The Norwegian biſhop's 
account of the Crakan, demonſtrates, by Mil- 
ton's locality, that he might draw it from the 
traditions of that country ; Maſter Hume. And 
though one might ſay, Alcina, who could raiſe 
tempeſts, could bring a bigger fiſh than the il- 
luſtrator might wot. on; yet as Milton's defender 
is a biſhop, let us have an arch one for Ari- 
ofto.—Bolardo ſays C. 18. St, 25. 26. 

Turpin qui_mette—&c. 

Perche egli era Archiveſcovo, biſogna 

Credergli, ancor che dica la menzogna, 

St. 38. By theſe names of Morgana and Al- 
cina the two ſiſter wicked fairies, in oppoſition 
to the good and legitimate one Logiſtilla, is, in 
ſull and lively manner, by way of allegory, ſet 
forth, the two moſt violent human paſſions, viz. 
Concupiſcence and Anger, which oppoſe right 
reaſon, and either foxce or entice us to 
counter thereto, 


St. 59. 
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St. 59. It is evident here, as in numerous 
places, Arioſto ſports with the whimficality of 
his own entertaining inventions. 

St. 62. In this and the two following Stanzas are 
oddly, but in moſt lively manner, depicted the vio- 
lent and ungovernable » which attack the 
youthful ſtage of life, as alſo lazineſs, drunken- 
eſs, and other filthy temptations : all theſe Rug- 

ier is fortified to reſiſt ; but when beauty comes 

anza 68. with all its ſofter allurements, he reverts 
to the portal. 

St. 66. A giant feigned by the poets to have 
an hundred hands, 


A MS MND 
St. 8. That him t“ oppoſe great caution all would 
have. 
St. 11. I. 2. Vet will I die, 


St. 18. 1. 4. does Jove's lightning bear: 


11 


St. 68. The two ladies here, and in the next 
Stanza are deſcribed to the pitch of elegance. 
St. 71. What a piece of architecture] nobly 


+ fuited to what is ſo ſublimely exhibited in the 


ſucceeding Stanzas. 
St. 73. 4. 5. Having called it Paradiſe, he is 


diſpoſed to give us a compleat Turkiſh one, and 


not to let poetry or painting be wanting to de- 
ſcribe the charms of the luxurious ſituation, and 
ſuppoſed inhabitants. 

St. 78. Under the name of Eriphila is perſo- 
nated Avarice, which he juſtly defcribes, in the 
ſubſequent Stanza the mother of all vices. 


. 


St. 19. 1. 5. Like that it was, where, to her lover 
ſhown 

Much torment, from . 

St. 77. Upon that road, he took on his right hand, 


. 


St. 6. Deſpiſe, I. 2. ch ehe St. 14. fighuola. St. 
15. Hgliuola St. 24. mormorii. St. 25. calor |. 8. 
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er” St. 35. tracva voleva. St. 59. I. 4. E 4 ore 
St. 72. I. 7. offers, they 
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THERE is great maſterſhip, in aſſuming 
. ſuch a dignity and contemning ſuch as diſ- 

believe the lovely fiftions, which he lays before 
us, with ſo ſerious an air of verity. 1 

St. 2. Arioſto, from time to time, turns his 
diſcourſe to the cardinal, as his poem is dedi- 
cated to him and ſometimes to the duke of Fer- 
rara himſelf: whereby he annexes thereto a fa- 
miliar and agreeable livelineſs. | 

St. 4. This alludes to what Horace ſays of a 
wolf of an immenſe fize in Apulia, Ode 22. 
Lib. 2. 
St. 11. The poet has exerted the force of his 
imagination to depict, with the moſt delicate 
touches, the perſon of Alcina: nothing can be 
more exquiſite, than theſe ſix Stanzas : ſo lively, 
the beautiful figure is even ſet before our eyes. 


St. 19. What a mellifluous Stanza ! rich, as 
the harmony, it would deſcribe. 

St. 20. The learning in this deſcription of the 
repaſt is quite ſuperb, and yet without the leaſt 
ſhadow of pedantry.— The ſucceſſors of Ninus 
down to Sardanapalus were infamous for their 
luxury and laſciviouſneſs. Line 4. Mark An- 
thony, for whom Cleopatra prepared that im- 
moderately ſumptuous entertainment, mentioned 
by Pliny, Book 9. Ch. 35. | 

St. 23. How highly he carries the luxury in 
general, and to every ſenſe in particular. Line 6. 
Arachne, a nymph ſo curious in the art of weav- 
ing, that ſhe was fabled to contend with Mi- 
nerva, and for her inſolent raſhneſs to be tranſ- 
formed to a ſpider. Ovid Metam. 


St. 24. 
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St. 24. 5+ Inimitably natural touches. — But, 


no mote of this. 


St. 30. Tis pity our poet had not obſerved the 
hint, given by theſe two initial lines, and declined 
being ſo circumſtantial, as thereby the tranſlator 
might have been ſpared the pains of ſubſtituting 
ſuch neceſlary alteration, and eſcaped the reſent- 
ment of ſome ladies, who are marvellouſly of- 
fended, that ſome of the previous Stanzas are not 
exhibited in the original diction. 

St. 36. Fine ſentiments, to ſet forth the dig- 
nity of his heroe. 

t. 41. Forfeiture of his renown, and loſs of 
illuſtrious name, nobly expreſſed, 

St. 43. 4. The contrivance of the poet is here 
very conſpicuous, and yet overlooked by all the 
commentators I have ſeen : probably therefore 
may be by the generality of readers. Being re- 
ſolved to ſet himſelf above the Authors, who 
have rendered their heroes liable to the force of 
beauty, he is not contented with the uſual me- 
thods for the captivation of his principal cha- 
rafter: and though Alcina, being an enchan- 
treſs, with facility, vanquiſhed all others, who 
in numbers fell under her power, he calls in a 
great ſorcerer's impulſe over him and her alſo, 
for ſuch important purpoſe. Line 8. Neſtor, ce- 


A M E ND 
St. 63. 1. 3. they much greater pains - 


ERR 


St. 1. 1.1. da la St. 2. I. 4. Which my St. 17. 
agpriev'd, St. 19. repaſt, St. 23. vini St. 25. a 
noverare St. 27. too violent. St. 31. 4 antichi 


« 
. 


Wel oC 


lebrated in Homer, ſaid to have lived three hun- 
dred years. | 

St. 50. Alchino and Farfarello, are the names 
of devils, in Dante; but would have an ill effect 
here : therefore general terms are ſubſtituted. 

St. 53. The effeminacy of a ſoft youth is ex- 
uiſitely deſcribed in this and the two following 
tanzas. 

St. 56. This ſpeech of Meliſſa in the cha- 
racter of Atlante, for nine Stanzas is ſcarce any 
where to be paralelled, and the art of intro- 
dueing the praiſe of the two brothers of the houſe 
of Eſte is prodigiouſly refined. 

St. 57. Adonis the noted lover of Venus : 
Atys the favourite of Cybele. 

St. 71. O ſweet compariſon ! more delicious, 
than the richeſt fruit that could be ſuppoſed to 
be ſtowed up. 

St. 72. 3. Delightful pictoreſque contraſt to 
the former perſon, x 

St. 73. I. 5. Hecuba, the mother of Priam : 
Cumea, one of the Sybills. 

St. 7g. fin. Moi. Elegantly choſen fiftions : 
whether he had been debilitated, in the fields of 
Venus, or elſe pampered up, by his fo luxurious 
manner of life ; having fo long abſented from 
thoſe of Mars. 


RN IT 
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gli St. 32. I. 5. Ora à. 1.6. ineſcati St. 43. I. 2. 
feverchio St. 49. I. 1. % St. 64. Ch avveder 
fi. 
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C AN T O VIII. 


. 


| FINE introduction, juſt to touch upon the Ring's 

not being real, but figurative, &c. When 
the poet tells us expresſly, that his machinery is 
allegorical, does it not ſeem abſurd to condemn 


him for making uſe of enchantment, as it is in- 
credible, and I know not what? When his own 
ceclaration demonſtrates, he no more deſites us 


to believe it, than he himſelf does; but that — 


- 


ORLANDO FURIOSO. 


bas taken ſuch poetical method, in order to ren- 
der his werk the more entertaining and more 
pleaſingly to convey his morals to our obſerva- 
tion: as Lucretius delicately ſays, like the 
anointing the brim of the cup with honey, to 
make children more willingly ſwallow the bitter 
potion therein, for the reſtoration of their health. 
And Berni, who ſeems to have imitated Arioſto 
in his beautiful initial Stanzas to his ſeveral Cantos 
of Boiardo amended, has given more expresſly 
the intention of his author and the acceptation 
of the Italians as to theſe fictions, in his charm- 
ing opening of Canto 25. Lib. 1. 

Queſti Draghi fatati, queſti incanti, 

Queſti Giardini, e libri, e corni, e cani, 

Ed huomini ſelvatichi, e Giganti, 

E fiere, e moſtri, ch' hanno viſt umani, 

Son fatti per dar paſto agli ignoranti ; 

Ma voi, ch' avete gl' intelletti ſani, 

Mirate la dottrina, che s' aſconde 

Sotto queſte coperte alte e profonde. 

The whole is of too great length to be here re- 
cited, but is itſelf of dignity ſufficient to invite 
my Engliſh reader to the ſtudy of the Italian lan- 
guage, to read it. 

St. 4. This ſervant of Alcina and the animals 
his attendants, who, aſter, jointly make an at- 
tack upon Ruggier, are, I perceive, in a note of 
Sir John Harrington, who labours hard to find 
an Allegory to every Canto, ſtrained to be the 
four paſſions of the mind : the Falconer, fear : 
the Hawk, covetouſneſs : the dog, grief: &c. 
Peace be with ſuch diſcoverers. For my part, 
as doubtleſs they are figurative, I ſhould be con- 
tent to imagine them put, in general, for the 
pleaſures too apt to infringe upon a youth's perſuit 
of ſolid improvements and virtue. But I ſhall 
touch no more on allegories ; for I have been ſo 
ſurfeited with the ſtrange ſhapes into which fan- 
taſtical commentators, Procruſtes like, have tor- 
tured theſe images, whether real or imaginary, 
that I will leave every ane to the fertility of his 
_ own fancy: Where it is apparent, there 
needs no explanation : where not, 'tis odds but 
we fall into abſurdities. 

St. 11. The powerful operation of the ſhield 
is admirably ſum'd up. 

St. 14. Fin. Coup. Terms in the ſuperſtitious 
magic. | 
St. 19. 20. and moiety of 21, What an admi- 
rable piece of poetry ! 

St. 21. In the final moiety of this Stanza, as 
in C. 13. St. 80. C. 14. St. 65. and many other 


© = 


* 


"3 
races throughout the poem, Ariofto ſhows, by 
ively contrivance, he would paſs the imagination 
of his readers to different places. Look to your 
hits, then, cenſurers, 

St. 25. laſt Coup. and 26. With what unex- 
pected propriety Arioſto ſpeaks of England in 
theſe and the following Stanzas, and even of 
London ſeveral times, as if he had really been 
there in perſon. *Tis extraordinary! 

St. 29. Another beautiful inſtance of the 
poet's ſhifting his ſcene, where in lively and ele- 
gout manner he gives us to know his motives, 
or ſo unuſual a method of breaking off his ſto- 
ries: Which proceeding has been ſpoken to. Tt 
may not be improper here to recommend to the 
reader's obſcrvation, once for all, how fully he 
forms the connections of each and every ſtory, 
by ſome introduQtory lines; becauſe a certain 
critic has been bold enough to aſſert, the ſtories 
are confus'd by ſuch interruption : which aſſer- 
tion is void of fact, as is henceforward ſubmitred 
to the conlideration of every attentive reader, 

St. 33. Pretty ſimile, expreſſive of the hermit's 
llyneſs, as well as cager ſhiftings. | 

St. 36. It may be here remark'd, nor need be 
repeated, Arioſto has ſurniſh'd more ſubjects for 
the painters exertion of their art, than any poct 
in the world; on obſervation an infinity will ap- 


pear in every ſtile, and all of the grandeſt taſte. 


St. 38. 39. Divine poetry! celeſtial painting! 
and the ſive ſubſequent Stanzas of her ſoliloquy 
deſerved ſuch introduction. 

St. 45. l. 8. Names of two holy hermits, 
one in Egypt, the other in Paleſtine, 

St. 52. The poet ſets out in a lively manner, 
to eaſe us from the anxiety of conceiving, that 
he inſiſts on our very ſtrong credence being given 
to this extraordinary narrative : and he ſeems 
earneſt to indulge us with ſuch freedom of think- 
ing; for he inculcates the ſame, St. 58. 

Ve. 62. 3. Artificial manner of introducing 
the circumſtances contain'd in Boiardo, which 
may ſuit his purpoſe, prepar'd and heighten'd 
with vaſt fineſs, by Angelica's previous lamen- 
tation, 

St, 65. This and the next Stanza exhibit a 
molt refined method of exalting Angelica's beauty 
in every one's eye, juſt before the introduction of 
Orlando's violent paſſion, No leſs elegant the 
manner of breaking off this ſtory. 


St. 67. 1. 5. 6. The deſerts of Lybia here are 
meant, equally remarkable for variety of vene- 
mous _ as for their want of water, 


L. 8. 
our 
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our poet has with great delicacy here, as well as 
in C. 10. St. 92. L. 8. by the figure in Rhetoric 
call'd Metonymy, avoided the annexing a groſs 
epithet to Angelica ; for which reaſon the perſon, 
who, inſiſted on changing the word nude (which 
i3 in both inſtances and in all the editions joined 
to the rock) for that of dure, ſeems to have 
committed an overſight, , 

St. 68. Prodigious art, in Jul touching on 
Orlando's name: as it were laying a trap to 
catch thoſe, who might be offended, that he was 
not, ere this, r in perſon on the ſtage, or 
at leaſt to heighten our deſire, that he might be 
introduc'd: And it is apparent the poet is laugh- 
ing heartily in the final couplet. Then ſtarts 
into grand ſolemnity, in order to prepare our 
minds duly for the reception of his heroe. 

St. 69. The diſtreſſes of the emperour in this 
and the next Stanza, ſo highly mark'd, the poet 
knows, muſt aggravate our impatience ſo much, 
as to render it indiſcreet to withold the Orlando 
any longer: How artful the introduction of theſe 
two Stanzas! How inexpreſſibly great the giving 
us no more, but breaking off to 

St. 71. Orlando's appearance ! which as well 
as his non-appearance till now, has unhappily 
been cenſur'd by a young pretender to criticiſm in 
a very jejune work, not to add malignant: His 
outſet is ſo ſadly miſtaken, his method ſo unbe- 


coming an ingenuous writer, that I am as unable 


as unwilling to reply thereto, and therefore choole 
to extract a quotation from a tract, which treated 
his intolerable behaviour with proper reſentment. 


Obſerv. Obſ.—P. 16. I do aſſert, his intro- 


AM E N D 


St. 67. Angelic to che naked rock thus 
E R R 


St. 7. I. 5. Veltaſi St. 18. I. 5. bound J. 6. Aſtolfo, 
St. 21. I, 3. ena St. 79. J. 8. pornss St. 80. I I. 


« duction (meaning that of Orlando in this 
& place) his lamentation, his dream, in ſhort, 
© the whole method and matter from St. 71. to 
St. 85. incluſive, not excluding his extraordi- 
„ nary manner of departure, &c. is one of the 
<« fineſt pieces of true poetical machinery, I ever 
„ had the good fortune to meet with,” — The 
aforeſaid hypercritic, for reaſons there aſſign'd, 
juſtly ſays— Nothing could be a more ſuitable 
e preparation for madneſs, than this ſo ſhocking 
„ diſturbance of his ſleep and the circumſtances 
© thereupon attendant.” 

St. 76. To what height of tenderneſs is this 


compariſon. wrought here? and in the next 


Stanza ? 

St. 78. The elegant contraſt, which the poet 
has formed, as to the different deportment of 
Orlando and that of Rodomont, on the loſs of 
their ſeveral miſtreſſes, though remarkable, may, 
from the diſtance they ſtand in, eſcape the rea- 
der's obſervation : The former reaſons, blames 
his own conduct, bemoans his fortune: The 
latter rages, cenſures other's upright judgment, 
curſes his king. 

St. 79. 6 ſweet tranſition ! Nobly intro- 
duc'd : Nicely adapted. 

St, 80, Prodigiouſſy high finiſh'd dream, the 
circumſtances of which are ſo finely oppos'd, 
they might well be productive of ſuch violent 
effect on the unhappy ſleeper. 

St. 86. Glorious periphraſis to deſcribe the 
morning; which being through his work neceſ- 
ſary to be often done, he varies with amazing 
felicity. 
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St. 84. 1. 3. Theſe, for his nymph, did ſo on him intrude, 
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a una. St. 84. I. 1. per/ar I. 5. thund'ring up, 
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E Xquilite manner of apologizing for the 

frailty of his poetical heroe, at the ſame 
time taking occaſion to celebrate his virtues, and 
conſequently importance, before he was drawn 
into the miſchievous ſnares of that ſubverter of 
human reaſon, the tyrant love. 

St. 2, What a beautiful confeſſion of his own 
amorous frailty does the Poet here introduce |— 
The reader is requeſted to obſerve, that all the 
annotator's praiſe and admiration, which, though 
his ſincere and real ſentiments, may appear per- 
haps very warm and zealous, on the beauties of 
the author, are to be confidered only as ſo many 
mercurial indexes, to point out and recal the at- 
tention of the leſs accurate peruſer; and that he 
himſelf nevertheleſs, ſubmits throughout to ſupe- 
rior judges, whether ſuch remarks and eulogies 
are well grounded or not. At the ſame time he 
wiſhes, the reſtraint, which he has lay d upon his 
inclination to inſert even thouſands more, may 
plead his excuſe for thoſe ſet down, if already 
too numerous. 

St. 4. The poet inculcates, from time to 
time, a fine impreſſion on our minds in regard to 
Orlando, even when abſent, artfully, to make 
us intereſted in his cataſtrophe. 

St. 7. Fine deicription of the winter. 

St, 14. This is another ſtroke to give us an 
high idea of Orlando's juſtice, as well as cou- 
rage. 

Jt. 16. The poet ſhows his knowledge, that 
England was called Albion from the coaſts ap- 
pearing white to the navigators, that approach it. 

St. 20. Here is exhibited another mark of Or- 
lando's virtues, . 

St. 22, This unhappy lady's tragical narrative 
is carried on with an infinite variety of ſuprizing 
and intereſting incidents: every hs: has its 
beauties, which claim the reader's attention, 

St. 28. 29. What a glorioully poetical deſcrip- 
tion of a gun! which he charmingly revives St. 
74. 75. then retouches, St. 88. 89. then St. 


IX. 


90. 91. how lofty a declamation over it ! how 
noble a diſpoſition of it ! 

St. 29. This inimitable Stanza is embelliſh'd 
with a ſhort ſimile, but that of fo lively and 
juſt a ſort, it gives us not only the attitude of the 
body, but attention of mind, as it were in a 
picture, of the perſon letting off the direful ma- 
chine. 

St. 42. The poet judiciouſly repeats and en- 
forces the death of her father and brother, left 
this effect of her reſentment might appear too 
bloody. 

St. 51. The deportment of Olympia is work'd 
up with immenſe accuracy. 

St. 57. If Orlando's entrance is not made 
with drums and trumpets, as touch'd upon C. 8. 
St. 71. the poet ſeems to promiſe he will ſhow 
him in heroic ſituation ſufficient, before he makes 
his exit, 

St. 58, It is a queſtion whether ever any poet 
was ſo nicely circumſpect in touching his charac- 
ters (and that even in minute points, which may 
too frequently eſcape his reader's obſervance) 
with ſo exact an uniformity of manners. As he 
has mark'd Orlando out for a man but little 
addicted to ſpeech- making, in this particular, 
where it muſt have been comfortable to the lady 
to have been appriz'd of his zeal for her ſervice, 
he conceals his intentions ; which is certainly 
particular; but he well knows, he ſhall make 
ample amends for his ſilence on this ſubject. 

St. 65. 1. 7. The Primaro and Volana, two 
mouths of the Po, at Ferrara, where, on account 
of the freſh water, the ſea-hſh come in great 
abundance, and are enclos'd by the fiſhermen. 

St. 67. How charmingly he ſports every now 
and then with his ſimiles. 

St. 69. Another, no leſs delicate than the for- 
mer.—I ſuppole this muſt be a diverſion of the 
lads in Italy, not us'd with us, 

St. 73. Moſt exceſſive noble ſimile, grandly 
riſing throughout cach part, 


St. 74. 
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St. 74. What a deſcription of the gun: we 
ſee the flaſh, we hear the report, and can't for- 
bear ſhudd'ring at the conſequence, 

St. 76. Ruſcell very judiciouſly takes notice 
here of certain ſuperficial cavillers accuſing Ari- 
oſto of an inconſiſtency; that, after having de- 
clar'd Orlando, and that fo frequently, to be 
fated and invulnerable, ſave in the ſole of his 
feet, he ſhould here ſay, Cimoſco's hand might 
ſhake, or that the heavenly bounty interfered, &c. 
but this, as he rightly aſſerts, was a great cir- 
cumſpection in our poet, who being ſuppoſed to 
be unacquainted with the operations of the gun, 
not ſpoken of till now, he adds a dignity to his 
ſentiments on that machine, by his ſeeming 
ignorance, whether Orlando's invulnerability 
could actually ſtand againſt that or not, and 
there is great art in his ſpeaking doubtfully as to 
his eſcape ; for had he aflerted, Orlando was in 
ſecurity, how could he have accounted for his 
knowledge of the real effect of this novelty ? 
Orlando was only ſuppoſed proof againſt wea- 
pons hitherto diſcover'd. 

St. 77. A giant ſaid to dwell in Mauritania, 
which is part of Libia, fabled to be a ſon of the 
earth; ſo that, in fighting with Hercules, as oft 


A M E N D 


St. 29. 1. 4. would breath a 
St. 40. 1. 4. The duke, when found, was 


E R R 
St. 39. I. 3. fece in St. 42. I. 4. (So---——hight) 
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as he was caſt to earth, his mother gave him 
double ſtrength anew, which his opponent at 
length perceiving, held him up in the air ang 
ſqueer,'d him to death. 354 

St. 78, What exquiſite deſcription of the blow- 
ing up a magazine of gun-powder by lightning ! 
How grandly apply'd ! | 

St. 8 Our poet's judgment has been re- 
mark'd, where he chooſes to cut off that of the 
deſcriptive, which a colder genius would have 
enlarg'd upon. How briefly and yet ſignificantly, 
with the utmoſt fire and precipitation, does he 


conclude this Stanza ? This, at firſt ſight, after 


ſo joyful a cataſtrophe, two ſuch noble lo- 
vers made happy, at the inſtant of danger ot 
being deſtroy'd, might ſeem ſomewhat abruptly 
ſet forth ; but Arioſto has his reaſons, and intends, 
in the ſequel, to juſtify himſelf and ſatisfy us, 
with the incomparable * tony 

St. 90. 1. Fine ſpeech : gallant action: ſuita- 
ble conſignment, 

St. 93. 4. There is a moſt engaging livelineſs 
in this peculiar method of writing, as if in eaſy 
converſe with his readers : but he needs not ſuch 
delicate fineſs to ingratiate himſelf with thoſe, 
who can diſcern his merit. 


MENT: 


St. 42. hapleſs youth, 
St. 88. machine, which we before did name, 


. 4 


St. 47-1. 4 force or art St. 57. a # u/ava 
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AF 108 TO here, as ſeeming to conceive it 


a pity to break in upon the thread of this 
ſo delicately woven ſtory, forbears his uſual me- 

thod of ſurprizing his readers, by appearing to 
| tart from his ſubject, and is Catisfy'd with an in- 


troduction relative immediately to the ſame, 


thereby to enſorce the idea of his Olympia, and 
more ſtrongly call our attention on the ſequel. 
St. 3. Helen; the Trojan war is too well 
known to need enlarging thereon : by Europe, 
he means Greece; and by Aſia, Troy, . 
p t. 5. 
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St. 5. The poet gives good counſel to the fair 

ſex : firſt ſtating the caſe and laying down his 
precepts, then ſetting forth the remarkable ex- 
ample of treachery, whence it naturally follows, 
all men may be ſuſpected and all women ſhould 
be on their guard. | | 

St. 12. Pretty, conciſe ſimile on his former 
paſſion towards Olympia being extinguiſh'd by 
this new object. 

St. 18. Sweet climax of reaſons for unſuſpect- 
ing Olympia's ſtate of tranquillity. 

St. 19. Immenſe art in the conciſeneſs and ra- 
pidity of this Stanza, fo full of action: we ſee 
him pack up his things, fly, give his execrable 
orders, ſet ſail. Then follows the admirable 
calm opening of 

St. 23. This part of Olympia's ſtory is mani- 
feſtly in emulation of Ovid's Ariadne: how far 
he is outdone will be clear to every judicious rea- 
der, on compariſon : and Ovid mult be allow'd 
the ſuperior to Virgil, as to poetical imagery, 
taough in other circumſtances certainly inferior. 
— The tranſlator has ſtruggled hard to keep up 
to the fire of the original, - 5. Halcyone find- 
ing her huſband Ceyx was drown'd, caſt herſelf 
into the ſea and was fabled to be turn'd into a 
kinghſher. Ovid. Met. The very introduction 
of Halcyone in lamentation, for deſcription of 
77 morning is here vaſtly appoſite and art- 
ul, 

St. 23. What a lively picture! 

St. 27. To ſet forth the poetical beauties, the 
natural tranſports of ſoul, the delicacies of this 
ſpeech, would call for a long comment on every 
line, 

St. 34. Hecuba, after the overthrow of her 
ſon Priam's kingdom of Troy, being made a 
ſlave of Ulyſſes, came into Thrace, where ſhe 
found Polidor, the laſt of her ſons, flain by 
Polimneſtor the king of that country, in order 
to poſſeſs himſelf of the wealth the other had 
brought off with him: ſhe contrived ſo well, with 
the aſſiſtance of her women, as to get at Polim- 
neſtor, and tore out his eyes: the Thracians, 
for that action, perſuing her and pelting her with 
ſtones, ſhe was fabled, through her violent rage, 
to be converted into a dog and run mad. What 
a concluſive couplet ! 

St. 35. How judicious a tranſition ! fine com- 
mand of fancy ! conceiving he had kept the at- 
tention of his readers to ſuch a pitch of melan- 
choly long enough, ſtops ſhort—and doubtleſs 
laugh'd himſelf, when he wrote, that Ruggier's 


"7 
armour was almoſt as hot as when at the fur- 
nace. Thoſe who can read and not ſympathize 
with him, in the gloom of the former and merri- 
ment of the latter, may ſpare the trouble of 
dealing with books of poetry. 

St. 36. With what exceſſive art has the poet 
form'd the fo ſudden and moſt lively contraſt 
imaginable, to the hurry, fatigue, and apparent 
diſtreſsſul circumſtances of Ruggier, beginning 
with the delicate landſcape, the cafe the ladics 
lay in, the luxury of their wines and ſweet-meats; 
the tranquillity of the veſſel, not a ſea- breeze to 
move it : let farther obſervation be left to the 
reader's attention, 

St. 41. Theſe delicate ladies, when their 
charms are lighted, are made by our Poet capa- 
ble of being angry and ſpeaking out. Tantane 
animis ? 

St. 45. The approbation, which the ſage ma- 
riner expreſſes towards Ruggier, for his flying 
from luxury and vice to perlue right reaſon, and 
his deſcription of the latter, here and in the two 
ſubſequent Stanzas, is conducted in a molt fu- 
blime manner. 

St. 51. J. 5. Ruſcelli remarks, that Arioſto 
was nibbled at for the uſe of the term Artillery, 
when he had fo lately and fo beautifully ſignify d 
his ignorance of the ule of powder or the 
name of a gun. He urges two arguments in fa- 
vour of the poet. The firſt, that the ſcene lay- 
ing in India, powder might be known there, as 
has been aſſerted by many writers; but his ſe— 
cond ſeems the more elegible, viz. That the 
machinery to caſt flones or other weights for 
miſchief, call'd by the Romans Tormentum, 
might be meant by that term. | 

St, 52. He richly perſonifies Courage, Pru- 
dence for his heroe's defence; and Juſtice, Cha- 
ſtity, for the ſake of his heroine Bradamante. 

d. 56. Clotho, one of the three ſiſter fates, 
fabled to cut the thread of human life. Dido 
{tab'd herſelf, being deſerted by AEneas.—Cleo- 
patra, on the death of her lover Mark Anthony, 
apply'd aſps to her arms, which benumb'd her 
to death, that ſhe might not be led in triumph 
by the victor Auguſtus Cæſar. | 

St. 58, What a profuſion of ſublimity is em- 
ploy'd in the whole deſcription of Logiſtilla's 
caſtle ! 5 

St. 59. This metaphyſical deſcription of Lo- 
giſtilla's (i. e. right reaſon's palace, is extreamly 
elevated : which is continu'd in the four next 
Stanzas. 


F | St. 69. 
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St. 69. Fin. Coup. As the Eaſtern magi were 


admoniſh'd by an angel, in a dream, returning 
from Bethlem, not to paſs to Herod, ſo Ruggier, 
by his good genius or Logiſtilla, was prohibited 
going again by Alcina's iſle. * * 

St. 70. Molus the fabled god of the winds : 
the poet means, Ruggier intended to change his 
flight over the ocean, where the winds exerciſe 
their greateſt violence, For in his former flight, 
when he had not the government of Hippogryph, 
he was kept over the ſea; but now he could 
guide him, he was: diſpos'd to ſoar over the land, 
to ſurvey the kingdoms of the earth. 


St. 73. There is ſomething extreamly agreea- 


ble in the poet's jocularly anticipating the objec- 
tions, which his readers might be apt toy ſtart. 
Of ſuch ſort is his firſt Stanza, C. 13. and many 
more. Still laughing at the critics. And enter- 
taining us with ſome merriment. N 

St. 8 5. Fin. Coup. Acquainted with the High- 
lands of Scotland, fo. as to deſcribe fo particularly 
a laird of their clans. *Tis very odd. 


St. 92. Acquainted with. Ireland too, which 


he calls fabulous; alluding to the famous. well 
of St. Patrick, where, it was faid, any one 
deſcending, who had committed any grievous 
crime, came out purify d from their fins : which 
ple us'd. to recount ſtrange ſtories relative to 
ſuch their deſcent. 
St. 96. Charming Artiſt ! What a Stanza |! 
St. 103. What exquiſite, high finiſh'd ſimile. 
St. 105. This delicious ſimile is contemn'd by 
the critical writer on the Faerie Queene aforeſaid, 
and produc'd as an indication of Arioſto's being no 


true poet, or rather a burleſque one; which is fully 
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St. 42+ 4 7 | | perſue, 8 

Upon the ſhoar ſtill keeping him in view. 

St. 61. I. 5. their fragrant bloſſoms ſpear'd, 

St. 63. I. 1. Ever d. charming 

St. 69. 

Where 
What time him Hippogryph would ill obey, 
Still kept o'er ſeas, rarely in fight of ſhoar, 
But, now he could at will his wings diſplay 
And here and there, at pleaſure, make him ſoar. 

St. 70. When there he came, leaving behind him 

Spain, 3 


way, 
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anſwer'd by the author of the Obſerver Obſerv'd- 

St. 110. Extreamly well adapted fimile to any, 
who have ſeen fiſh intoxicated : how finely de- 
(crib'd the monſter's diſtreſs. 

St. 113. A lovely landſcape. L. 6. It muſt 
be excuſable, once to mention: an annotator 
is ata difficulty, as to his choice—either of ex- 
plaining too much or too little: the ftories of 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes are ſo well known to all, 
who have a liberal education, that it ſeems im- 
pertinent to topch upon them : on the- other 
hand, ſo many readers have not been inform'd 
of thoſe matters, and are apt to conceive a diſ- 
talte, where names and circumſtances are intro- 
duc'd, which they are entire ſtrangers to: for 
the fewer former, we ſhould explain nothing: 
for the more numerous latter, every thing. 
Chance muſt decide which method is beſt, But, 
all being at liberty to paſs by, a note-may do 
well, can't do ill. Philomela raviſh'd by 
Tereus, king of Thrace (who was married to 
her ſiſter Progne) had her tongue cut out by 
him, for fear of diſcovery: and the was caſt into 
priſon 3 but ſhe wrought her ſtory in embroidery 
and ſent it to her ſiſter, who, in reſentment, at' 
the Bacchanalian feaſts, when they were all in 
jollity, took her out of priſon and caus'd her to 
kill her fon Itys, whom ſhe had by her brother- 
in-law, and dreſs him and ſerve him up to table 
before his father Tereus, who in rage would 


| have kill'd them; but running aſter his wife, 


ſhe was chang'd into a ſwallow, he into a lap- 
wing, Itys into a pheaſant, and Philomela into a 


nightingale, who with warbling notes {till bewails 
the diſaſters of her family. 


r 


In line direct, for India was his route, 
Unto thoſe parts waſh'd by the eaſtern main, 
St. 82. I. 1. Thoſe guards and th' horſe that ſling the 
bended yew, 
I. 5. See th' enſigns, ermins, green, black, 
llow, blue, | | 
St. 87. I. 1. Who does o'er Aberdeen command, 
St. 88. Kildare i' th? ſtandard has 
St. 96. 1. 2. Marble fine, 1. 4. neat deſign, I. 6. and 
white jeſſamine, 86 


St. 98.1. 2. What mind perverſe, what miſplac'd cruelty 


* 
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C} egli conmo be St. 70. I. 6. ſhoot; St. 76. accio 


che te St. 87. Errol is on 


St. 94. I. 4. % ff 
St. 106. I. 6. Che / 


St. 110. “ incantato 
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AKA 6, 
St. 166. 1, 2. the waters threw, 
Whether his horſe now in the air did ſail, 
Or if he ſwims in ſea, he ſcarcely knew: 
Want ; 

For if ſhe thus perſiſt him to bedew, 


r es. 2 AR, 4 © 


THE poet, here, though he manifeſtly in- 

tends, in ſtrong terms, to condemn our 
want of abilities to command our paſſions, com- 
paring ſuch, as do not, to brutes, yet artfully, as 
well as fatirically, affects to fall in with the ſen- 
timents, Which ſome of his readers, he knows, 
will on this occaſion be apt to entertain. 

St. 3. Zenocrates, a philoſopher, diſciple of 
Plato, famous for his continence. 

St. 4. Alluding to Boiardo. 

St. 6.1. 5. The ending of this line, in the 
franſlation, was meant to be expreſſive of the 
hurry, which ſhe us'd. 

St. 10. In how conciſe terms, he gives us the 
deſcription of a ſweetly contriv'd and well ac- 
commodated ſtud. _ | 

St. 12. His rival Taſſo, ſpeaking of Erminia 
diſguis'd in a paſtoral dreſs, ſays, but not very 
poetically, ſhe nevertheleſs bore the appearance 
of a regal perſonage : this is no more than every 
ordinary writer knew how to ſay, Arioſto, 
on the other hand, deſcribing Angelica, in the 
ſelf-ſame circumſtance, flys off in this ſhort, 
though elegant Apoſtrophe to Virgil: not with- 
out a tacit meaning : theſe being names of coun- 
try-girls, celebrated by him in his Bucolics for 
their beauty in the ſpeeches of his ſhepherds Ti- 
tyrus and Melibæus. Theſe and innumera- 


ble other beauties muſt be the natural motives for 
one of our greateſt writers ſetting Arioſto at the 
head of all the modern poets—as mentioned in 
Doctor Newton's Preface to Milton. | 

& In 1686, or thereabout, Sir William Tem- 
«© ple publiſh'd the ſecond part of his Miſcella- 


« nies, and it may ſurprize any reader, that in 
& his Eſſay on Poetry, he takes no notice at all 
« of Milton ; nay he ſays expreſly, that after 
% Ario/to, Taflo and Spenſer, he knoweth none 
of the moderns, who have made any At- 
«© chievements in heroic poetry worth regarding.“ 

St. 14. Ruggier's different degrees of diſtreſs 
are finely work d up. | 

St. 19. Beautiful invention ! no leſs beau- 
tifully touch'd : the reader can ſcarce forbear 
ſympathizing with Ruggier's ſurprize and anx- 
iety. | 

St. 21. Sweet ſtory, ſweetly ſtop'd, for ſweeter 
purpoſes, 

St. 22. Arioſto, ſagaciouſly to baſe the fore- 
ſeen critic, on the ſuppos'd anachroniſm, makes 
the machine, which Cimoſco invented, to be 
taken again out of the ſea, by a Necromancer 
or Sorcerer, and firſt catry'd to Germany: 
plainly alluding to the real account given of that 
invention of guns: viz, That it was found out 
about the fourteenth century, by a German al- 
chymiſt, by accident, who communicated his 
diſcovery to the Venetians, who made uſe of the 
machine accordingly in their war againſt the 
Genoeſe, Anno 1 380. If this be not the 
true one, it is the moſt receiv'd opinion. 

St. 28. What ſplendid digreſſions! what ele- 
gant reverſions | 

St. 32. Pretty deſcription of the action of 
rowing, with the ſimile ſuitably annexed. 

St. 35. Fine deſcription of the beaſt, and 
ſimile nobly adapted: nay the whole Stanza 
magnificent, | 


St. 37. 
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St. 37.1. 6. Our poet is quite cautious of ut- 
tering any thing that ſhould ſurpaſs credibility. 

St. 43. The init. moi. There is ſomething 
very peculiar in this place: the poet ſeems to lay 
a trap for cenſure, by ſaying it might be call'd the 
Red Sea, as ſo tinged with blood: which might 
appear a little touch of levity : then proceeds to 
make his compariſon truly juſt, and ſhine in a 
grand manner, exempt from the former conceit. 

St. 44. 45. He ſports with his delicate flowers 
of poetry; inſerted, ſhall we ſay ? to adorn and 
variegate, or rather in joke and banter, 

St. 49. Noble compariſon and fine deſcription 
of the ſurly bear trudging on, in ſtatelineſs and 
contempt of his diſtant aſſailants. 

St. 5b. Elegant contraſt as to her different ſitu- 
ation, finely wrought up with her ſweet ſpeech. 

St. 58. The ſtory of Diana caſting water at 
Actæon, and transforming him into a Stag, for 
intruding where ſhe was naked bathing. 

St. 65. 6. Moſt delicate poetry. ; 

St. 67. Having before deſcrib'd Alcina dreſs'd, 
in this and the four ſubſequent Stanzas, for 
variety ſake the poet is compell'd to ſet Olympia 
before us without cloaths. 

St. 69. Phidias, a famous Athenian ſtatuary. 


n 


St. 20. I. 5. His help 3 ſaw he muſt not delay. 
St. 43-1. 5. 6. Now caus d the waves mount ſo, they 
heav'n bedew'd, 


E R R 


St. 6. 1. 6. it :-----Swift, light, St. 12. 1. 5. The 


tovely St. 23. a/co/a St. 47. Il. 3. And as the 
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St. * Paris, prince of Troy, who became 
a ſhepherd, was choſen to adjudge the golden 
apple to one of the three coddeliey. Juno, Pallas, 
or Venus, which ſhould appear to him moſt 
beautiful, which he gave to the laſt, who had 
promis'd him poſlefſion of the faireſt woman up- 
on earth, which prov'd to be Helen, the wife of 
Menelaus, king of Sparta : Paris treacherouſly 
bore her off, from whence enſued the deſtruction 
of Troy. | 

St. 71. Zeuxis, being to paint the portrait of 
$900, had all the fine women of the city of 

rotona aſſembled, to collect, from the charms 
of each individual, a compleat figure. 

St. 75. Minerva, the goddeſs of the art of 

weaving: Vulcan, ſaid to be the god preſiding 
o'er the works in the ſmith's trade, here meant 
as to gold and ſilver. 
St. 82. This periphraſis for the ſpring i. e. the 
ſun entering into the ſign Aries, may be doubtleſs 
obſcure to many, wherefore it may be proper to 
ſet down Phryxus the ſon of Athamas and 
Nephele is ſaid to have fled away with his ſiſter 
Helle from their ſtepmother, riding on the Ram 
that had the golden fleece. 


N E N T8 
And of the ſhining fun the rays did ſcreen; 


K T A. 


St. 7 1. I. 5. Whence one St. 75. lavero 


e 
F 0 XII. 


T HIS is a noble and truly poetical introduc- 

tion, and moſt elegantly apply'd in order to 
heighten the reader's x ot the violent paſſion 
of his deferting heroe. What an unexpected 


application indeed is it. The fabulous ſubject 


near mount /Etna, on her return found her not; 


alluded to is Ceres viſited her mother Cibele, 
call'd Idean, becauſe ſhe was chiefly worſhip'd on 
mount Ida, and the former having left her 
daughter, Proſerpina, on the plains of Sicily 


but 


OR LAN D O 


but at laſt was informed by the nymph Arethuſa, 

that Pluto had ſeiz'd and forced her away, when 
ſhe proceeded, as the Poet deſcribes. L. 4. En- 

celadus, one of the giants, who made war againſt 
Jupiter, who drove him from heaven headlong 
with a ſtroke of thunder and threw mount Ætna 
upon him, whence he vomits fire to this day. 
See Virgil, whom our poet follows: ſo the {trict 
verity cannot be doubted. 

St. 3. The poet perſues the grand ſtile, with 
which this Canto commences, but the gra- 
vity with which he treats Orlando's inability to 
follow his miſtreſs, and his drole tranſition to 
matter of fact, could never have been written 
without his anticipation in his own mind of that 
laughter, which he knew his readers muſt be 
thrown into, as long as the world ſhould endure : 
I muſt not fay all, for the pomp is kept up to ſo 
high a pitch, that the more gravely diſpos'd may 

roceed without breaking in on their ſerioſity. 
L. 2. Eleuſia, a city of Attica, where the myſte- 
ries of Ceres were moſt ſtrictly perform'd, where- 
fore ſhe is call'd Eleuſinian. | 

St. 22, Ruſcelli ſomewhat ſcrupulouſly re- 
marks, that objections might naturally be ſtarted 
againſt the propriety of the conduct allotted by 


Arioſto to Atlante, viz. That, as he was afraid 
his favourite and pupil Ruggier ſhould die by ſome- 


of theſe heroe's hands, either Chriſtian or Pagan, 
it would ſeem more ſuitable to have let them re- 
main at a diſtance, than aſſemble them together; 
for though it is premiſed, they did not know each 
other, yet it is not in any ſort ſet forth, they 
might not by accident, nevertheleſs, fall into 
controverly, and he be ſlain.— And that Atlante 
was plainly liable to have his enchantments dif- 
ſolv'd, as did, by the very narrative, happen; 
and then ſo knowing each other, a combat 
might enſue, which might prove fatal. —I ſhould 
think, theſe two points might be anſwer'd, by 
ſaying, the place, as deſcrib'd, where every one 
had all that heart could wiſh, might be deemed 
a ſufficient ſafeguard againſt all animoſities, be- 
ſides it was imply'd that Atlante was able to pre- 
vent the former accident, nor was it neceflary 
the poet ſhould tell us ſo, Atlante's power over 
them being a ſufficient indication of it. As to 
the ſecond, Arioſto may juſtity, by aflerting, it 
was not neceſlary his enchanter ſhould be aware 
or have a fore-knowledge of a ſuperior power. 
The commentator aforeſaid aſſigns two reaſons, 
which may be perhaps of more weight, viz. 

Firſt, that a perſon over-earneſt may, through 
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eagerneſs, perſue meaſures, by over- ſight, which 
are deſtructive of his purpoſe : and fecondly, thoſe 
that deal with evil ſpirits may be miſled by thoſe 
very powers, which they fancy they com- 
mand. To this effect he writes and doubtleſs not 
without ſagacity, and cites the caſe in this very 
2 where Malagigi makes the evil ſpirit enter 

oralice's horſe ; by which incident, the Pagan 
chiefs are united to fall upon the emperor, Can. 
26, which error is oats, Can. 27. by the 
Poet himſelf, who might therefore deſignedly 
make Atlante fall into this; if it ſhould appear 
ſuch, 

St. 36. The ſurprize of each is curiouſly 
mark'd by the ſweet and natural ſimile. 

St. 39. The regal converſation in this and the 
adjoining Stanza it ſomewhat unpolite: it is mani- 
teſt our poet had an eye to a more celebrated and 
more antient poem. | 

St. 45. No leſs propriety than ſpirit in this 
ſpeech on the injury he had receiv'd, which, for 
fear it may ſeem too harſh, is ſoften'd by the 
poet, with great art, by giving him ſo fine an 
opportunity of ſhowing his ſingular gallantry 
in putting himſelf, like a man of true honour, 
on a level with his untrue adverſary, and grant- 
ing him ſo fair. a chance of acquiring the hel- 
met. 

St. 54. The poet has an inexhauſtable fund of 
inventions, to break off, from time to time, his 
moſt important combats, when brought to n 
criſis, in order to amuſe and keep his readers in 
ſuſpenſe. 

St. 59. Machon and Trivigant, Pagan dcities. 

St. 68. This muſt be allow'd a ſweetly poe— 
tical deſcription of the morning: even if Ariofto 


meant or others deem the fifth and ſixth lines to be 


ludicrous, 


St. 72. Delightſul deſcription of the ſpring. 
The tranſlator humbly hopes, in this and all 
other hints of approbation, he will not be judg'd 
guilty of fuch vanity, as to mean any thing but 
the original: the copy mult be leſt to others ob- 
ſervation and cenſure. 

St. 77. The. want of abilities in true poetry, 
is aſlarted in the too often mentioned book, to be 
evinc'd in Arioſto, by this compariſon of the 
Barbarian's noiſe to a herd of ſwine.— Tener 


porco. What muſt one ſay, in deſence of our 


poor misjudging poet ? Let the Obſerver Obſerv'd 
be read. 


St. 80. The whole previous account of thr: 
* which, Orlando makes, is rich. amd 


grand 83 
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grand ; but there is ſomething peculiar exhibited 
in the final moiety. of this Stanza, thus making 
death appear, and dignify, by ſuch a ſpeech, the 
exploits of his favourite deſtroyer, _ | 
St. 82. As noble as extraordinary piece of poe» 
tical imagery, 1 


A M E N PD 
St. 1. 1, 2. When for the lonely vale ſhe ſwift did 
make, | 

8. | not, where alone 


J. 
1, 6. She left her hid from all 
St. 8. 1. 4. Carry'ng the lady in his arms 


E R R 
St. 1.1. 7. Fatto eh' St. 10.1. 2. he ſpy; St. 11. 


Brandimarte St. 49. Anglante St. 5 1. I. 3. attaccati 


FFT 


St, 87. Sweet and natural compariſon, deſerip - 
tive of his eager perſuit. | 

St. 88. A moſt lively deſcription of a manſion 
ſuitable for ſuch gentry, 

St, 93. Fin. moi, Orlando is not only coura» 
geaus, but polite, | 


M E N IT 8. 


St, 10. Fin. coup. By fight of Angelic or th* thief again. 
Who her N face away from him had taꝰ en. 
St. 46, J. 6. Sword, in attitude to L. 8, How he might 
well defend his 
St. 74-1. 4+ Inferiour ſeem'd to him the 


A 7 
St. 54. I. 4. era St. 59.1.8." me 1” erbe St. 73. 
I. 7. pur colei St. 87. I. 5. buſh to St. 94. J. 7. i reſto, 


A N T O Ni. 


WITH what pompous, banter and vivacity 

he ſports on his ſubject of Chivalry ; not 
without diverting himſelf and others, with the 
laſh on the ladies of his time, which muſt then 
have been productive of great merriment, 

St. 4. This ſtory of Abella, begun with ſuch 
ſimplicity and yet great dignity, is conducted 
with vaſt variety of lovely incidents, and is one of 
the moſt charming in the whole poem. 

St. 15. Arioſto ſeems determin'd not to let any 
of the accidents in nature eſcape his pen ; what 
a lively deſcription of a hurricane, 

St. 19. To obſerve all the beauties of this ſtory 
would be too voluminous ; but ſurely nothing 
can exceed the conciſe deſcription in this final 
couplet, 

St. 26, To avoid her relating the method of 
the villain's application, how deſicately and poe- 
tically ſhe paſſes through that ſubject, in the final 
moiety, 

St. 33. A ſhockingly well-touch'd figure, whoſe 


excellence would not be diminiſh'd under Mr. 


Hogarth's pencil, 


St. 36. It is hop'd, the obſervant reader will 
excuſe on the occaſion this ludicrous phraſe, as 
well as, in the next line, the liberty of taking 
one eye for another, as this ſuited my head the 
better of the two: and I flatter myſelf the 
ſtricteſt inſpector will not be intereſted, any 
my than 1s the ſtory, which peeper the villain 

oſt. 

St. 37. I. 6. This practice alluded to, is ſre- 


quently us'd by our maim'd or wounded failors, 


in the public ſtreets, in order to get a penny out 
of the charitably diſpoſed perſons ; at the fame 
time ſinging, to call the people's attention ta 
their agility and diſtreſs, 

St, 38. A noble picture of the variety of ſuffer. 
ings ; but what words can ſufficiently extol the 
inimitably rich ſimile carry'd on into the next 
Stanza, which is concluded with moſt exquiſite 
grace and art | | 
St. 41. Surely, never was a more lively, pic- 
toreſque execuiion. 

St. 59. Mincio, a river of Venice, runs into 
the Po, which -waſhes Mantua out of the oy 
0 


ORLANDO 


of Benacus, Oenus, the ſon of Manto, daugh- 
ter of Titeſias, foundreſs of Mantua. 

St. 60. Tiphys the pilot in the famous Argo- 
nautic expedition made by Jaſon to Colchis for 
the golden fleece, 

St, 64. Panonia, Hungary,—Auſonian clime, 
Italy: call'd ſo from Auſonius, the ſon of Ulyſles 
by Calypſo, | 

St. 70, Sweet poetry, delicate compliment, 

St. 71. Celebrating the mother, for her early 
impreſſions given her progeny, by proverbial al- 


e — ay 
St. 34. l. 5. Arms I've much wiſh'd for of ſuch faſhion 


new, | 
St. 35. L 5 hearth d. fire L. 6, blaze d. fire L. 7, baſe 
d. mean 


1 


St. 28. rent, St. 30. 1. 6. inſpire, St. 34. ſhewn, 
St. 56. 1, 7, any, St. 59, 1, 6, That by her luſtre, 
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luſion to the well known Latin ſentence 
Quo ſemel eſt imbuta recens, &ec, 

St. 77. The moral here is evident : That in 
matters ſupernatural, our own ſenſes are not ade- 
quate judges : and Bradamant fuffers many ſub- 
—_ diſtreſſes, for her diſobedience to Meliffa's 
in 3 though fated to be happy in the 
end, 

St. 80. This is not the only place, where Ari. 
oſto afſigns to his readers as juſt as entertaining 
reaſons for his ſtarting from one ſtory to another, 


. 


St. L. 1. finding, ſuiting for my la 
A tell together 5 . . 


St. 62.1. 5. But, her own ſpouſe to make exceed, 


KA 


night and day, St 61. I. 8. vir, « St. 63. l. 7 
and, there, 


Ne . 


H ER E the poet takes a glorious opportunity 
to celebrate the acts of the duke of Ferrara, 
relating to ſubjects not ſuitable to be enlarg'd 


upon in this place; but they are moſt nobly 


touch'd by our author's ſkill ; the ſweeteſt eulo- 
gift and ſharpeſt ſatyriſt, 

St, 2. The famous and bloody action at Ra- 
venna would be too prolix to be here recited, 
Monſignor de Fois, nephew of the king of 
France and brother of the Queen of Spain, had 
the command of the French army, and march'd 
to Breſcia, which place, making a ſtrong oppo- 
ſition, he took and ſack'd: and afterwards be- 
fieg'd Ravenna, which alſo made reſiſtance, but, 
after, upon ſome favourable promiſes of the 
French, ſubmitted, who ſoon violated the ſame, 
putting them to the ſword, with other the moſt 
ſhocking as of cruelty, and at laſt deſtroy'd the 
city, Whereſore our poet, as his patron the 


duke of Ferrara was in alliance with the French, 
aſſiſting them with his grand artillery, &c, cen- 
ſures them for not taking Breſcia for their exam- 
ple, and declining any oppoſition, The general 
de Fois was afterwards ſlain, and no leſs blood 
was ſhed on the other fide : as is after expreſs'd. 
St. 4. Signior Fabricio Colonna, a general in 
the intereſt of the Pope, having all his men lain 
in this action, being wounded and ſurrounded on 
all ſides, Alfonſo, the duke of Ferrara, knowing 
him, call'd out, Gallant Roman, don't cauſe 
yourſelf to be kill'd : ſurrender to your fortune: 
And he diſcovering the duke, reply'd, I deliver 
myſelf willingly to ſo generous a perſan, although 
'tis through conſtraint, provided I ſhall not be 
given up to the French, my ancient enemies.— 
Whereupon the duke raifing up his hand gave him 
his. faithful afſurance, and conveying him out of 
the ſlaughter, ſent him toFerrara: nor though moſt 
3 carneſtly 
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24 
carne ſtly preſ.'d by the French, his then allies, 
would he deliver him to them; but ſcoff d at 
fo unjuſt a demand, and at laſt reſtored him ſafe 
to the pope. For which cauſe Arioſto juſtly ce- 
lebrates his inviolable integrity, in the nextStanza, 
towards Colonna, which being in Italian a co- 
lumn, he dignifys that gentleman, by giving him 
ſuch an appellation. L. 3. The gold acorns 
meaning Pope Julius, the ſecond, of the houſe 
of Rovere, who bore for their arms, an oak 
with golden acorns.—L. 4. The truncheon, &c. 
means the Spaniſh forces, then in conjunction 
with the ſaid pope's army. L. 6. "The Lily, i. e. 
The French, whom the duke of Ferrara, by 
his ſkill and bravery ſav'd from moſt imminent 
deſtruction, at that time. This action was near 
Ravenna: Anno 1512. 

St. 9. Faence, Arimini, and other places ſur- 
render'd without oppoſition, fo eſcap'd the out- 
rages, which the two forementioned places had 


ſufter'd. 


St. 17. Martaſin's death is to be read in Boi- 
ardo, 

St. 19. 1. 3. If my inattentive reader has for- 
got the moſt venerable Brunello's perſon, let 
him refreſh his memory, Cant. 3. St. 72. and as 
to the fact, look in Cant. 4. St. 14. 

St. 24. Fin. moi. Arioſto ſhows vaſt circum- 
ſpection, in this noble, though conciſe, com- 
mendation, which he gives of king Sobrin and 
his troops, for reaſons, which will be apparent, 
and I am a profeſs'd enemy, as is my great 
maſter the poet, to anticipation of my reader's 
curioſity, 

St. 25. J. 5. 6. This is a truly poetic deſcrip- 
tion of the winter ſeaſon. Chiron, the Centaur, 
was fabled to be carry'd up to heaven and made 
a conſtellation, who from. his art in ſhooting 
with his bow and arrow, is ſaid to be that ſign of 
the Zodiac, call'd Sagittarius, into which the 
ſun enters the eighteenth of November, and on 
the ſame day 7 December he enters the ſign 
Capricorn, call'd here fierce, by our poet, by 
reaſon of the ſevere weather at the winter ſolſtice. 

St. 31. This gallant performance is related in 
Boiardo, 

St. 37. What a prodigiouſly noble and ſuitably 
bloody compariſon. _ 9 

St. 48. Moſt noble ſimile, finely adapted to 
the burning rage of Mandricard. 

St. 50. After the various bloody groupes de- 
{crib'd in the buſtle of this extraordinary action, 
what a ſcene is thrown open to diſcover this ex- 
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quiſite ſtatue : what attitude] what ſerenity! till 
his too near advancing, being himſelf a figure in 
dreadful contraſt to the other, interrupts the tem- 
per of mind and poſture of body. 

St. 57. The manner of introducing the warm, 
though falſe declaration here and in the next 
Stanza, the lofty'and yet conciſe, as the occaſion 
requir'd, and artful quinteſſence of courtſhip, is 
inimitable, 

St. 63. I hope the ladics will indulge with ex- 
cuſe my ſaying, 'twere to be wiſhed the poet had 
throughout, in his numerous deſcriptions, ob- 
ſerv'd the plus intelligitur with equal delicacy. 

St. 64. This ſweet deſcription ſeems to have 
fre the hint to the elegant lines in Sir John 

enham's Cooper's hill. 

© The ſtream is fo tranſparent, pure and clear, 

© That had the ſelf- enamour'd boy gaz'd here, 

do fatally deceiv'd he had not been, 

* Whilit he the bottom, not his face, had ſeen.” 
Beautiful poetry, but, I fear, falſe natural phi- 
loſophy ; for the clearneſs or tranſparency takes 
mw away the reflectiye quality: Arioſto is ſtrictly 

uſt. 

St. 67. and what follows. —How lovely a con- 
traſt between the deportment of the Turks and 
Chriſtians ! the one depending on human coun- 
ſels and the arm of the fleſh : the other no leſs 
careful in their conduct; but previouſly —_— 
the ſupreme and all the hoſt of heaven, in mo 

ſublime manner: the latter attended with ſucceſs, 


for reaſons gloriouſly affign'd by the poet, after 


the divine and never ſufficiently to be extoll'd 
prayer of the emperour : the effects of which 
are ſet forth with amazing grandeur. 

St. 76. What machinery! what exquiſite 
imagery ! through the whole embaſly of the 
angel Michael ! 

t. 78. Milton ſeems to have approv'd of this 
ſuperexcellent initial moiety. 

St. 79. How truly poetical, but exceſſive ſe- 
vere ſatyr on the Monks. 

St. 80. Tis not to be doubted theſe poignant 
ſtrokes of the poet on the convents created him 
numbers of enemies, and probably occaſion'd 
his choice of his motto——Pro bono malum—— 
with a bee-hive for his device. This and the 
following Stanzas are inexpreſſibly work'd up 
with ſarcaſm. 

St. 83. 4. What invention! what imagery | 
what artful touches. R ; 

St. 87. With what exquiſite force he paints his 


figures: tis impoſſible ſutficiently to extol him. 


St. 88. 
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St. 88. 9. 90. What can exceed theſe three 
Stanzas ? Pythagoras and his diſciple Archytas, 
two famous philoſophers, here finely introduc'd, 
as they eſtabliſh'd a law to their ſcholars, that 
they ſhould obſerve a ſtrict filence, for the term 
of * years, in order to their acquiring learning 
and knowledge, before they preſum'd to ſpeak. 

St. 92, etc. This is one of the innumerable 
beauties which our poet gives us, of which it is 
not poſſible adequately to expreſs one's admira- 
tion : therefore, be it left to the ſenſation of each 
obſerver. —What a cave! what a perſon, filence! 
what indeed all the images] the placing the 
cave in Arabia Felix : what judgment. 

St. 94. Divine writer indeed : not only the 
invention of the whole is immenſe; but one 
might write a folio on the dignity of each word. 
St. 98. Here the poet ſeems inclined to diveſt 
Himſelf of his pompous machinery,and ſhew us,he 
only put it on, to paint in poetic manner, the expe- 
dition and ſecrecy of Rinaldo's marching his 
forces. 

St. 99. What can be nobler, than ſuch manner 
of ſignifying the great multitude? Here I can not 
help remarking a note the ingenious doctor New- 
* has given us in his edition of Milton, Lib. 5. 
J. 44. | 


Heav'n wakes with all his eyes. 


* Here again he has his maſter Spenſer full in 
© view, B. 3. Canto 11. St. 45.” 


Iii how many eyes high heav'n behalds, &c. 


Had the learn'd editor been converſant with Ari- 
oſto, he would rather have refer'd to the Proto- 
didafcalus, whoſe root ſeems not to be meliorated 
by tranſplantation into our Engliſh ſoil ; which 
opinion is ſubmitted, 


E per quanti occhi il ciel le furtive opre 

De gli amatori d mezza noſte ſcopre. 

And with how many eyes the furtive ways 
Of midnight lovers the bright heav'n ſurveys. 


And here, it may be permitted me to ſympathize 
with the worthy editor, on the irreparable loſs of 
Mr. Thyer's interleaved book, which we are de- 


AMEND 
St. 3. I. 5. Youths to follow were not ſlack, 
St. 21. I. 2. and his head to decline. 
St. 43- Durindan once Almont in value held, 
Hector firſt did [ſent, 
St. 44. 1. 7. Them to their deaths in multitudes he 


priv'd of by the careleſſneſs of the carrier on the 
road, for the ſpecimens give us to imagine, thete 
could be no ſmall merit in that gentleman's elabo- 
rate ſtrictures. It is ſomewhat particular, that ns 
premium ſhould have power ſufficient to regain 
ſuch a valuable manuſcript : Is it not reaſonably 
to be ſuſpected, it muſt be fallen into ſome hands 
that are averſe to letting the world know, how 
much our great Engliſh poet is obliged to his pre- 
deceſſors of Italy; and hereby deprive us of ſee- 
ing how well the former knew to chooſe, alter 
and adapt to his different purpoſes ? as, accord- 
ing to the reverend editor“ he, Milton, was 
particularly ſkill'd in the Italian, which he pre- 
e ferred to the French language, as all the men 
Hof letters did at that time in England.“ — And 


indeed not only to Spenſer and Milton may be ap- 
plicable the lines of Manilius, 


oo Cujuſque ex ore profuſos 
Omns paſteritas latices in carmina duxit, 


Amnemgue in tenues auſa et diducere rivos 
Units feecunda bonts, 


St. 100. 1. What elevated thoughts! what 
pomp ! what ſublimity | h 

St. 110. 11. 12. What a dreadful confuſion ! 
horrible deſcription of this ſiege, quite to the 
cloſe of the C. but, perhaps theſe three and the 
final two may have ſome particular touches: 
tho* indeed the whole is ſuperlatively ſhocking. 

St. 116, etc. Can action be painted in fo lively 
colours ! what buſtle ! what croud ! what fury ! 


what imagery of Rodomont quite thro' ! how 


infatuated with rage, not only towards man, but 
even towards the eme, | 

St. 120. Mallea, a low, marſhy place in the 
Ferrareſe, on the left ſide of the Po, remarkable 
for wild boars. | 

St. 128. What fire] what rapidity ! how full 
of formidable circumſtances. 

St. 133. The whole deſcription of the prepa- 
rations for the mine, and ſpringing it, is wonder- 
fully noble; but this picture of horror continued 
in the next St. is amazingly ftrikinz, and the 
poet has expreſs'd it accordingly. 


E. 


St. 5 1. 1. 7. and maids, who were 

St. 56. whereof himſelf t'avail, 

St. 60. 1. 3. his face L. 4. ſometimes her eyes, 
St. 96. 1. 8. Nor, that a miracle twas, any did 
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St. 3. return, St. 7. pogſſam, St. 8. Fiordiligi, 
St. 21. Catalans, brigade, of king d. before ſucceed, 
more, Navarre; St. 20. I. 2. who, bound, him light 
St. 2 1. Brunel, find, St. 25. Algiers J. 6. goat's d. bull's 
nuod o St. 50. tears, flowing amain 1. 6. current, St. 65. 


C 
e ie 


SEER 


I. 2. chio St. 68. I. 1. ch. St. 70. Che pcrir 

laſci St. 93. I. 8. ff regge St. 108. Dard'nel St. 
119. furibund, St. 120. re, St. 125. Pros 

venzal St. 128. extends 1.6. to ſcize: 


eee 
N e 


G N N r U -Y; 


O W elevated, as well as judicious, a me- 
Iod of reſaluting his patron : ſhowing, he 
has nobly perſu'd the maxims, which his poet has 
lay'd down in ſententious brevity : maxims, which 
9 to be imprinted in the heart of every prince 
and general. 
St. 9. Fin. moi. Gay and graceful manner of 
introducing his digrefſion. 
St. 21. T 5. 6. Our poet means doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope. 
St. 22.1. 5, 6. The Streights of Gibraltar. 
St. 23. The diſcovery of America grandly ſet 
forth. 
St. 27, Cortez, the Spaniſh general at the con- 
queſt of Mexico. 


St. 31. This Andrew Doria, whom Arioſto ſo 


highly celebrates, was invited by his friends to 
take the opportunity, which offered of ſeizing to 
himſelf the ſovereingnty of Genoa; but he gal- 
lantly refuſed it,, and conducted the emperor 
Charles V. thither, and reconciled the Spaniards, 
who had hitherto been. mortal enemies. to the 
Genoeſe. On this account the emperor made him 
his chief admiral, in which poſt he behaved with 
conſummate bravery (which to be ſure. is-a good 
thing in an admiral) and his very. name was 
dreaded by the "Turkiſh Corſairs. Vid. Paul. 
ov. 

St. 37. The Magi, a ſect of the Perſtans, who 
uſurped for a long time the ſovereignty there, and 
call'd a haven by their name. 

St. 41. This is in reference to Boiardo. 


St. 46. Such a reply is much to the honour of 


our countryman.; and tho' he was poſſeſſed of his 


enchanted horn, his not knowing the ſucceſs it 
might have with ſo formidable a monſter, whoſe 
power he could not be acquainted with, renders 
his action brave, his ſentiments heroic, and his 
calculation noble, in the next St. 

St. 49. Horrible picture, ſuited for the pencil 
of a Spagnolett. | 

St.50. What variety of ſtriking ſimiles, how na- 
tural and noble. 

St. 59. This fiction is here charmingly intro- 
duced: ſweetly carried on. | 

St. 62. Elegant and natural imagery, and cis- 
cumſtances, which give a ſurprizing life to the 
ſtory, and make us perfectly conceive: ourſelves 
upon the very ſpot. : | 

St. 66. This ſtory of Orril is one of thoſe, 
which Ariofto has caſt in to entertain his-readers, 
by. enlivening his poem, left it might prove too 
pompous and grave: being intended for a banter 
on the fable of the ſerpent Hydra, which, as the 
poets undoubtedly aſſur'd us, as oft as its head was 
cut off had more came anew. 

St. 70. Admirable fimile given us in order to 
ws forming a juſt idea of OrriFs nature and abi- 
tes, 

St. 73. He jokes. on the notoriety of his own 
fictitious ſtory, and continues his merriment with: 
an air of ſerioſity. 

St. 81. 2. 3: An enterprize indeed of the moſt 
extraordinary kind, the incidents of which the poct 
gives us with no leſs accuracy, than ſpirit, for fear 
the verity of his narrative ſhould be ſuſpectable. 

St. 84. Arioſto, inſtead of taking the indul- 
gence, allow'd in a long work, of ſleeping, {till 

prefers 


ORLANDO 


prefers laughing: his choice muſt be the more 
grateful to his readers, | 

St. 87. Exquiſitely high - finiſh'd picture in 
all points. 

It muſt be manifeſt to a very moderate intui- 
tion, that great part of this admirable perfor- 


mance is intended (as is elſewhere hinted) for 


banter upon romances, as well as for latent ſa- 
tire on thoſe improprieties, which had been com- 
mitted in the ſublimeſt and moſt regular epic 
poems, which indiſcretions, nevertheleſs, had 
been not only overlook'd, but had met with ap- 
probation from ſucceeding ages in general. 
Whoever conſiders the fire, invention and ſci— 
ence of Arioſto, with ſuitable attention, and un- 
biaſs'd judgment, will ſcarcely doubt his abilities 
for — * an exact heroic poem; if his power 
ſhould be ſuſpected, let his ſuperior be propoſed 
to us.—But to infer, that he could not, becauſe 
he did not, is by no means a conſequence to be 
admitted. Had he, in that age wherein he lived, 
exhibited ſuch a work, his nation would not, as 
they were then diſpoſed, have afforded him readers; 
nor could he have perſued, in a performance cir- 
cumſcribed by thoſe rigid laws, his plan of ridi- 
cule on the various points, which he intended to 
laſh in general: and in particular, ſet in contempt- 
ible light the romances and fictions of Chivalry 


AM E ND 


St. 18. ſea, wiſh'd ſhe'd to him make known, 
St. 19. But becauſe here itſelf extends ſo wide 
Meridian forward throws 
The Ethiopian 
St. 22. 1. 5. The ſhores ſome | 
St. 28. ſteed, from the poſt ſtarting laſt, 
St. 31. proweſs, ſhall ſcour ev'ry ſea: 
That where, from Calpe to the Nilo, they hear 
trembling fear. 
St. 32. I ſee, the premium of his victory 
St. 60. I. 5. &er wrought, 
Or hammer,thing ſo fine was never made. 
St. 61. I. 5. Aſtolf went on, till to him were. 


E R R 


St. 1. I. 1. 'tis, St. 30. your ſea. St. 35. view, 
St. 56. of ſteely d. tho': St. 96. 1. 7. And them 
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and Love, which he apparently conceiv'd had 
hurt the diſcretion and enervated the minds of the 
numerous followers of ſuch ſtudies. Wherefore 
on the whole, they, who conſider him partially, 
and without having his whole plan in view, reſem- 
ble the young Virtuoſo, who, on his return from 
Rome, Tu, Ne the obeliſk at the Vatican, 
becauſe he fancy'd, with ſome of his optic glaſſes, 
he could detect ſome flaw in the top of that ſub- 
lime curioſity : and I remember once being in 
company with a ſmatterer in architecture, who 
had not travelled quite ſo far for his profound 
experience, who would not allow, that poor 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren had form'd for us a noble 
fabrick, becauſe ſome freeze, cornice, or other 
member in the front of St. Paul's was not to his 

out, 
, St. 98. How exceſſive curious in all his pro- 
ceedings : there is great peculiarity in preſenting, 
oy ſpurs of our patron ſaint to the Engliſh 

uke, | 

St. 101. This ſtory is begun in Boiardo, _ 

St.102, Byzantium, which the emperorConſtan- 
tine almoſt entirely built anew, and made his 
place of reſidence, which, tho' now got into the 
hands of the 'T urks, retains its name to this day, 
viz. Conſtantinople. —It was gained by Maho- 
met II. An. 1453. The Turks call it Stambull. 


M EN N 


| now quite near : 
St. 62. The monſtrous giant's figure to deſcry : 
St. 67. Alone was Orril ; they hin ſo ſurround, 
'That his defence 
St. 75. When him, who thus the giant bound led on, 


To be the knight oꝰ th leopard they made out, 
I. 8. They him accoſt 


St. 78. To ſuch as thought on't, which a dream 
St. 83. 1. 7. Up by the Nile bearing it, flys - 
St. 93. 1. 3. And not have turn'd off from the ſhore 
St. 105. |. 1. however, not of it to ſpeak 

and go alone were beſt, 
I. 3. thence to take 


eee args 1 


St. 101. love, St. 105. Aquilant, 
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C A N T O XVI. 


ence in the calamities of the amorous 
ate: excellent way of paying his compliment 
to his miſtreſs : is there female hard-hearted 
enough not to think, he deſerved compaſſion? 
St. 9. Our age affording no ſuch characters, 
it is to be fared the poet's deſcription of Origil 
in theſe ſix Stanzas, and the effect thereof may 
appear too incredible, 


Rae manner of ſetting forth his own ſci- 
A 


St. 16. He alludes to her treacheries, which 


are more fully related in Boiardo. 

St. 17. He proceeds on the dreadful aſſault to 
the moiety of St. 26. with different tranſitions ; 
but ſticks to his painting the horror of Rodo- 
montꝰs and deportment in lively colours. 

St. 23. Typhoeus, a giant fabled to have un- 

ne the ſame fate of Enceladus, mention'd 
C. 12. St. 1. This is ſuppoſed to have been in 
the iſland of Inarime, now call'd Iſchia, in the 
kingdom of Naples. L. 6. The phalanx now 
us'd indeterminately for any conſiderable part of 
an army, conſiſted originally, among the Mace- 
donians, of 16,000 ſelect men. 

St. 26. In this laſt 88 and the following, 
as it were to take a little breath, he deſcribes 


EN D 
St. 10. Reward you her, who loves and worſhips you ? 
E R R 


St. 1, I. 5. That, if St. 18. J. 6. abbian dave, 
Mataliſta, | 


Paris as it was in his time, which may perhaps 
oy ſtung Voltaire ſo as to make him abuſe 
im. 

St. 32. to 38. incluſive. Lofty and well adapted 
ſpeech of Rinaldo. | 

St. 36. The reward, which the Romans uſed to 
beſtow, for the cauſe there mentioned, being a 
crown of oaken boughs, call'd by them corona 
civica. 

St. 47. 8. Arioſto inclines to give us ſome 
merriment, and indeed in good time, to relieve 
the mind, that has been on the ſtretch. This 
king of Oran is a fine creature; but the horſe 
ſeems the more reſpectable beaſt. 

St. 56. 7. 8. Glorious Stanzas : what confu- 
ſion! what fermentation ! what painting! 

St. 79. Cirene, a noble city of Lybia, which 
being a province of Africa, the African people 
are here meant. 

St. Bo. How nobly conciſe, as occaſion 
requir'd, ſpeech, and yet how nervous and figni- 
ficant. | | 

St. 86. 7. Tremendous meſſage moſt dread- 
fully deſcrib'd. 

St. 88. Exquiſite fine ſimile. 


M E NT. S. 
St. 57. Vaſt ſhadow does all round the 


K . 


St. 21, I. 3. and thoſe, ſmall St. 65. Etearc St. 67: 
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RULY grand beginning, and finely 

adapted to the ſtate of his own country, 
as well as inſtructive to future ages and nations; 
unleſs they can be able to perſuade themſelves, 
that Providence is only an imaginary thing, and 
that the Supreme Ruler of all things ſubmits his 
power and authority to what we call chance. 

St. 4. Thraſimene, Cannae, Trebbia; places 
where Hannibal made ſuch dreadful laughter of 
the Roman forces, from one of which he ſent 
home to Carthage three buſhels of rings, for a 
token of his immenſe victory. 

St. 12. There can ſcarce be a more terrible de- 

ſcription form'd, than this appearance of Rodo- 
mont and thoſe within the palace loooking at 
him. Let his attack on Paris throughout be 
compar'd to what Pyrrhus does at Troy, and 
then decide which poet's imagination is the moſt 
elevated. 
St. 18.9. 20. 1. Moſt charming deſcription. 
He ſets before us, firſt, the moſt delicious ſpot, 
and then enriches it with the moſt conſummate 
pomp and pageantry, within and without. What 
a ſpeCtacle | | 

St. 29. This ſtory of the Hurc is partly a very 
trite ſubject, in Italy; the nurſes threatening to 
throw their children to him, if they won't be 
good, &c. Our author being inclined to ſhew 
his extraordinary talents, and according to the 
Engliſh proverb, make a ſavoury diſh out of a 
Joint-ſtool, has wrought it up in emulation of 
the two confeſſedly ſupreme poets. 

St. 39. Arioſto manifeſtly intends a banter on 
the Polyphemus, by this introduction of the 
Hurc's good lady, which he ſeems to have as 
much right to do, as the amender of Shakeſpear's 
play of the Tempeſt had to exhibit the ſiſter of 
Caliban, the fair Sycorax. 

St. 40. Tis ſaid the poet apply'd this 1.8. to 
his Hurc, from the uſage ever obſerv'd among 
the Cannibals, 


St. 49. I. 5. 6. The ſerioſity of this tale, ſo 
kept up, confirms the poet's intended merri- 
ment, 

St. 63. three laſt lines. Elegant preciſeneſs, as 
to the exact time of this important incident, in 
the ſolemn and undoubtedly veritable narrative. 

St. 68. Who would profeſs himſelf ſo obſti- 
nate a ſceptic, to doubt the credibility of this 
teſtimony, given by one who is ſo diſcreetly cau- 
tious, that his gueſts may not be miſled by any miſ- 
repreſentation in a hiſtory of ſuch dignity, which 
really gave riſe to ſuch a glorious feſtival, to be 
regularly continu'd in his country every fourth 
month? L. 3. 4. Calends are the firſt day of 
every month ; the ides are the thirteenth of ſome 
months, and fifteenth of others, put here indeter- 
minately, as if the poet jocularly meant it not 
re to ſignify what length of time Norandin 
remain'd in that confinement, = 

St. 73. What a glorious as well as ſatirical 
apoſtrophe is this, for ſeven Stanzas, to the 
Chriſtian princes and ſtates, ending with the 

ope. | 
F St. 93. Here commences the fineſt account of 
a tournament that ever was ſet forth, containing 
thirteen Stanzas, with infinite life and variety. 

St. 119, How beautiful a fabric, ſweetly ſitu- 
ated : and the landſcape all about it, touch'd up 
with all particularities to ſtrike the imagination, 
demonſtrate Arioſto to be a conſummate artiſt in 
all ſorts of paintings, which he would ſet be- 
fore us. 

St. 129. By ancient nurſe, the poet means the 
earth, from whence the firſt man came, and by 
the fruits of which we are all nouriſhed, fo he 
calls it, C. 2. St. 33. antica madre, the ancient 
mother: or elſe he means the water, which ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Thales the philoſo- 
pher, was the principle of all things : for to thoſe 
on land, the ſun, when riſing, appears to come 

| out 
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out of the earth, and to ſuch as are on the ſea, it zas, the unjuſt diſgrace of Grifon is inimitably 


ſeems to riſe from the waters. 


St. 131. In this and the three ſubſequent Stan- 


A ME ND 


till in his ſhady ſite 


St. 65. I. 3. 
Upon the graſs, 


E R R 


St.2. 1. 3. e/altd St. 4. I. 2. abbia St. 7. I. 6. none? 
St. 14. I. 8. own? St. 19. I. 1. bright, 1. 6. Pacgue 
zanfe St. 22. I. 6. on them L.7. them St. 29. I. 6. /a 


dimeſtro ! St 36. 1. 3. Finding around, in St. 43. J. 4- 


deſcribed, ., 


ENT. 
St. 106. 1. 8. As better ſkill'd, in 


A T A. 


e al mal, St. 52. C'ho di St. 53. 1. 3. pelle in L. 4. 
For he would St. 59. I. 6. à gr St. 67. moon d. 
morn St. 72. I. 4. 4 due St. 94. CV intiera St. 106. 
tor Pobbrobrio St. 133. 1. 6. other did do, 


kk 


a e re 


AN words give, in politer manner, an en- 
0 comium on his prince's indulgence to free- 
dom of accefs? on his juſtice, prudence, and 
other virtues ? the ſecond Stanza it is moſt pro- 
bable, is relative to the ſubject ſpoken of and re- 
fer'd to in C. 3. St. 61. 

St. 7. I. 6. The ſcouts : in the original Tala- 
cimanni : this is a Turkiſh word, which, if 

ibly to be introduc'd in the tranſlation, could 
— no good effect, and muſt have been unintelli- 
gible. As the Turks prohibit the uſe of bells, 
when they want any ſudden notice to be given 
at great diſtance, they cauſe people to mount the 
top of their moſques, and with loud cries perform 
the ſame, who have the aſoreſaid appellation. 


St. 14. 5. Moſt magnificent compariſon, grandly 


enrich'd with circumſtances. 

St. 19. Moſt exquiſite ſimile. 

St. 27. How bold and artfully ſevere on the 
monaſteries, that they only counterfeited, when 
diſcord was not with them: the excellent book 
taken to pieces. by the Obſerver Obſerv'd, com- 
plains Arioſto does not perſonify the paſſions ; 
can there be a more complex piece of ſatire ? 


St. 30. Maſterly diſpoſition, making diſcord 


and pride in perſon the grand movers on Rodo- 
mont's mind, and jealouty to complete the ope- 
ration. 

St. 33. Exquiſite jealouſy ! what true poetic 
dignity in her ſignificant embrace. 

St. 34. Can the paſſions be exhibited in grander 
imagery ? and what a ſimile follows! in which 
beautiful introductions and compoſitions, he ex- 
cels the whole world, ſo that to do juſtice to each, 
each might demand a volume. | | 

St. 38. 1.6. Term uſed in the game of cheſs. 

St. 43. This ſhort and ſpirited ſpeech contains 
the whole ſubſtance, that could have been uttered 
on ſuch an occaſion : and his falling inſtantly to 
action ſhews the hurry he was in. 

St. 49. 50. 1. Sweet character and ſpeech of 
Dardinell, and the ſly poet generally does due ho- 
nour to his own merit, by making ſuch ſpeeches 
productive of good effect. 

St. 55. I. 2. Tho' the poet ſcoffs his invoca- 
tion, yet he chooſes afterward to give him ſuc- 
ceſs, which, the more to dignify him, may be 
ſignified the effect of his own perſonal prowels, 
for a future important occaſion. 

St. 65. Horatius Cocles, who, when the Ro- 

mans 
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mans all fled, oppos'd the whole force of Por- 
ſenna king of the Etrurians, from entering Rome, 
on the bridge, till it broke down under them, 
when he leapt into the Tyber and ſwam ſafe to 
ſhore. 

St. 66. Our poet muſt, as oft as the ſubject 
admits, caſt a peculiarity of grace on his figures : 
what a noble, open, grand attitude is Norandin 
deſcrib'd in, and ſuitable to his geſture is his 
frank confeſſion of his error, and generous offer 
to make amends : nor is Grifone's ready forgive- 
neſs and conduct thereon, leſs amiable. 

St. 69. I. 4. The holding forth the hand, in 
the previous St. as a ſignal of truce, is quite no- 
ble; but the attitude of Grifon, in this line, is 
inimitably grand and pictoreſque. 

St. 88. 9. Extremely lively and natural the 
violence of the populace, which was as much 
excrted before, tho” in a ſomewhat different man- 
ner, againſt Grifone. 

St. 93. One would not preſume to aſſert the 
poet meant, by Lucina, other than the wife of 
Norandin ; but if we might ſuppoſe it to be the 
goddeſs of child-birth, how elegant would it be, 
that Origil's puniſhment was poſtpon'd or re- 
mitted, on account of her pregnancy. 

St. 103. Tithonius the ſon of Laomedon king 
of Troy, fabled in his youth to be beloved by Au- 
rora the goddeſs of the morning (the meaning of 
which is, he was an early riſer) which love ſhe 
continued till he was of a vaſt age, and then ſhe 
cauſed him to be taken up to heaven, that he 
might be conſtantly with her. 

St, 109. This is to be read in Boiardo. 

St. 112. A moſt noble manner of deſcribing 
Marphiſa's warlike diſpoſition. 

St. 115. The ſurprize of this numerous aſſem- 
bly is grandly introduc'd. 

St. 121. J. 5. 6. Conciſe, ſatyric, but juſt, 
touch upon the populace. 

St. 125. The grand character of Marphiſa ſet 
forth, and related in a fine manner here and in 
the next Stanza. 

St. 138. 9. And o' my word, it was worth 
their while to land for the ſight of ſuch a ſpot, as 
the only reading the ſo engaging circumſtances 
thereto relating captivate the imagination. 

St. 141. and the four following. Moſt glo- 
rious deſcription of a hurricane. All the diffe- 
rent accidents, which may dittrets, all the diffe- 
rent functions of the ſailors, which may aid, in 
ſhort every particular mark'd with vaſt exactneſs 
and fire, as well as elegance. 


ous in his character, 
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St. 148. Glorious manner of challenging, 
and more glorious one of accepting, being more 
circumſtantial. And ſweet retort of the oppro- 
brious word Huth. 

St. 153. In order to dignify the fall of this 
young monarch, the poet caſts in two ſwect ſi- 
miles together. 

St. 154. What a lofty compariſon, admirably 
ſuited, 

St. 162. Beautiful, in various circumſtances. 

St. 164. Worked up by delicate degrees to a 
noble Climax. 

St. 165. This whole epiſode ſhould be com- 
par'd with Virgil's Nifus and Euryalus.— To 
make proper annotations here, each Stanza mult 
be tranſcribed, 
St. 173. Arioſto, in the nice circumſtance of 
ſlaying enemies, when taken by ſurprize in their 
ſleep, has made uſe of marvellous circumſpec- 
tion: C. 9. St. 4. Orlando had the ſame oppor- 
tunity, and yet diſdains the putting it in prac- 
tice; wherefore, it was neceflary here to aſſign 
an irrefragable reaſon for ſuch a counter-conduct, 
or his judgment muſt have been impeached of an 
Meant: it is therefore manifeſt, that their 
department was juſt and natural, thus actuated 
by deſire of obtaining vengeance for their dead 
king, towards whom their love was ſo highl 
demonſtrated: on the other hand, Orlando, who 
had no ſuch pungent motives, is as naturally in- 
fluenc'd by that generoſity which is ſo conſpicu- 
t is apparent, our poet 
had an eye to the Niſus and Euryalus of Virgil, 
whoſe characters are blemiſhed by acting like the 
former, without having ſuch motives for their 
ſanction ; and who ought to have acted like the 
latter, as they were only in the nature of en- 
voys to pals ſecretly, through the ſilent camp, 
and not riſque a diſcovery of themſelves and nul- 
lity of their errand of ſuch high importance, by 
ſtopping, for either ſlaughter or plunder. | 

be 178. Elegant touch, in the final couplet, 
to heighten the character of Medor. 

St. 182. Theſe two initial lines ſeem to be a 
refined ſarcaſin on the Niſus and Euryalus (as 
juſt before was hinted) as to their condeſending, 
at ſo critical. a juncture, to incumber themſelves. 
with pillage from their enemies. 

St. 184. Said by the poets to be called Luna, 
in heaven, Diana, on earth, and Proſerpina, in. 
hell. | 

St. 187. With what art and delicacy is Medo- 
ro's character touch'd and. heightened, by aſſign- 
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ing the reaſon for his reſtraining the violence of more conciſe, or a more compleat deſcription o 


his lamentation ! 
St. 192. Can words, can invention form a 


AME N D 
St. 24. 1. 6. At ſeeing, left, as loſt, 
St. 31. I. 2. was project ſt ad in thought: 
St. 63. Fin coup. left thigh 


was, nor had of breath ſupply. 

St. 65. 1. 5. Horatius St. 71. 1. 3. that foreign 
Greek agen, 

St. 84. 1. 4. Grifon, no wrong was done 

St. 91. J. 1. where ne'er yet aroſe 
Grifone from his bed, 

St. 110. I. 8. And them, fans ceremony, down 
ſhe rends. | 
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St. 20. 1. 4. willow's St. 39. 1. 2. ſpreads St. 
68. 1. 3. thee, St. 70. 1. 2. agen; St. 74. |. 1. 
he ſuch a L. 4. Barutti [both in Or. and Tranſl.] L. 
7. Lizza, St. 76. by the king's St. 80. Martano, d. 
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f 
a gloomy wood ! how pictoreſque. 


M ENT S. 

I. 5. braveſt one 

I. e. hiſe deſir d to be and went 
St. 136. 1. 2. A breeze at its firſt haven to them 


eir beat: 
gave, 
St. 137. 1. 3- a north eaſt blaſt 
St. 139. 1. 2. Wat'ring, a little fertile riv'let ſtrays ; 


St. 132. 
St. 133. 


St. 143. J. 3. ne about, on his ſhrill pipe does 
ow, 
St. 148. l. 7. contentious care, 
K 


his St. 108, things and rare. St. 135. I. 5. of d. 
in St. 154. 1. 4. down, St 158. 1.8. ery 
St. 179. 1. 7. For as their bodies were, 
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HIS introduction gives Arioſto a fine occa- 
tion of ſetting forth his perſonal fidelity, and 
laſhing his inſolent and envious enemies at 
court: on which he breaks off with great art and 
freedom of pen. + 95S 
St, 6. The reader, whether acquainted or not 
with the original, will excuſe my remark, how- 
judiciouſſy Arioſto, to celebrate the character of 
Vader, diſtinguiſhes him from Cloridan, in 
their deportment towards the body of their dead 
king ; making the latter, in the 189th St. of the 
foregoing C. uſe the word gittar, to caſt down. 
And in the next St. he himſelf uſes g:itro, he 
did caſt down, Whereas, ſpeaking os Medoro's 
action, he ſays Z'ha ripoſato; which beauty is 
endeavoured to be marked in the tranſlation. 
St. 12. The ſtory, alluded to with great judg- 
ment, 1s as follows : Creon (afterwards king of 


Thebes) was father of Jocaſta, who married 


Laius, then king of that place, by whom he had 
a ſon Oedipus : and Laius being told by the ora- 
cle, that his fon ſhould flay him, gave him to a 
ſhepherd, to be put to death; but, he compaſſi- 
onating the infant, would not kill him, but caſt 
him where he imagined he muſt periſh; but a 
herdſman of Polybus, king of Corinth, finding 
him, that king and queen, having no child of 
their own, bred him up as ſuch. Oedipus find- 
ing, when he grew up, that theſe were not his 
parents, would ſeek his fortune, and unhappily 
met his father, and, unknowing, put him to 
death, and then, . ignorantly alſo, married his 
own mother, by whom he had two ſons, Eteo- 
cles and Polynices, and a daughter named Anti- 
gone. Oedipus diſcovering his miſtake, tore his 
own eyes out, and was led about by his daugh- 
ter with great tenderneſs ; but the two ſons fell 
into ſuch fury about ſeizing the kingdom, on 

they 
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they killed each other: thereupon their grandfa- 
ther Creon took the ſovereignty, and command- 
ed the two brother's bodies ſhould not be buried, 
but left for the birds and beaſts; but Antigone 
coming there, buried her brother Polynices, of 
whom ſhe was extreamly fond : this as ſoon as 
Creon was informed of, he ordered her to be bu- 
ried alive; which, when Hæmon, Creon's ſon, 
ſaw, who was in love with her, he killed him- 
ſelf at the tomb, whereupon Eurydice his mother, 
died for grief. 

St. 17. This is one of his ludicrous apologies, 
for his diſcontinuance of the ſtory; at once mark- 
ing the ſkill of his own texture, and bantering 
any who ſhould preſume to cenſure it. 

St. 21. Pretty, though concile, compliment 
on the art of ſurgery. 

St. 25. Our wounded youth ſurely deſerves 
not only the good offices of the ſhepherd, but 


the more important regard of Angelica, by his 


laudable conduct towards his deceaſed king and 
friend, 

St. 30. Ruſcelli here makes a remark too in- 
genious and juſt to be paſſed by, on this, which 
he ſays he muſt ever call Divine poem; but it is 
too long to be entirely recited: it 1s as to the 
great circumſpection of the poet, in regard to the 
only two legal marriages, which Arioſto gives 
us. That of Ruggier with Bradamant, which, 
being in honour of the houſe of Eſte, he works 
up to the higheſt grandeur, and concludes there- 
with. As, by way of contraſt, this is humble, 
and as all circumſtances rendered it impoſſible to 
be otherwiſe, he only relates the violence of 
Angelica's paſſion, and her reſolution to apply to 
Medor, which application muſt have been inde- 
licate; ſo he ſtops ſhort with this noble apo- 
ſtrophe to the lovers of Angelica, in the two fol- 
lowing ſtanzas, meaning thereby to dazzle the 
attention of his readers: for, as Angelica had fo 


great a ſhare in the cataſtrophe of his poem, and 


more particularly as to his poetical heroe, it was 
unſuitable ſhe ſhould debaſe herſelf: on the other 
hand, as he had already exhibited ſo many illegal 
amours, he could not make his Medor utter any 
thing but what muſt be common ; ſo he amuſes 
his readers by the introduction of that parade of 
her royal lovers; and, as it were, inſenſibly de- 
ludes them, as to her advances, or Medor's re- 
ply, and {tarts ſuddenly to the fact, St. 33. which 
he declares was in due form, and honourable, 
not without fixing the ſtamp on Angelica's vir- 
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tue, which he has hitherto ſuffered to be ſuſ- 
pectable. 

St. 35. Alluſive to the fourth neid of Vir- 
ah where Aneas and Dido flew, ſrom the vio- 
ent tempeſt, to the cave, and performed the 
contract, ſuppoſed to have been agreed upon be- 
tween Juno and Venus. 

St. 43. Grand continuance for eleven St. of 
the tempeſt began in the former C. mixt with 
rich and delightful incidents, 

St. 48. This muſt have been ſome ſanctuary, 
or chapel, dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin, and 
celebrated in Arioſto's time; but the leveral 
commentators ſpeak doubtfully of its Jocality : 
ſome think it to have been in f riuli ; but others 
ſay more poſitively, that Ettan was a place in 
Paleſtine near Jeruſalem, where the holy Virgin 
was born; and add, that her image, and the ſa- 
cred houſe where it was ſet up, were tranſported 
to Loretto, to which place people vowed to 
make pilgrimage. | | 

St. 50. This phanomenon of fire, flaſhing on 
the tops of the maſt, or on the higheſt part of 
the ſhip, is attempted to be accounted for, by 
the natural philoſophers ; but the Catholic ma- 
riners eſteem it a miracle performed by their pa- 
tron St. Hermo : when it is a double light, it is 
ſaid to prognoſticate calm weather; but when 
ſingle, the reverſe. 

St. 59. By Aſtolfo's deportment, our poet 
artfully marks out in what manner he would 
have his reader receive this whimſical relation. 
St. 66, Cumea, one of the ten Sibylls, which 
perſons are inſiſted upon by the learned to have, 
in reality, exiſted, and to have predicted the 
coming of our Bleſſed Saviour. Aulus Gellius 
gives an hiſtorical account of this Cumea and her 
works: but the poets have annexed their fables 
concerning her, viz. That Apollo was in love 
with her when a virgin, and would grant her 
any defire : that ſhe thereupon took up a handful 
of ſand, and requeſted ſhe might live as many 
years as were grains therein contained; but hav- 
ing forgot to add thereto, that ſhe might not de- 
cay with old age, ſhe declined, in length of time, 
till ſhe remained only a voice, 

St. 71. The Engliſh tongue ſupplys no ſuitable 
word. for pzazza, The French call it p/ace; but 
that is not to us ſatisfactory, being quite a gene- 
ral word; ſo it is rendered, in this tranſlation, 
either /quare or plain, as occaſion requires, By 
cuſtom, the cloyſters in Covent-Garden, go par- 

ING ticularly 
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ticularly under that denomination ; whereas it 
properly belongs to the area, and not the arcade, 
and is equally applicable to Hanover, Groſvenor- 
Square, &c. 

St. 74. Alluding to the famous knot called the 


Gordian, from one Gordius, who was once a 


huſbandman ; but by the oracle of Apollo, being 
the firſt that . — the temple, he was conſti- 
tuted king of Phrygia : whereupon he hung up 
his cords, uſed before in his buſineſs, in the tem- 
ple, one of which was tied in a peculiar hard 
knot; and it was predicted, whoever could looſe 
that ſhould reign over that country: it being 
— 4 to Alexander the Great, he drew in- 
ſtantly his ſword, and cut it through, thereby 
either to fulfil or fruſtrate the 88 

St. 78. My Engliſh reader will pardon, in this 
laborious taſk, the liberty taken of uſing a French 
term, which is now familiar among our archi- 
tects for the front of a building: the c ſhould 
have been printed thus c, and ſounds the ſame as 
our ſ. L. 5. Di verſo il freddo plauſtro,. from the 
cold waggon i. e. from the northern ſide: the 
Bear ſtar or Charles's wain, where the ſeven ſtars 
are aſtronomically, may one ſay, fancifully ſup- 
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St. 21. 1. 5. As father us'd ſuch ſcience to impart, 


And without book leave to his family) 
St. 47. I. 1. with greater cruelty, on the third day, 
St. 22. I. 5. Bearing foreright, the | 
St. 70. I. 6. Makes them the rope take, which to 
St.77.1.6. Of thouſands, bridled, fadled, choſen out, 
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St. 16. 1. 2. di/degno St. 21. 1. 3. ſtudy, St. 
24. blends, juice St. 43. gave the St. 44. 1. 6. 
80: St. 62. I. 2. view, St. 70. * 6. 2 le fa ſent, 


poſed to be five for the carriage, and two to re- 


- preſent the oxen that draw it. 


St. 79. Emblem prettily thrown in, in order 
to take oft any blemiſh from the young warrior's 
character, ſignifying his diſpleaſure at the ſervice 
he was in, and what he was therefore enjoined 
to perform ; as he afterwards more particularly 
relates in Stanza 37. of the next Canto, as to 
their law in general, and after as to his own par- 
ticular Stanza 61. &c. 

St. 84. A bold and unexpected ſhort fimile, 
yet full of propriety and ſignificance, a 

St. 8 5. Fine figures throughout. 

St. 89. Entertaining method of bringing in ſo 
nes an offer: Marphifa's reply no leſs gal- 
ant and uniform with her conſtant character. 
* 94. &c. A wonderful high-finiſhed combat 

is. 

St. 99, 100. Arioſto doubtleſs had obſerved 
the heroes in general of Homer fight, with the 
ferocity of dogs, and with almoſt as little ratio- 
nality ; therefore, to ſignalize himſelf, throws 
in from time to time ſuch beautiful converſe, ſo- 
liloquies, and reflexions, as theſe, which will 
ſcarcely be found equalled in the moſt celebrated: 
poets. 


C 


Which at Damaſcus, 
St. 8 1. I. 2. To th' meeting, bore 
St. 100. I. 8. That he 'd not 
St. 107. I. 1. Without reſerve, they th' invita- 
tion took. 
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St. 72. females, St. 75. I. 3. die; St. 85. 1. 2. 
poi lo | 
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A Rioſto is certainly the moſt refined praiſer 
and ſevereſt blamer, that ever wrote: proofs 
of this are herein innumerable. He is conſcious, 
that notwithſtanding the ſeeming extravagance 
of Marphiſa's character, her pride, her ferocity, 
&c. She never does one act, that has not the 
ſanction of generoſity, juſtice, and ſtrict honour. 
How nice and elevated then is his compliment ? 

St. 1. Harpalye and Camilla, two warlike fe- 
males mentioned in Virgil: the former remark- 
able for relieving her father from bondage, by 
her valour, without a ranſom. Sapho and Co- 
rinna, two famous female poets : the latter O- 
vid's miſtreſs; the former Grecian lady, ſaid 
not to be ſtrictly conhned to one. 

St. 1 5. The iſland of Crete, in the time of 
king Minos, contained an hundred cities, and 
was therefore called Hecatompolis. 

St. 20. Arioſto ſeems to be a great connoiſſeur 
in the matters of Love. 

St. 55. Arch ſatiriſt, to render ſo feeble the 
hearts of the juvenile part of the female common- 
wealth.—Al1l, that are acquainted with the ſex, 
muſt know, their ſeverity renders this acccount 
groundleſs and improbable. | 

St. 62. In this and the two ſubſequent glorious 
Stanzas the poet ſeems to demonſtrate his inten- 
tion to diffipate any luxurious imaginations, 
which may have been rais'd in his too unheedin 
readers, by a ſcene, which he rendered a little 
pleaſant, only to betray them into that ſhame, 
which his more juſt and nervous moral muſt com- 
pel them to ſuffer on this plain conviction of 
their error, in ſetting an eſtimation on a ſtate of 
life unworthy a brute of dignity, much more 
ſo of a rational creature. 

St. 71, It was impoſſible in our language, to 
find out a ſuitable word to expreſs the enclos'd 
place us'd for their combats ; fo I have preſum'd 
to adopt one : the ſenſe of which, I might flatter 


myſelf, the context would make clear, without 


this apology. 


St. 73. Spoke like thyſelf, my choice ſpirit, 
Marphile. 

St. 77. Arioſto is determin'd to ſet before us 
a true heroine, no leſs glorious in her reaſoning 
in the next Stanza, which he takes care to point 
out, in the ſubſequent one. | 

St. 82. Calliſto, the daughter of Lycaon, king 
of Arcadia, faid by the heathen mythology to be 
taken up to heaven by Jupiter, and made the 

reater Bear Star, call'd alio Charles's wain. 
Fhe ſtory is farther related ; that Jupiter having 
debauch'd Calliito, ſhe had by him a ſon nam'd 
Atcas: Juno transformed the mother into a Bear, 
and the ſon unknowingly, as he was hunting, 
ſhot her; ſo Jupiter made the one the greater, 
and the other, when he dy'd, the lefler Bear 
Star, The poet deſcribes in this manner the 
break of day, as that ſtar appears not till juſt at 
morning. It is remarkable, here it is call'd 
Aratro, and in the preceding C. St. 79. Plauſtro e 
the firſt meaning a plough, the latter a waggon ; 
but this will not appear ſo extraordinary to us, 
when it is obſerv'd, in ſeveral counties in Eng- 
land, thoſe two words are uſed in common tor 
both. 

St. 88. Exceſſive grand the deſcription of the 
horn, and the effects of it. The dreadful fimi- 
le in the next Stanza is marked in an inimitably 
fine manner. | 

St. 90. and next moiety. What a lively and 
glorious picture of a terrify'd croud in an amphi- 
theatre, 

St. 100, Malea, a promontory in Liconia, dan- 
gerous to mariners,as well on account of therocks, 
as that the winds ever blow obliquely thither. 

St. 103. Elegant and noble reflection. 

St. 119. The merriment of Zerbin upon ſee- 
ing ſuch an odd object, as the woman fo ſtrong- 
ly deſcribed, and the ſubſequent deportment of 
Marphiſa, and her manner of forcing Zerbin to 
combat, as being by him offended, are all ex- 
treamly entertaining, and of a peculiar turn. It 

may 
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may here be remark'd, what immenſe art the 
poet has us'd in regard to the behaviour of this 
heroine ; the is ſingularly proud, valiant, furious, 
and yet throughout the whole poem, though ſhe 
has a multitude of adventures, her conduct is ne- 
ver once to be cenſur'd, as unjuſtifiable. 

St. 125. Marphiſa having taken offence at 
Zerbin's raillery, the poet gives her a pretty op- 
portunity, by the two oppoſite ways of reaſon- 
ing, to render it unavoidable for him to give her 
ſatisfaction in the Tilt. 

St. 128, Arch manner of impoling her ſevere 
injunction, 


A M N N D 


St. 19. 1. 7. and here without annoy, 
St. 40. I. 2. As yet, dear Lady, | 
As that, in other parts, your ſex poſſeſs, 
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St. 132. 3- How beautifully turn'd are his un- 
happy reflections |! 

St. 139. This is one of the five compariſons, 
which the cenſurcr before-mentioned has ex- 
tracted, in order to caſt a blemiſh upon Arioſto's 
glory, extracted out of an infinity, conceived with 
the richeſt invention, adapted with the niceſt ac- 
curacy, and wrought up with the utmoſt ele- 
gance, Whoever could wiſh to ſee this Stanza 
and the whole poem vindicated from groundleſs 
aſperſions, ſhould have recoutſe to the Obſerver 
Obſerv'd. | | 


M EN I S. 


St. 83. 1, 8. ſome, ſome on their manag'd courſers 
preſs'd. 
St.102. And leaves to chance the journey, ſhe ſets on. 
St. 111. All for this fair were, 
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St. 19. 1. 8. del furto St. 41. I. 6. pa St. 49. 
I. 1. abbiam St. 5 2. 1. 8. more, than ye, St. 72, 
I 3. facciam St. 77. l. 2. I'm of my St. 79. 


ſhew'd, L. 


4. moan, St. $2. 1. 8. take o'er the 
St. 87. I. 4. Quel di St. 111. I. 4. Bradamante 
St. 112. I. 5. gli difti 
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| | T HE poet nobly lays down his precepts for 
| keeping our promiſe inviolably, and ftrenu- 
| ouſly enforces them in an exalted method. 
| St. 13. Arioſto gives ſcope to his fertile inven- 
| tion, and entertains us with a beautiful novel, in 
order to remove the concern we might ſuffer for 
| this poor gentleman's wound, which is ſo cruelly 
| _ unjuſtly occaſioned by this vile woman's fal- 
| ties. | 
| St. 16, The Acroceraunian promontory of 
Albania on the Ionian ſea, call'd, in imitation of 
Horace, infamous, from the number of ſhip- 
wrecks ſuffer'd there. 

St. 5 3. Moſt noble ſimile: how finely adapt- 
ed to the agitations of a fluctuating —. l 

St. 59. Perhaps the finding out ſuch an opera- 
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tor might not be attended with great difficulty: 
we cannot pretend to gueſs at Arioſto's ſenti- 
ments hereon : though he ſeems to give us a 
hint, by his epithet St. 65. 1. 8. 

St. 63. On proper attention, nothing can ap- 
pear more juſtly adapted, in all its parts, than 
this ſimile, and inimitable is the ſatire, couch'd 
under the complex, ſtrokes ſo finely mark d in 
the comparing the doctor to the hawk, and Ga- 
brina to the ſpaniel, whether male or female. 

St. 67. Here the poet very judiciouſly paſſes 
by the manner of Gabrina's eſcape out of impri- 
ſonment : it being ſufficient ſatisfaction to the 
reader to recolle&t, the conſequence of her per- 
fidy iwas her being preferr'd to the attendance 
upon a gang of thieves in the cave, ſhe well ſuit- 


ing 
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ing ſuch company : as related in the 12th Canto. 

St. 71. 1. 4. I have found, this phraſe is ob- 
ſcure even among the Italians themſelves. Ruſ- 
celli makes no remark upon it: Fornari ſays, 
it is taken from words us'd by cautious mer- 
chants, or elſe is alluſive to obſtinate gameſters. 
The laſt Venetian edition, An. 1741. contradicts 
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St. 19. That wicked ſhe not even that might know ; 

St. 42. And what as yet by meſſage I as 

St. 57. Mother and th' prieſt ZEgyſtus when he 
fl 


ew, 
St. 58. Chang'd of her love the flame, before ſo 
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Fornari, and in that note aſſerts, tis taken from 
the terms of art in fencing : the preceding text ex- 
plains the general meaning, and if the word taken 
from Shakeſpeare gives it a ſort of obſcurity, 
Thave at worſt afforded an additional reſemblance 
to the Original: but it is hoped, not fo hard as 
to be undiſcoverable, | 
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St. 60. Came the old wicked man, who poiſon 
St. 63. By tl? dog's approach'd, whom ſhe com- 
ion thought | 
Faithful, who greedy her to pieces tears : 
St. 88. I. 5. his vow had been abus'd, 


K. 


St. 1. veſtment, put, St. 8. I. 7. gentle, St. 40.1. 7. dei: St. 57. become, 


G AN 


N what ſportive way he laſhes, begs pardon 

of the ladies, and then fins again! There is 
no forgiving ſuch an odd mortal : Fye upon him : 
no one ſhould have tranſlated ſuch a cruel book 
into Engliſh. N 

St. 2. One of the daughters of Danaus, being 
exactly fifty in number, Who having married the 
like number of their kinſmen, by their father's 
command, flew them all on their wedding- night: 
except Hypermneſtra, who ſaved her husband 
Linus, | | 

St. 7. Arioſto ſeems to take delight in ſending 
his heroes to London : indeed, it is pretty natu- 
ral for Aſtolfo, the ſon of Otho, ſaid to be king 
of England; but it is not a little particular to 
preſerve ſuch exactneſs, making him embark on 
our river of I hames, and fo proceed to Calais. 
The poet had certainly not only ſtudied the geo- 
graphy of England, but the circumſtances of the 
{tate alſo, as appears in St. 27, of C. 8. and 
elſewhere. | 
St. 34. Our poet quite circumſpectly marks 
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out the ſuitable medium of diſcreet behaviour, 
and takes care his heroine ſhould not be too 
cruel, at the ſame time not- deficient in proper 
reſerve. 

St. 35. 1. 3. 4. Finely thrown in: Our poet 
ſaw, we were going to condemn his heroe for too 
amorous levity, in ſo important a point. 

St. 42. There is ſomething ſweetly engaging 
in thus making Bradamante, tho' unknowing, 
feel a ſympathetic concern for her brother's 
danger, 

St. 59. Beautiful circumſtances thrown in here 
and in the ſucceeding Stanzas, preparatory to the 
grand interview. | 

St. 73- Arioſto never is unmindful of his pro- 
miſes, and curiouſly here performs that which 
he gave us ſo long ago as C. 3. St. 6. to the 
thorough ſatisfaction of his readers, and with 
fine poetical juſtice, 

St. 79. The good lady keeps up her ſpirit and 
character to admiration, 


St. 82. The poet ſhews 1 circumſpection 
in 
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in bis heroe's uſe of his enchanted ſhield, as it 
were, leſt blemiſh fall on him therefrom : only 
againſt Alcina, whoſe charms were irreſiſtible 
by human power, and againſt the ſea-monſter, 
which, was invulnerable ; but never employed 
againſt man, whom he could not fear : over 
whom when it had, by caſualty only, an influ- 
ence ; how finely are his ſhame, contrition, con- 
duct, thereupon ſet forth 
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St. 5. I. 4. And freed himſelf from dangers great 
And caus'd his company their 
with ſad diſgrace from 
St. 15. 1. 1. ſearches ſtill in vain 
St. 16. I. 2. he does find; 
And now the book, he ſtill to carry us'd, 
In India Logiſtil to him conſign'd 
That 
He might himſelf relieve, he calls to 
mind: 


St. 26. Aſtolfo 
Than he was with this lucky incident: 
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St. 1. many, St. 26. deſire, fea St. 27. I. 2. Me- 
liſa, baſe, St. 39. 1. S. e bella, St. 43. I. 3. el 
St. 47. 1. 4- made, St. 48. 1. 4. cloaths, St. 52. 


CO SHOES 
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St. 84. Elegant invention ! exquiſitely de- 
ſcrib'd and perſu'd thro' the three ſubſequent 
Stanzas, with the effects moſt beautifully in- 
ſerted, 

St. 90. Sweet touch, in order to heighten the 
delicacy of Ruggier's honour ! finely carried in- 
to action, in the three following Stanzas. 

St. 94. Whimſically and prettily keeping up 
the ſemblance of reality as to the fact. 


NN. S. 


As 

As yet not viſited, was ſo intent 

An 

Now Hippogryph his wiſhes could content: 
St. 27. I. 3. once bore him off, who had ſo cruelly 
St. 28. ring determin'd Hi 
St. 32. I. 3. As well their minds as eyes 

With darkneſs had fo 
St. 38. 1. 6. 'That thus with tears theſe cheeks are 
over-ran, 


St. 74. 1.6. den, in ſafety home to 
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to th palace St. 52. I. 2. fo laco, d. folo St. 57. 
I. 2. Focciam St. 66. I. 7. Aveane St. 69. I. 5 


which d. and St. 76. delay 3 
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A Noble moral, and nobly evinced in the next 
Stanza. The proverb, though not uſed by 
us, is nervous, and finely deſcriptive, that ven- 
geance will be ſought for injuries; therefore even 
ſelf-love ſhould prohibit our committing them, 
St. 5. 1. 2. The poet ſeems not ſatisfred with 
giving an account of Pinabello's former villainy 
recited anew in the third Stanza ; buf here in- 
culcates the juſtice of Bradamante's reſentment, 


for fear the imputation of cruelty might blemiſh 
his heroine, | 


St. 6. Sweetly deſcrib'd occupation, prettily 
ſum'd up. 

St. 16. Exceſſive fine ſimile, wrought up with 
beautiful expreſſion; 

St. 24. Fin. moi. Ariofto muſt be excuſed for 
revealing the ladies hearts, with which he cer- 
tainly was well acquainted, and now and then 
entertaining us with ſome of his natural truths, 
engagingly introduced. 

St. 28. J. 7. It were pity the reader unac- 
quainted with the Greek ſhould not be —_— 

L at 
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that Arioſto, as in general he contrives a certain 
ſignificance in his names, ſo here has meant, by 
the appellation given—The perſon, that had 
nouriſh'd up Beauty : an elegant compliment to 
his heroine Bradamante. Hippalca is, in the 
next Stanza, a name as properly ſuited, for one, 
who is to have the dignity of conducting that ce- 
Jebrated horſe ; meaning one, that has power 
to manage that animal. 

St. 33. Rodomont's character is here and in 
the next Stanza highly touch'd : tho' his haughty 
mind ſeems poliſh'd with ſome glimmering of 
rectitude and delicacy, by being diſpoſed not to 
injure a female. 

St. 36. But when offended, the poet finiſhes 
his portrait, and moſt naturally makes him 
ſpeak out in this and the ſucceeding Stanza, and 
go off with a ſuitable rant. 

St. 42. Arioſto ſhows himſelf a maſter of cha- 
racteriſtics, when with ſuch ſlight touches he can 
exhibit ſo fine an image; and her approach &c, 
in the preceding Stanza is no leſs delectable. 

St. 43. This is a vile phraſe, as Polonius ſays 
in Hamlet: but, when it is conſider'd, what 
freedom of diction Arioſto uſes, though ſparingly, 
in ſo large a work, and when it is allerted, no o- 
ther way could be found out, exactly to tranſ- 
late the couplet according to the plan lay'd down, 
it is not doubted, Critics, not leſs ſevere and ſaga- 
cious, than the above cited, will judge, the head, 
that was almoſt crack'd beſore that expreſſion was 
admitted, may be exonerated from farther pelt- 
ing. 

St. 46. Pompous ſolemnity, wrought up to a 
noble climax, 

St. 47. I. 6. How nice in all his particulars, 

St. 59. This little incident of poetical juſtice 
muſt give the reader a pleaſing ſatisfaction. 

St. 62. Fin, moi,—Artful evaſion of narrative, 
in order to give more artful poetic incidents. 

St. 64. Theſe various emotions of mind in 
Zerbin, continued through the two ſubſequent 
Stanzas—his forbearance from accoſting her— 
his naturally jealous apprehenfions, and finally 
his gratitude paramount to all, are exquilitely 
work'd up. 8 

St. 67. How charmingly, in this conciſe, tho 
ſweet ſimile, the poet makes it ſeen, by implica- 
tion, that Iſabella, on her emotion at the ſight of 
Zerbin, is ready to faint: then weeps for joy— 
which he, ſeemingly for fear his readers ſhould 
overlook it, in the next Stanza ſave one, ex- 
preſsly ſignifys. 

St. 70. Arioſto is admirable in his manner of 
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breaking off, to avoid ceremonies, profeſſions of 
gratitude, &c. which, by reaſon of frequent occur- 
rence, muſt be flat, and are ever more pleaſingly 
ſupply. by each reader's own imagination; o 
that his very ſilence is maſterly to a high degree, 
through his contrivance. To this may be appli- 
cable what Mr. Dryden ſays— 

Poets loſe half the praiſe, they would have got, 
Did we but know what they diſcreetly blot. 
1 as another writer, more cloſely on this occa- 

ion. 

Arioſto niceſt ſcience does diſplay, 

Forbearing that, which weaker bard would ſay. 

St. 75. 6. Orlando is mark'd to us for a 
man of tew words, but what he here utters is tire 
8 of fine-turn'd Readineſs, of demon- 

rably great gallantry towards his adverſary, 
and true bravery in himſelf. 

St. 77. Fine attitude, no leſs fine addreſs. 

St. 83. This beautiful compariſon ſtands cen- 
ſur'd for Comic and YVulgar, in the {ſtrange per- 
formance fo often mention'd : it ſeems to me, 
able to ſtand up for itſelf and need no champion; 
if my reader ſhould think otherwiſe, I would re- 
commend him to the ſtudy'd book, the Obſerver 
Obſery'd, for ample ſatisfaction, 

St. 90. I. 5. Many of theſe ludicrous turns are 
thrown in by the poet, to enliven his readers, af- 
ter ſome ſerious ſubjects, which might not ſuit all 
minds; but would any one believe, the tranſla- 
tor could be cenſur'd for cloſe-copying thoſe 
things, which ſhow the very genius and lively 
diſpoſition of his author ! It is but too apparent, 
for ſuch cauſe, it was expedient, the original 
ſhould ſtand by him, in a figurative, as well as 
literal ſenſe. | 

St. 94. Arioſto's art is manifeſt, in rendering 
the old woman ſuch an object of ridicule and con- 
tempt in Mendricard's eye, before, terribly diſ- 
treſs'd as he was, a knight ſhould commit ſo in- 
courteous an act towards a woman. But this he- 
roe was not over and above ceremonious with a 
lady of higher rank viz. Doralice herſelf, at their 
firſt interview. 

St. 108. There is infinite ſimplicity in this 
paſtoral, this humble, though rapturous addrels, 
of Medor: who, as he juſtly ſays, does all in 
his power to ſhow his gratitude, and chooſes two 
delicate points to go upon viz. Praiſing the pre- 
ſent ſituation, and praying for the continuance of 
the ſame. This alſo teems an artful preparation 
for the reader's being ſhock'd, at the havock, 
which the enrag'd lover afterwards makes with 


the ſo delightful ſpot. 
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tl vale, St. 61. I. 3. This, that, 


of images thrown to 
moſt extravagance of madneſs ? 
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St. 2. I. 5. And heav'n, that moſt times highly does 
reſent 
To ſee the harmleſs 
St. 8. 1. 8. eaſtward did upon N 
St. 32. the many things with much inſtruction 
St. 40. 1. 3. ſufficient, as if many a hundred 
St. 51. 1. 7. In this no farther evidence was fought, 


Suffice, the lord Anſelmo ſuch way thought. 
St. 78. 1. 4. So, num'rous poſts I've gone on his 
St. 82. I. 2. Half of the ſhot of arrow from 
St. 88. I. 3. who now his head in freedom found 
St. 93. I. 3. the haughty fair 
St. 114. 1. 3. Somewhat recov'ring then, 
St. 115. I. 3. Again zemounts his palfrey favourite, 
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St. 19. 1. 3. Ma qual St. 39. I. 5. And fees, i 
5 F 4 : b. 4. this, that, 
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1 Nimitably beautiful opening, artfully to re- 
lieve the mind, which muſt have been op- 


preſs'd in the preceding Canto: e in his 


ſublime compariſon upon love, annexing his own 
ſolemn confeſſion, repentance, promiſe of future 


amendment: ſweet writer! 


St. 5. How full of invention aad entertain- 


ment are this and the following three Stanzas ? 
and yet ſurprizingly dreadful—"Twere pity be- 
fide the general rich pictures, contraſts, &c. the 
5 boldneſs of L. 6. St. 7. and L. 5. St. 


in oppoſition, ſhould paſs unobſerved. 
St. 6, The poet means, by the word for/e, 
perhaps, to ſpeaks doubtfully, whether the pair 
be quite dead or not : or rather, that they are in 
ſo bad a ſituation, that they may not awake till 
the laſt day. 


St. 8. Prodigious fine deſcription; the next 


' Stanza no leſs tuitable, than exalted ſimile. 


St. 12. 13. Can there be a loftier afſemblage 
ether, deſcriptive of the ut- 


St. 19. 1. 3. 4. What ſolemnity of fine atti- 
tude he caſts on his figures : he has given us the 


image of this ancient ceremonial in St. 69. C. 18. 


but without aſſigning any reaſon; as here he 


St. 30. 


St. 79. wearing that the St 105. I. 8. arch, 
over the 
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does, not only to make a variety from the for- 
mer; but as more proper in this place, as both 
theſe are dependants upon Zerbin. 

St. 26, Sweetly modeſt manner, by various 
gradations, of giving the narrative of his ſucceſs 
over a ſuppoſed ſuperiour combatant, 

St. 28. Zerbin's deportment is here delicate 
beyond expreſſion: thus divided betwixt reſent- 
ment and friendſhip : at the ſame time under the 
reſtraint of doing at leaſt ſome pace, not only 
in regard to his Iſabella ; but alſo for the injury, 
which her protectors had ſuſtain'd. 

This is certainly the nobleſt defence, 
that ever was made, by a perſon, that had 


nothing to ſay for himſelf: and Arioſto ſeems to 


be of that opinion, when he fo artfully makes it 


| 5 of ſuch effect, in the way alſo, which 


e deſcribes. 

St. 38. What a brilliancy to a character does 
ſuch a benign determination annex — Though 
it be fictitious, it warms one's heart. 

St. 39. Admirable reflections! generous con- 
ſeſſion. | 

St. 40. Arioſto has caſt a particular and lively 
turn to this ſolemn ſentence, and yet it is per- 
fectly juſt and equitable, and wonderfully ſatis- 
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factory to the reader; eſpecially as warranted by 
the ſeveral reaſons he affigns for paſling it ; as 
will evidently be diſcovered on obſerving all the 


four ſtanzas wherein it is contained, 

St. Great judgment in diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween Zerbin and the other two injured perſons, 
Almoneo and Corebus, who can't, with ſuch faci- 
lity and grandeur of ſoul, paſs over Odoric's crimes. 

St. 52. Theſe poliſhes caſt on Zerbin's cha- 
racter, ſetting forth his gratitude, friendſhip, hu- 
manity, generoſity, are artfully preparatory for 
the more ſtrongly affecting our minds, when his 
valour brings him to his unhappy atuation, 

St. 57. Elegant plan: gloriouſly performed: 
ſweetly deſcribed. 

St. 61. Final couplet.— This alludes to the 
Tixth ZEneid of Virgil, where is ſaid to be in the 
poetical hell a little grove of myrtles (the tree 
conſecrated to Venus,) wherein are aſſembled 
the ſouls of ſuch as kill themſelves, or were other- 
wiſe ſlain in the cauſe of love. 

St. 62. Great maſterſhip ſhown in this and the 
ſubſequent ſtanza, in the two fine ſimiles, as 
applicable to the different manners of fighting 
practiſed by theſe two warriors. 

St. 65. The beauty of this final couplet, and 
the application in the next St. to his heart 
wounded by his miſtreſs, is perfection itſelf in 
each and every ſtroke. 

St. 75. What art: to ſet forth the ſword of 
Orlando, when the concern ſor the loſs of it is 
by Zerbin more ſenſibly felt than even his death's 
wound! | 

St. 77. This whole Rory is exceſſive beautiful, 
and worked up in the moſt pathetic manner in- 
vention could poſſibly advance to. 

St. 78. Taſſo ſeems to have imitatgd this 
beautiful final couplet in his Gieruſalem. Liber. 
C. 2. St. 34. | 

duolmi il tus fato, 
Il mio non gia, poi eh' 10 ti moro a lato. 

St. 8 3. How gloomy: how delicate: how 
moving | 

St. 84. Arioſto has been highly cenſured for 
the laſt couplet of this St.— I hope he is as juſti- 
flable, as a chriſtian, as he is admirable, as a 
poet A perſon, in his extreameſt moments, re- 
commending ſuicide, is certainly heinous; ſup- 
poſing that the caſe: But, may we not obſerve 
in this inſtance, by way of alleviation, that the 

reat art in wording it renders it not abſo- 
utely, but only glancingly hinted to Iſabella, 
with infinite dehcateſs ?—Again, may it not 
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be ſuppoſed the poet might, in great refinement, 
ſet forth, that as Zerbin's faculties grew feeble, 
his tender affection, and his dread for her being 
violated, thus left alone in ſuch ſolitary ſituation, 
were predominant over his reaſon now, which 
before could ſuggeſt ſuch noble confidence in the 

rovidence of God, enforced with ſuch recent 
inſtances of his mercy ? as in the St. preceding 
Jo vi prego e ſupplice—with the exquiſite tender- 
neſs that follows :—Che fin che piaccia, &c.— 
Then, dio vi—But be this as it will, whether 
only an alternative or actual death, which is ad- 
viſed, our poet is upon his guard : how elegantly 
does he give us to underſtand in the very next 
St. twas only intended for a poetical flower, not 
his real ſentiments ?—MNon credo, &c. My rea- 
der will, perhaps, indulge me with excuſe if I a 
little enlarge this annotation, even already, it is 
to be feared, ſwoln to too great a length: but 
my zeal for this ſuperexcellent poet will not ſuffer 
me to leave a point of fuch importance under the 
ſmalleſt doubt with my countrymen ; as it ap- 
parently was among his own, even'to a kind of 
blemiſh on his ſentiments. 

Let us admit the actual recommendation to 
ſuicide, Have we not, in our own times, a book, 
whole eulogiſt it would ill become me to ſet up 
for towards others, when I can't find expreſſions 
ſufficiently dignified to ſatisfy my own mind? A 
Bok: eh religion, morality, virtue, are 
rendered ſo amiable, and Ares with ſuch de- 
licacy Could we ſuppoſe angelic ſpirits capa- 
ble of being ſtain'd with pride, an angel's pen 
might boaſt of. The Clariſſa, that inimitable 
character of ſanctity and purity conjoin'd with 
every human accompliſhment, in that ſtupendu- 
ouſly depicted ſcene, which makes one's very 
eye-balls ſtart and blood recoil, when reduced 
to ſuch a dire election, is, we with ſhuddering 
horror perceive, forced to that fatal reſolution : 
and, though we tremble leſt the villain raviſher 
approach one ſtep, our throbbing hearts approve 
her juſt determination. 

This is ſufficient, I conceive, to evince the 
rectitude of ſuch conduct on fo dreadful an occa- 
ſion; Truth and reaſon are and were invaria- 
ble: and this, or ſomething ſimilar, might have 
been the hapleſs Iſabella's lot; nay, as if dying 
Zerbin was cauſed by the poet to ſpeak prophe- 
tically, was ſo—which raiſes my aſtoniſhment at 
the cavillers againſt Arioſto's doctrine, and I am 
even ſurprized at Ruſcelli's endeavouring to apo- 
logize for and palliate (whom I ſeem alto to fol- 
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low) what is advanced in a poem, which, he aſ- 
ſerts, he has read attentively ſuch an immenſe 
number of times, where the poet is ſo far from 
diſſembling, that he exalts the act, in this caſe, as 
high as imagination can carry him. Vid. C. 29. 
St. 26. to 30. incluſive. 

St. 89. Moſt glorious conſolation: all that 
— be urged in this ſo particular and woeful 
caſe. 


St. 91. 1. 3. In regard to this epithet, it might 
be urged, that it would ſeem to have ſufficient 
ſanction from our uſe of aquatick and other words 
of a ſimilar ſort: but as I have taken ſome, and 
that but very few, freedoms of this nature, it ap- 
pears more eligible to borrow the ſhield for my 
general defence, which Mr. Dryden has ſo formed 
and poliſhed as to render impenetrable—vid. his 
dedication to his Virgil, p. 433, I will not ex- 
«*« cuſe but juſtify myſelf for one pretended crime, 

with which I am liable to be charged by falſe 
« criticks, not only in this tranſlation, 2 in 
« many of my original poems, that I latinize 
©« too much. Tis true, that when I find an 
« Engliſh word ſignificant and ſounding, I nei- 
ther borrow from the Latin or any other lan- 
EC guage: but when I want at home, I muſt 
« ſeek abroad. If founding words are not of 
« our growth and manufacture, who ſhall hinder 
« me to import them from a foreign country ? 
« I carry not out the treaſure of the nation, 
« which is never to return; but what I bring 
*« from Italy I ſpend in England: here it remains, 
« and here it circulates: but, if the coin be 
« good, it will paſs from one hand to another, 
« I trade both with the living and the dead, for 
the enrichment of our native language. We 
* have enough in England to ſupply our neceſ- 
4% ſity, but, if we will have things of magnifi- 
* cence and ſplendor, we muſt get them by 
« commerce. Poetry requires ornament, and 
« that is not to be had from our old Teuton mo- 
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St. 4. 1. 8. Led by ſome grievous crime, or by 
their evil ſtar, | 
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St. 4. 1. 7. When many ſhepherds, St. 6. 1. 6. 
( ebbono St. 8. d. the comma after Slaves St. 28. 
Ringraziolo St. 29. I. 1. ch ebbe St. 41. 1. 3. Stand, 
St. 58. I. 1. ch ebbe St. 64. I. 1. ſhift, 8. 83. 1, 
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© noſyllables; therefore, if I find any elegant 
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word in a claſſick author, I propoſe it to be 
naturalized, by uſing it myſelf; and if the 
publick approves of it, the bill paſſes. But 
every man cannot diſtinguiſh between pedan- 
try and poetry ; every man therefore is not fit 
eto innovate. Upon the whole matter, a poet 
« muſt firſt be certain that the word he would 
© introdce is beautiful in the Latin; and is to 
c conſider, in the next place, whether it will 
„ agree with the Engliſh idiom: after this, he 
© ought to take the opinion of judicious friends, 
© ſuch as are learned in both languages: and, 
&« laſtly, ſince no man is infallible, let him uſe 
& this licence very ſparingly ; for if too many 
ce foreign words are poured in upon us, it looks 
e as it they were deſigned not to aſſiſt the na- 
„ tives, but to conquer them.“ 

St. 98. In pride and courage Mandricard may 
ſeem almoſt a ſuitable match for Rodomont, but 
the poet makes frequent tokens of diſtinction be- 
twixt them; not only as to the particular dreſs, 
arms, lineage, but alſo in the exceſſive bulk of 
the latter ; cauſing him likewiſe to heighten ſuch 
pride with a thorough contempt of all religion, 
and even of the deity, ſo as to blaſpheme fre- 

uently when offended, and alſo perform ſuch 
Lats of raſhneſs and cruelty to his own people, 
as well as barbarities to the Chriſtians, that he 
is {till marked for the fierceſt warrior on one fide, 
and, conſequently, the chief dread of the other. 

St. 103, F inely deſcribed ſimile, and ſuited, 
in all points, with wonderful grandeur. 

St. 109. Noble manner, by fide glances, to 
ſet off as well their proweſs as ferocity, and the 
awe the meſſenger was under ; notwithſtanding 
he knew, in other circumſtances, his perſon 
would be ſacred. 

St. 114, How richly he perſonifles Diſcord, 
Pride, and Love! giving each its propea ttri- 
butes, and the ſupertority to the laſt, — 


N 


St. 82. 1. 2. They better, dead, than living, fate 
may have ; 


K 1A. 


7. poniate St. 84. I. 6. dele and St. 87. 1. 5. her- 
mit, I. 7. come St. 88. 1. 7. And ſets, as St. 91. 
I. 3. Silvatick St. 94. 1. 1.  ebbe St. 104. I. 7. 
Th' enraged St. 108. There came a courier. 
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A Ludicrous account he gives of the paſſions of 

love, whereon he has ſo copiouſly employ'd 
his pen. — That it may poſſibly be conducive 
to good end, although it is generally apt to do 
hurt, and oppoſe duty and honour ; giving a fly 
intimation, how much it is in the power of the 
fair ſex to convert it to either purpole. 

St. 8. The final moiety affords us a rich pic- 
ture of the pompous preparation. 

St. 12. He has the talent of exhibiting an in- 
finity of beautiful ſimiles, ever moſt curiouſly 
adapted to his purpoſe. 

St. 14. Alphonſo I. duke of Ferrara, was ex- 
treamly attentive to the encouragement of artiſts 
in their invention of fire- arms, and all fort of artil- 
lery, and had a canon, which, from its magnitude, 
and the miſchief which it did, was called, :/ gran 
diavolo, 

St. 15. Final couplet, relative to Boiardo's 

poem. 
St. 19. Though our poet ſuffers not this cri- 
minal to be burnt alive, his moral manifeſtly 
means to ſet in view the imminent riſques thoſe 
perſons run, who indulge themſelves in tae pur- 
ſuit of laſcivious intrigues. 

St. 20. The whole conceived with delicate 
ſimplicity, not without vaſt dignity. 

St. 32. Hippolyta, an Amazon, who com- 
bated with Hercules, and alto with Theſeus.— 
Camilla, celebrated by Virgil for her courage and 
proweſs. 

St. 36. The fables of Myrrha, ſmitten with 
love towards her father, and of Paſiphae, the 
wife of Minos, king of Crete, and of their per- 
petrating the deſigns, are related in Ovid: for, 
the latter, Dedalus, the famous ſculptor, men- 
tioned in the next ſtanza, was ſaid to have em- 


ploy'd his art. 


St. 39. 1. 3, 4. It is worth the reader's re- 
mark, what innumerable beautiful deſcriptions 
our poet gives of the evenings. 

St. 44. Final couplet. The various ways the 
morning is in this poem deſcribed, are no leſs 
charming than ſurprizing. 

St. 52. Circumſtances tf introduced to 
ſupport the 5 of the miſtake. 

St. 60. 1. 6. The Fauni, or Fawns, deities of 
the woods, among antient heathens. 

St. 62. Sublime deſcription of the water- 
nymph's proweſs. Are ye not rejoiced our poet's 
forecaſt permitted her not to be eaten up raw ? 
what a ſtory had been loſt ! 

St. 79. Natural; this diffidence at firſt, tak- 
ing it for a bravadoe, till, in elegant manner, 
intormed by the other, and then as natural change 
of his opinion and conſequential deportment. 

St. 81. The reflections which Ruggier makes 
on his pillow, are extreamly judicious, and, at 
the ſame time, perfectly heroic. 

St. 85. One may confidently affirm, there 
never was ſo methodical and circumſtantial a Let- 
ter written before or ſince in poetry; and yet 
the whole kept up with ſtrict dignity. The 
poet, with his uſual fineſſe, marks his intention 
to obſerve ſuch methodical exactneſs, by ſetting 
forth, in this laſt line, even the minute appara- 
tus: the beginning of the letter in the next 
ſtanza, and the concluſion in St. 91. are in the 
uſual epiſtolary way, both ancient and modern; 
but the laſt line, ſave one, is delicacy, is polite- 
neſs itſelf. | 

St. 93. Exquiſitely noble in all its various 
parts. — The poets feigned the river Lethe en- 
dued with a quality to caſt oblivion on the 
mind, therefore ſuitable to be employ'd to pro- 
duce ſleep. 
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Sk. 14. J. 3. 
St. 31. I. 3. 


beaſts that fierceſt 
being nigh, d. did apply, 


St. 79. 1. 2. As one whoſe knowledge ſmall 
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St. 12. J. 2. and 1. 4. commas at the end of each. 
St. 14. Cavalier, St. 15. Sword, St. 29. I. 4. pierc'd 
thro' St. 30. fancy, St. 31. lete, I. 5. He d. 


And permit. St. 39. 1. 5. retire thoſe, St. 44. 1. 6. St. 97. 


il ciel. St. 45. Flordiſpina, St. 58. 1. 7. you, L. 8. 


you, St. 63. I. 5. donde il St. 64. 1. 8. male from 
St 79. or hears him in St. $7. Il. 7. Che non 


St. 92. nor his pen by St. 94. began, bough, 
where, 
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HIS fine introduction, by a many glances 

in his poem, was apparently meant per- 
ſonally, and relative to ſome of his own diſap- 
pointments in his Jove-perſuits ; but it is intend- 
ed alſo for a moral to the ladies in general: 
which he inculcates, as uſual, by the example of 
his heroine, whom he maketh all perfection. 

St. Io. Final couplet. The poet makes his 
heroic female treat the affair of a bloody battle 
as a matter merely ſportive, and his heroe per- 
ſue the ſame ſentiment, in the next St. with 
antent to give a grand ſtamp on their characters. 

St. 13. Fin. coupl. Hearty and laudable with 


this of our author ; for, methinks, every poet, 


whatever the reſt of the world are, ſhould be 
an honeſt man, or his talents are unluckily be- 
ſtowed, and will be iniquitouſly employed. 

St. 17. Fine ſimile to ſet forth the immenſe 
havock, made by a third party, upon two con- 
tending with each other. 

St. 22. Arioſto deals here, as in many other 
places, in the marvellous, with intent to banter 
his predeceſſors, who have taken the freedom to 
give the world ſuch extravagancies, and yet have 
met with approbation ; but, for fear this ſhould 
paſs unobſerved, by his readers, introduces his 
own caution, and in the next ſtanza, Turpin, 
with a notable epithet to render his vergcity un- 


_ queſtionable. 


St. 31. By this beaſt is figured the general 
avarice of emperors, kings, princes, and nobles ; 
but more particularly of the court of Rome in 


times paſt: but Arioſto inclinable to celebrate 


2 


the generoſity of the then reigning Pope, ſo- 
vereigns and nobles of his own time, whether in 
earneſt or not, conſidering his great art, may be 
a quzre, makes them the deſtroyer of her. 

St. 41. Pithon, a monſtrous ſerpent, fabled to 
be ſprung from the earth, after the deluge : faid 
to have been killed by Apollo's arrows, whereby 
is meant the foul humidity of the land, purify'd 
by the rays of the fun. 

St. 44. 1. 7. Means the people of Switzerland, 
St. 45. Fin. coup. The caſtle of Milan, deem- 
ed by all former generals, fo ſtrong to be im- 
pregnable. | 

St. 47. Hannibal gave the Romans two total 
routs, attended with dreadful ſlaughter, at Thra- 
ſymene and Trebbia.---He was remarkable for 
his indeſatigable care and circumſpection in all 
enterprizes. 


St. 52. The rock is Iſchia, the ſeignory of 


the marquiſſes d'Avalo : by the words nat foot 
he alludes to the opinion of thoſe poets, who 


have called the giants by the epithet---ſnaky- 
footed, for that their feet were anciently ſup- 
poſed to be formed into welts and' ſcales, like 
thoſe of the ſerpent. - Tiphæus has been ſpoken 
of C. 16. St. 23. 
St. 56. In this final moiety, our poet's 
maſterly contrivances, to ſet forth the refined 
manner of Hippalca's conveying her meſſage 
where intended, without ſuſpicion, cannot be 
ſufficiently admired : which is {till heighten'd, 
in the next St. and carried through with ſuitable 


ſucceſs. 
| St. 
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St. 65. Finely imagin'd climax of reaſons for 
Rugzier's reſentment. 
; 80 $1. Pentheſilea, a queen of the Amazons, 
ho favoured the Trojans, and frequently com- 
bated Achilles. 

St. 92. Rodomont's ſtrict attachment to his 
ſovereign is highly ſet forth, and finely touch'd, 
in this and the three ſubſequent St. It is ap- 
parently the poet's forecaſt, in order to ſurprize 
us the more, at his falling off, when offended 
at the ſo fair and juſt deciſion upon his love- 


cauſe: which perverſe ſeceſſion is the deſtruction 


of Agramante and his whole army, and finally 
ef Rodomont himſelf, 


St. 100. This alludes alſo to Bolardo. 

St. 103. Pretty and judiciouſly as tim'd, con- 
ciſe ſmile : nobly ſignificant of the former quar- 
rel, for which the reſentment, tho' ſmother'd in 
ſome degree, yet was not quite pacify'd and ex- 
tinguiſh'd. 

St. 104. I. 5. The fighting him was notice 
ſufficient, the killing him, which he intends, will 


AM E ND 


St. 22. I. 3. heads from their trunks hoiſts away, 
St. 23. falſehoods name: d. falſe eſteem 
St. 25.1. 3. 4. No arms fo ſafe had they, who off 
did ſcour, 


As were the ſteeds, which under 


them they d got: 
Dor'lice n give 
To Rodomont, he 
St. 72. I. 2. To guard the others in ſecurity, 


St. 70.1. 3. 4. 
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St. 1. l 4. they, who, true, L. 8. dead, St. 22. 
L 4. oft the St. 29. 1. 7. which near a St. 45. 1. 6. 
And to the St 63.1. 7. altramente St. 71. Th - 


fore, retain, gain, St. 74. I. 2. like ice the St. 
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be a more convincing one: i. e. of his adver- 


wie f obſtinacy and indiſcretion. 
t. 111. Moſt beautifully work'd ſimile and 
admirably deſcriptive of the buſtle, Marphiſa 


muſt be ſuppos'd to be engag'd in. 

St. 116, The fire, variety, confuſion, which 
the poet has caſt into this combat, apparently 
becauſe Pride and Diſcord are preſent, is amazing 
and not to be paralel'd in his whole poem: 
when that is ſaid, all performances, both anci- 
ent and modern, are excluded from compariſon, 
in this particular inſtance. 

St. 122. What a ſevere ſarcaſm, Diſcord's 


_ uſing the term ſuo: her monks. 


St. 128. Whenever Arioſto ſpeaks of ſorcery, 


he rally throws in ſome expreſſion of a 


. comical nature: as it were to laugh before or 
with his reader: of ſuch fort is this whole 


work of Malagigi here, and in the following St. 


St. 135. What pretty light touches ! Rug- 
gier's politeneſs, his _ declarations, with 
great fineſſe, to the brother, properly convey 


thoſe compliments, which he was a ſtranger to. 


MEN T S. 


St. 76. 1. 7. At laſt himſelf found thrown 
St. 78. 1. 2. With whom to tilt, the 


St. 82. 1. 4. perceiv'd, they, who i' th' tilt 
St. 87. 1. 5 But to make proof if 
St. 93. l. 8. a ſtroke or 
St. 104. 1. 5. Now, fact ſhall prove, then, you 
had ſignal plain, . 
That the | 
A 1 Ao 
85. Marphiſe, action, St. 88. 1. 3. And, found 


out, ence, opinion, St. 105. uſurp, St. 107, 
others, St. 122. I. 7. 'th'front. St. 133. follow, 
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HIS obfervation, touching the different 
abilities of the two ſexes, is new and quite 
peculiar : how far it is founded on verity, or 
whether he wrote it only in artful — 
F ſhall leave to the diſquiſition of the more cu- 
rious ; as my partiality to the fair ſex makes me 
ly agree to their being poſſeſs d of a ſupe- 
riority in quickneſs of parts, and lively imagi 
nation: implicite faith alone, in a perſon ſo much 
more experienced in that moſt refn'd — of the 
creation, would make me moſt readily ſubſcribe 


hereto. * , N 
St. 7. Poetical and fine method 
of ſignifying to the reader the danger, the 


Chriſtians were in. 

St. 13. Grand machinery, to make the devil 
contrive to unite the moſt powerful chiefs, for 
the Pagans, at fo critical a juncture, in oppoſi- 
tion to the hoſt of heaven, whom the poet had 
before ſet forth as intereſted for the fucceſs of 


the Chriſtians. | 

St. 22. Final moiety. Grand attitude of the 
emperor, no leſs conciſe and noble the ſimile. 

St. 26. The poet in this laſt couplet ſeems to 

give us a touch of the doctrine of Predeſtination. 

St. 32. Icarus ;' his father Dedalus made for 
himſelf and fon, wings, and ſo flew from Crete, 
cautioning him not to ſoar too high; but he, 
thro' youthful willfulneſs, not obſerving inſtruc- 
tions, mounted too near the ſun; ſo, the wax 
melting, which had faſtened the feathers; he fell 
into the ſea and was drowned, 

St. 34. What a ſublime image of the diſtreſſ- 
ful city! | | 
St. 36. Moſt glorious. compariſon; but of {6 


bold a nature, that none but an Arioſto would” 


have ventured to handle. 
St. 37. The poet, not content with his ge- 
neral ſatyr, muſt retouch his convents : how 
ignant and particular] but chooſes, his ſeverity 
Hould be covered under a thin veil of laughter. 
St. 47. A fine landſcape, with a noble ruins, 


ft for a picture of Paolo Panini. 


St. 52. Her two 


of a 
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garments, alluding to her 
former love being almoſt extinguith'd, and the 
latter in high. bloom. | 

St. 52. I. 3. The river of Pontus, the country 
wherein dwelt the Amazons, of whom the chief 
and moſt valorous was Hippolita, in the time of 
Hercules, as has been before noted. 

St. 57. Finely apply'd compariſon. : Mandri-. 
card's opinion of his own importance makes him 
conceive, he aflerts the truth, as to Orlando's. 
acting like that animal, which the poet ſpeaks of 
according to the vulgar notion. 

St. 65. What a choice ſpirit the poet makes 
of him, in his fury: nay indeed of the others, 
in their different ways, on purpoſe to inculcate 
the fubjection to a ſoxereign, by the ſudden and 
ſo unexpected calm, at his appearance, in the 
next St. ſave one. 

St. 66. The contriyance only of theſe various 
and violent conteſts muſt have call'd for a genius 
peculiar and amazing turn, and Ariefto. 
ſhows us, his machinery, of Diſcord's being ſent 
by the command of heaven, carries it's ſuitable- 
dignity and effect. 

St. 69. There is ſomething very noble in 
making the haughty and blaſpheming Rodomont 
wear the arms, and be the defcendant of 
Nimrod. | 

* 72. 1 1 tranſactions are gh ng” L 

t. 75. The poet propoſes the ſetting forth. 
Pride 1 of the characteriſtics of 1 
and pretty amply makes his intention good, by 
the ſubſequent ſpeech to his brother king. 

St. 82. The force of education is remarkable 
in Rodomont, who here, and in ſeveral other 
laces, fears, at leaſt pays reverence to his 
overeign, when he neither regards religion, nor 
reſpects even the Almighty himſelf. | 
St. 84. This ſtory is in the 2d book, Can. 
5th of Boiardo. And Cervantes ſeems to have 
transfer'd it to his Sancho Panca. 

St. 88. This and the fix following St. give a 
magnificent account of Marphiſa's * 
x y 3-- 


body, and reſolution of mind: and her conduct, 
though ſomewhat violent, and not over com- 
plaiſant to the king, is ere through- 
out, and is ftrift juſtice on the delinquent. Bru- 
nePs out-roaring all the diſturbances is cer- 

St. 96. Sobrino's caution : ſagacious counſel, 
and upright juſtice, are finely ſet forth in theſe 
three St. and in the next produce their proper 
effect on Agramant. 


St. 100. Oh, what a beautiful ſtanza ! how 
Diſcord and Pride delight in miſchief: and what 
a ſublime effect produced in next St. 


St. 102. 1. 4. Alluding to the oracle of Apollo 
at Delphos, which uſed: to ſolve intricate queſ- 
tions. The difficulties which Agramant is cauſed 
to lie under, are worked up to a vaſt height, by 
predigious art and contrivance, 


St. 107. The amazement of the company— 
and the different attitudes of the good Doralice— 
co_ modeſty—and' of Rodomont—through 
confuſion, form a magnificent picture. 

St. 111. Exquiſite fimile, to denote ſudden 
reſentment. 

St. 117. What a brilliant lamentation of this 
furious, enamoured devil. But how can Arioſto, 
who has taken ſo much pains to celebrate the 
fair ſex, ſuffer him to utter ſuch uncivil rancour, 
as no other k ever · vented ? and that for four 

L 


St. together !—L. 3. Echo, a nymph fabled to 
AMEN D 
St. 5. 1.4. pool, valley or mountain's riſe, 


I. 7, & th Chriſtian. enſign, till he her did 


bs 
Into the — of her fire Granadaꝰs king. 
St. 9. I. 7. Paris, when to court he got, 
For Britain to de part fell to his lot. 
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St. . | raſog nata St. 10. Paris turn'd and 
It. Ss 4+ fd St. 18. I. 8. ch affalita St. 
ag. k 1. e per St 35. b 8, obſewance, St. 67. 
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be condemned by Juno to re 


47 
peat the laſt ſylla- 


bles which others ſpoke. 

St. 122. Oh! how delicately and ſlily he 
makes up the matter! Is he not, my dear ladies, 
a fad rogue? What a ſweet and ſour at the 
ſame time, artful ſoliloquy does he continue, 

St. 126, The repetition of theſe copulatives 
was neceſlary to be followed from the original : 
as doubtleſs the impetuoſity of Rodomont was 
elegantly thereby meant to be deſcribed, which 
ſo blinded his judgment. | 

St. 129, A moſt lively and rich picture, in 
the ſtile of Baſſani. 

St. 132. There is ſomething exceſſive refined 
and delicate in theſe touches of the hoſt's por- 
trait, by which, unleſs overlooked, the reader 
may have an agreeable anticipation of his bei 
not unlike our modern innkeepers, ready to 
into the ſentiments of bis gueſt; and his eager- 
neſs, in oppoſition to his friends and relations, 
to tell Rodomont his ſatyrical tale, is moſt 
charmingly natural, by way of making his court, 
or, in the word we prettily borrow in this in- 
ſtance from the Spaniſh, by palavering. 


74 eee a glorious image is here ex- 


hibited 

St. 137. J. 7. This is, doubtleſs, the ſame 
perſon Arioſto mentions after—in the laſt C. St. 
16. as getting away from the ladies, and having 
been much ſlighted by them, was become a fort: 
of enemy to them. 
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St, 21, I. 1. advanc'd, many he finds beſtrewd 
On earth; rather in 

St. 41. I. 4. By him provok'd to fight was now. 

| | her ſhare : | 


St. 104. I. 1. better method 


AH As. 


I, 3. Ne'er St. 87. J. 1. found, St. 95. 1. 4. Was 
bore; St. 113. J. 3. this enterprize St. 119. 
o'erflaw 
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this artful and elegant a 


eee 


Arno. we were to admit, that Arioſto 


> was not entirely faultleſs, for introducing, 
in this grand poem, ſo free a ſtory z yet muſt 
we be cautious how we encounter the opinion 


. of the great Mr. Dryden, who has tranſlated it, 
-and thereby ſet his ſtamp to its merit, which 
ſeems to have met with a general approbation, 


as the numerous thumbs give ample teſtimony, 
by their marks in that place of his miſcellanies, 


- which opens voluntary to every curious inſpector. 


However, if our poet ſhould have gone too far, 
muſt reconcile us 
to him ; eſpecially as he only meant thereby to 


. chear up the mind of Rodomont, and that of 


ſome others, who were not ſo happy as might 


be wiſhed in the marriage ſtate, 
St. 4. Boileau, the great French critic, cen- 


ſures the beginning of this gay ſtory, as being 


too lofty : but he is accuſed of not underſtandin 


Italian, otherwiſe he would have diſcovered it 
is not that lofty beginning, as he conceives. 
The Italians, on the contrary, aſſert, that had 
there been uſed an elevated ftile (which really 
is not there) it would only have raiſed the mer- 


riment to a higher pitch. 


St. 8. Tanais, a river in Scythia, which di- 
vides Aſia from Europe, called by the inhabi- 
tants Don. It riſes in Muſcovy, and runs into 
the Mzotic lake. The capital city put here in- 
ſtead of the ſaid river. | 

St. 9. Delicate deſcription of a perſon quite 
indolent. 

St. 22. Monſieur Boileau criticizes on the laſt 


couplet, and will not allow his extreme love to 
be a juſt motive for his „ his revenge, 


as it would be more naturally productive of the 
contrary effect: nor could ſuch remark be pro- 
perly controverted, were it not, that this no- 
vel is related by none other than an innkeeper, 
who gives an odd reaſon for Jocondo's acquieſ- 
cence, becauſe he was ſuppoſed to be unable to 
give a better; nor would mine hoſt have pre- 
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ſerved his character had he found out one leſs 
obvious or more ſuitable. And, for the like 


reaſon, the low conundrum in the St. 24. juſt 


following, is well adapted to his manner of tel- 
ling his ſtory, and is a judicious elegance, not a 


blemiſh in the poet. 


St. 24. Corneto, a little mean city under the 


pope's juriſdiction, laying in what is called his 


patrimony. It is put here in oppoſition to the 
capital city Rome, to hint, that Jocondo's jour- 
ney proved ſo contrary to his expectation : but 


it may be proper to inform the Engliſh reader— 


Corneto is uſed as relative to Corno, a horn, which 


joke our hoſt makes upon poor Jocondo's diſ- 


covery of his wife's ſituation, &c. But could one 
think Arioſto ſhould be reproached for low wit, 
when his judgment, as well as merriment, is 


ſhown by choice of the character to utter it. 

St. 38. The game is, in the original, one 
called Madame; but, leſt the wags ſhould 
ſay, That was rather what he was called upon 
to play at, it is hoped the putting an Engliſh one 
may do as well, ſuiting the rhime better than 
laugh and lie down, or other vulgar game, that 


7 be nameleſs, 


. 40. Agnus Dei is a ſmall medal made of 
wax, Which has on one fide the impreſſion of 
the Holy Lamb, on the reverſe that of the pope. 
"Theſe kind of little ſtamps the ſuperſtitious mo- 
thers and nurſes hang on the necks of their in - 
fants through devotion, —Boileau ſeems not ſuf- 
ficiently apprized of the affair, when he indiſ- 
cretely taxes Arioſto of profaneſs in this paſ- 
ſage: and although the innkeeper a little after 
calls the Agnus Dei indiſcriminately the o/tia 
ſacra, he does it eagerly to make the acquieſ- 
cence of the prince Aftulpho more probable ; 
and this abſurd contradiftion, mixed with im- 
piety, ſerves mighty well to paint in lively co- 

ours the character of a raſcal who could bear 
ſuch a deſpite towards the ladies, 


St. 48. 


ORLANDO FURIOSO. 


St. 48. *Tis ſtrange Arioſt6, who, in all other 
circumſtances, ſeems ſo well acquainted with 
England, ſhould ſend his travellers hither ; the 
laſt place on earth where their adventure could 
be ſuppoſed to be attended with any ſucceſs : but 
we muſt pardon poetical licences, 

St. 50. Final couplet. This ugly prince of 
Lombardy utters any thing that comes upper- 
moſt ; but we muſt conſider his wife had hurt 
his head, ſo the poet ſuffers him to talk like a 
3 on purpoſe to delight the fair 
ex. 

St. 53. 1. 4. Refined touch on the Spaniſh 
innkeeper. 

St. 58. How obſervantly he enters into all his 
characters: there is a moſt peculiarly natural 
ſimplicity, which diverts the mind, by its fami- 
liarity, in this St. where, in juſtice to our poet, 
it muſt be remarked, that to palliate, in ſome 
degree, the gaiety of the young Greek's intrigue, 
it is founded on a courtſhip for marriage, which 
ceremony afterwards is ſuppoſed to be effected. 
As Arioſto ſays, C. 19. St. 33. Per adombrar, 
per oneſtar la coſa, &c. 

3 63. Never was action more exquiſitely de- 
picted. | 

St, 71. This deſcription of laughter continued 
into the next St. is inimitably drole : one muſt 
a — — Milton's laughter holding both 
his ſides—is beautiful. 

St. 76. Tis to be hoped, whatever ladies may, 
by accident, read the hoſt's tale, or the ſame 
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St. 9. 1.8. Than other would to Moſcow journe 
St. 22. 1. 2. To think on't or in others cauſe belie 
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St. 9. 1.8. Tana. St. 16. 1. 2. Lo prega St. 26. 
I. 5. nor day, St. 27. It ſeem'd, St. 35. I. 3. found, 
St. 47. 1. 4. Da St. 72. |. 1. ch' ebbon St. 73. 1, 
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transferred by Mr. Dryden into his works, with 
a harſh appellation to it, and without this honeſt 
gentleman's, that is to ſay, the poet's, reply to 
it, will, upon peruſal of 65 full and ſatisfactory 
ſtate of the caſe, reinſtate our judicious author in 
their favour. 

St. 81. Final couplet. There is an epilogue, 
which I have heard Mrs. Oldfield ſpeak to ſome 
play, which is here applicable, on this ſort of 
ſubject, as follows : 

Could we a parliament of women call, 

We'd vote ſuch ſtatutes, as ſhould tame ye all. 
This honeſt gentleman, would have been a good 
advocate before that auguſt aſſembly, to have 
obtained the paſſing ſuch an act. 

St. 87. The final moiety of this and the two 
following St. is an imitation of a thought in 
Horace: Boileau has, ſince Arioſto, tranſlated 
the ſame : let whoever underſtands Latin, Ita- 
lian, French, compare all the three authors, 
and judge which of them has expreſſed it beſt. 

St. 89. What a noble deſcription of ſuch a 
furious man as Rodomont, at once tormented 
with love and reſentment ; and what a ſimile 
the next St. affords us. 

St. 92, 93. Moſt lively charming landſcape : 
the vineyards, the corn, plains, ocean, ruins, 
little chapel walled in, &c, 

St. 97. Exquiſite deſcription of beauty in 
diſtreſs, 

St. 100, Well ſaid, my humble, modeſt, po- 
lite Rodomont. 


M KN IS. 


Is better, than ourſelves t' experiment; 


1 © 


1. Provate 1. 8. them enjoy, St. 75. l. 7. Nor 
St. 85, I. 1. ch ebbe St. 91. I. 4. i ricco 
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H OW affectingly unexpected, and at the 
_ = 2 ſame time truly poetical, are theſe extraor- 
dinary turns and variety of addreſſes in his ſeveral 
commencements ; making his heroes, or his la- 
dies, or what he pleaſes, ſubſervient vehicles, to 
ive delight to his readers, and luſtre to his poem. 
his muſt be allowed to be conſummate ſcience, 
ſcarce elſewhere to be found, 

St. 6. With what vivacity he ſports and diſ- 
miſſes the poor friar. 

St. 8. This ſudden alteration of his behaviour 
is delicate, and his flattery in the final moiety 
elegantly pointed, 

. 18. A rare character of this worthy, to 
make him ſuitable for the poet's purpoſe at the 
concluſion, of the poem, 

St. 22, Entertaining manner of deſcribing Ro- 
domont's intoxication; fo as to be rendered in- 
cautious, as he afterwards calls him. 

St. 28. The poetical freedom of making the 
true and living God, creator of all things, ſwear 
by the inviolable waters, in imitation of the hea- 
then writers, and their falſe deities, has been im- 
puted as a criminal overſight in Arioſto: but his 
conſtant and zealous defender Ruſcelli denies the 
fact being of that nature, and alledges, that there 
is ſufficient ſanction from the holy ſcriptures of 
waters in the heavens, which are there ſaid to be 
divided from theſe below, and therefore the fa- 
bulous Styx is out of the queſtion ; the poet hav- 
ing only ſhewn how he could imitate, or rather 
excel the antients, as truth is preferable to hc- 
tion, However, with due deference to the poet 
and commentator, it was deemed more ſuitable, 
both in original and tranſlation, to be put on the 
| heathen mythology ; for the note in the lateſt edi- 
tion at Venice, viz. that of 1741, That it is 


1 


ſome, more, ſome, leſs there 
ſwall'win 

St. 39. 1. 3. And, which they bore, of each 

| There caus'd be carv'd and 


St. 21. J. 5. 


* meant by our poet to ſhow the unalterable 
« firmneſs of the promiſe ;” is fo far from a 


juſtification, that it is an aggravation of the error, 


as there ſet forth, in my humble judgment. L. 
3. Lucretia, whoſe injury and death were the 
occaſion that the Romans drove Tarquin, the 
raviſher, from the throne of Rome. 

St. 33. Called Caſtel Sant Angelo, built by the 
emperor Adrian for his ſepulchre. 

t. 45. The laſt couplet, and four ſubſequent 
lines, are fine ſtatues of a wreſtler of ſtrength 
and art, 

St. 59. Siene, a city of /Fgypt, in the con- 
fines of Ethiopia, in the extremeſt part of the 
torrid zone, where, when the fun is in Cancer, 
there is no ſhadow; the inhabitants are there- 
fore called Aſcii, Libia, where was a temple, 
and the oracle of Jupiter, whom the people 
worſhipped, who are entire negroes. L. 7. The 
mountains of Ethiopia. | 

St. 60. Shocking, but highly depicted imagery. 

St. 67, When Se 1 Tub. 
ſervient to the great purpoſe of his poem, viz. 
the cataſtrophe of Orlando's madneſs, he diſ- 
miſſes her with an air of great contempt : tho' 
in compliment to the fair ſex, he makes a more 
poetical concluſion, St. 16. of the enſuing Canto. 

St. 68. What an inimitable deſcription is con- 
tained in theſe five ſtanzas! what variety of cir- 
cumſtances in ſuch natural and immethodical 
method, 

St. 73. The affected reſentment in this final 
moiety, introduced ſo furiouſly, and more ſe- 
verely continued in the next St. is moſt ele- 


"50 y broken off in the ſudden concluſion of this 
,Anto. 


„ 
St. 48. 1. 7. But, hinder'd by the weight of arms, 


e bore, 
The Pagan with more toil came ſlow to ſhore. 
St. 59. I. 3. Who, ever ſince his madneſs on him 
'ERRATA, 
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St. 3. I. g. or, who St. 11 1.6. her lot, St. 18. 


I. 1. che venga St. 26. I. 6. name, 
writers, ſubject may prepare, 
St. 39. L 4. z:armi. St. 40. I. 5. tow'r or ſepulchre: 


St. 29. I. 5. 
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WITH what excellent oratory is this intro- 
duction formed: with what folemn ban- 
ter continued ! the maſk of which he half pulls 
aſide, by falling into his ſubject, in ſo delectable 
a manner. 

St. 6. Lively, excellent turns of a diſtemper'd 
brain, through the whole. 

St. 10. Final moiety, ſweet ſerenity, in con- 
traſt to the furious extravagances. 

St. 16. Admirably delicate concluſion of his 
ſtory of Angelica: how engagiag his veil, tho 
ſo very thin, of modeſty !. 


St. 24. The poet gives us an accurate deſ- 


cription of the drawing this ſtate-lottery, which, 
in this particular, is practiſed by us to this day. 

St. 26. 7. Laſt moiety of one, and the initial 
of the other.---What a natural deſcription, fo 
juſtly contemptible, of the mob's great curiolity 
and little conſideration. 

St. 30. Fin. moi: and this is as noble an ob- 
ſervation, in regard to the nice and punctilious 
deportment of the great. eat | 

St. 33. There is ſcarce a more delicate ſpeech 
in the whole poem, than this of Doralice : nor 
is the reply thereto to Mandricard inferior. --- 
But the poet, gives us to underſtand, in another 
place, ſhe is more florid, than ſincere. 

St. 37. Mandricard's tender behaviour is int- 
mitable. 

St. 43. Ruſcelli, with great ſpirit and judg- 
ment, battles all the antagoniſts of his divine 
Arioſto: and ſome of the cavillers having, with 
much ſagacity, diſcovered, that Mandricard is 
ſaid here to be armed---and in St. 45. He riſin 
from his bed, calls for his arms; and to ee 


our poet fully of this manifeſt oſcitation, they 


St. 30. I. 6. new of St. 72. I. 5. ch egi 


St. 44. I. 7. ſtood in St. 56. I. 1. deggiam L. 2. 
airon St. 57. traverſar St. 64. 1. 4. Swift, arrow, 


T KNX. 


obſerve, in the initial line of the very next St. 
He ſays, ſudden he arms---and to clencly the 
whole, and remove all means of defence, the 

cite, the ſervice of eſquires, &c.---\V hich ſhows, 
that he actually was not armed in St. 43. afore- 
ſaid. To this Ruſcelli replys, one time might 
be put for another, meaning his cuſtomarily be- 
ing armed, or it was only by way of diſtinguſh- 
ing the ſexes, as to their uſual habits. Would 
not Arioſto laugh ! a dabbler in natural philoſo- 
phy might be apt to be more laconic, and fay, 
it was not literally ſpoken: conſequently critics 
and hypercritics might have held their peacc,--- 
However the tranſlation avoids the ambiguity, and 
Ruſcelli's e are both included, in com- 
plaifance to an ally. 

St. 48. The eagle was honoured by the hea- 
then poets, with being the attendant. on Jupiter. 
L. 3. This alludes to the battle of Pharſalia, 
which was in "Theflaly, between J. Cæſar and 
Pompey. Arioſto ſays, altre penne---different 
wings, becauſe thoſe of the two Combatants, he 
tells us, were white, being alfo the enſigns of the 
houſe of Eſte; whereas the Roman ftandard 
was a black one. He fays alſo pin volte, often. 
i. e. more than once; by reaſon Virgil, Ovid, and 
L. Florus have ſignifyed, that on the ſame Phar- 
ſalian field where was the above fight of Cæſar 
and Pompey, ſix years after was fought that other 
celebrated one by Octavius and Mark Anthony 
againſt Brutus and Catlius. * 

St. 49. The ſeriolity of our poet cannot be 
doubted, when he brings in this atteſtation of his 
Arch-Biſhop, which, whenever occaſton moſt 
requires, he frequently does. 


St. 51. 


* 
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St. 51. Noble precipitation throughout, to 
deſcribe the heat of this furious action. 

St. 53. The poet takes all occaſions (as has 
been neceſſarily before remarked) to aggrandize 
his heroe: which nothing could do more effec- 
tually, in the eye of his attentive reader, than 
this partial eſtimation in the ſpectators, ſo beau- 
tifully deſcribed : but, left they ſhould ſeem to 
be biaſs'd by too groſs an idea. i. e. the genteel- 
neſs of Ruggier's perſon only, or that of a more 
natural and cuſtomary cauſe, which is almoſt 
ever obſervable, from a ſort of generoſity of mind, 
through compaſſion, or ſhall I rather ſay, through 
a kind of (perhaps falſe) juſtice, in all con- 
courſes of people, where it requires ſome ex- 
traordinary motives or morethan uſual knowledge 
of the cauſe of quarrel, not to have the gene- 
rality ſtrongly on the ſide of the ſmaller man, in 
all kind of combats. Arioſto proceeds to ſet him 
in a particularly amiable turn of mind, in a fol- 
lowing St. of which in its place. 

St. 61. A perſon, who could be ſo cool of 
thought, in the heat of ſo formidable an en- 
gagement, muſt be poſſeſſed of talents to ingra- 
tiate himſelf in the minds of all, who knew or 
ſaw him. What a ſurprize muſt ſuch a piece 
of true wit, uttered under ſuch circumſtances, 
raiſe in an audience? upbraiding his antagoniſt, 
with his being unworthy to wear thoſe arms, which 
he before had cut and now caſtaway, But Arioſto 
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St. 15. 1. 1. who to fools gives help in need, 
St. 21. 1. 3. Ye ſhall caſt lots, who 
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ſeems, in the vulgar phraſe, to give him a rap on 
the knuckles ; 8 perhaps, that it may 
be dangerous to be rather witty than wiſe, in a 
caſ 0 where the minuteſt inattention might prove 
fatal. 

St. 63. There is great 2 introduced, by 
reviving, towards the cloſe, the main cauſe of 
the combat, by Ruggier's attacking the part 
once guarded by the Thield, and now left un- 
defended, through the rage and indiſcretion of 
Mandricard . of a ſimilar caſt is 
finely adapted in the celeSrated tragedy of The 
Revenge, where Zanga ſays---* Is that the hand, 
© that ſtruck me ? heavens, how pale 

St. 75 The poets in this latter moiety, and 
the ſubſequent St. and a half, paſles a high en- 
comium on Doralice's virtue and conſtancy ; 
but aſſigns an inconteſtable reaſon for her de- 
ſerving it. 

St. 74. Laſt couplet.---Our poet has been 
cenſured amain for throwing in ſome of theſe 
ſort of conceits now and then ; but he thought 
himſelf of dignity ſufficient to plead againſt the 
juriſdiction of the court of critics. 7 

St. 81. Arioſto, who is extreamly exact in 
the ſpeeches of all his characters, is peculiar] 
nice in thoſe of his heroine Bradamant : in all 
her ſoliloquies, the effect of her tender and 
amorous paſſion, ſhe keeps up a remarkable gran- 
deur of foul. 


St. 93. Exquiſite, though ſo conciſe, ſimile. 
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St. 70. 1. 4. whom, neerto th' wind his banners ſet 


would he, or ſtir 
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St. 29. I. 2. Ma non St. 30. I. 3. abbian St. 
49. J. 6. And now, as ſuch as knew St. 5 1. l. 4. 
amain, St. 85. I. 8. guel colpo St. 85. I. 4. ceaſe- 


leſs St. 86. I. 2. Non St. 87. 1. 3. Nor aught 
knew, 
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1 N what glorious manner, in what ſublime, 

and delicate thoughts and expreſſions is this 
opening, for ſix ſtanzas, conceived : ſumming 
up all the variety of diſtreſsful accidents, the 
{tate of love is ever liable to, and proving the 
pangs of jealouſy paramount to them all ; then 
ſweetly ſliding into his ſtory. 

St. 5. Zoroaſter, King of the Bactrians, from 
his great learning, ſaid to be, as there follows. 

St. 13. Great circumſpection even in regard 
to decorum and the polite behaviour of his war- 
riours. 

St. 20. There is ſomething quite ſingular in 
the combat, which is carryed on at once fo gen- 
teely and with ſuch ferocity : and indecd through- 
out, before the commencement of the ſame, 
the deportment of the two brothers is the quin- 
teſſence both of courage and courteſy. 

St. 26. Arturo, the Bear- ſtar: he uſes the 
word pigro, lazy, becauſe it ſeems ſo, in being 
as long a time in performing that ſmall circle ſo 
near the pole, as are the others in their relations 
at the wideſt ſpaces of the heavens, as appears 
8 The conſtellation is noted, C. 19. and 

20. 

St. 33. Grandly ſententious way of giving an 
encomium, as well to himſelf, as to his anceſtors. 

St. 36. The variety of deſcriptions, Arioito 
delicately invents, for the morning, has been 
ſpoken of, but ſhould not paſs unobſerved. 

St. 41. Our poet refers us to the Orlando Fra- 
morato of the count Boiardo, for the ſtory of 
Truffaldin. 

St. 44. There is great dignity in making the 
very ſword, Durindana, which Orlando had loſt, 
of ſo vaſt importance to the Chriſtians. 

St. 48. The generous mind of Rinaldo is here 
fineky deſcribed, which is remarkable to the rea- 
der, if the reſentment, with which he perſued 
his kinſman, through jealouſy, has not eſcaped 
his memory : which may not be unlikely, as 
that circumſtance is ſo far back as C. 2. St. 18, 
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though it is repeated C. 27. St. 19. and his 
wrath enlarged upon. ä 

St. 50. — poetical deſcription of the 
night. L. 4. This is already noted C. 17. St. 
* L. 5. meaning the ſtars, which do not 
fully appear till the ſun is entirely ſet, in alluſion 
to the various ſtories of perſons, animals &c. 
fabulouſly related to be taken up to heaven and 
made ſtars, the names of which are {till kept up 
by the aſtronomers. 

St. 56. 7. Herein is contained a curious ac- 
count of the manner, by which Rinaldo ſup- 
ported himſelf in a military ſtate, and this cor- 
reſponds with what Boiardo ſays of him; though 
there not - without imputation of his ſouldiers 
plundering : both theſe are alluded to, in the 
reflection, which Sacripante caſts on him, C. 2. 
St. 4. L. 3. and 4. 

St. 58. Phalantus, a Lacedemonian, who, af- 
ter various exploits, went into a town in Cala- 
bria, which after augmenting, he called 'Taren- 
tum, from the name of its firſt founder, Tharos, 
the ſon of Neptune. —Galeſus, a river that runs 
into the bay of Tarentum: Calabria is there- 
fore put for Falentes Galeſo. Cynips, a river in 
the ſavage part of Africa, near Garamas, where 
goats abound. 

St. 62. The poet, ever attentive to the uni- 
formity of his characters, makes this unhappy 
accident, fallen to Orlando; more than ordina- 
rily incredible, as a perſon remarkably ſteady 
and ſedate: and whom he had in his outſet 
C. 1. St. 2. deſcribed—A man fo ſage efteemed, 
&c. and ſomething of the like ſort is ſaid, St. 42. 
of this C. 

St. 66. Noble ſpeech, well ſuiting the arro- 
gant utterer. 

St. 70. Fin. coup. meaning Phaeton, as elſe- 
where mentioned, fabled to tumble headlong in- 
to the river Po : which fall is grandly introduced 
here in compariſon with that of theſe two re- 
novened combatants. 

| St. 71. Arioſto 
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St. 71. Arioſto ſhows, that he loves to ſport 
with his readers, and thus throw in unexpected 
Judicrous images, for reaſons aſſigned in my pre- 
face. This, amidſt many hundreds of inſtances, 
cauſed the tranſlator to judge it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to publith the original conjoined to the copy, 
as well to vindicate the exactneſs of his own im- 
menſe labour, as that ſuch exactneſs itſelf might 
have an odd appearance without ſuch ſanction ; 
and in ſuch caſe a reader, not ſufficiently inqui- 
ſitive, might off hand paſs his cenſure on what, 
it is hoped, had a claim to his praiſe. 

St. 77. Final couplet. Exquiſite ſimplicity ! 
tender, and yet with dignity, towards her lover, 

St. 79, Sweetly ludicrous way of ſignifying 
how vaſt a quantity, without giving his biſhop 
Turpin the trouble of calculation. 

St. 85. Grand, and at the ſame time elegant, 
deſcription of the multitude that was ſlain. 

St. 89. Gradaſſo is here highly exalted, by 
entertaining ſuch ſort of ſentiments, at a time 
when the whole army is put to rout, and 
even Agramant compelled to fly: and the 
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St. 54. 1. 8. Which, to their grief and pain, they 
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importance of the horſe Baiard fully appears 
thereby. 

St. 91. The account of this affair is contained 
in Boiardo's poem. | 

St. 93. Final couplet. The pagan's eager- 
neſs and ferocity are pretty ſtrongly marked. 
Alfana, a monſtrous beaſt, which ſome of theſe 
heroes uſed to ride in war, ſaid by ſome to be 
pot between a wild bull and a mare, by others 

etween a horſe and an elephant, perhaps equal- 
5 2 : though it is certain, many ſovereigns of 

ifferent nations, particularly the — empe- 
rors, have endeavoured to obtain ſuch extraordi- 
nary copulations, by various and earneſt experi- 
ments and ſtratagems. 

St. 96, 7. Theſe two St. are an extremely 
noble defiance of his adverſary. 

St. 105. Arioſto here enforces Rinaldo's gene- 
rous compaſſion for his kinſman Orlando's ca- 
lamity, as mentioned St. 48. although once his 
rival : he laments alſo the loſs of the important 
iword, now in the pagan's hands, which he 
bravely intends to recover, f 
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St. 83. I. 3. As either city had good garriſon, 
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St. 15. I. 1. again L. 2. unarm'd, he ſaid: St. 
23. I. 2. fran St. 47. I. 1. was, a L. 4. ap- 
prefſo St. 55. Ricciardet St. 58. 1. 7. barbato, 
St. 67. I. 2. one,---lance: St. 69. filvatick St. 
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70. Like that, 


The flow'rs, in April, St. 88. I. 5. And him when 
h'ad St. 93. I. 2. Him, | 


DONE TENT I e 
ee 


St. 76. I. 8. Ricongſciuts St. 85. 


C ANT O XXXII. 


1 T has been objected to Arioſto, by ſame ſu- 

perficial readers, that his interruptions of his 
ſtories juſt when brought to the moſt critical 
juncture, offends them highly; and that, by ſuch 
breakings off, the ſtories are rendered fo obſcure ; 
you know not how to join them again, 


As to the firſt, it was the poet's fancy to write 
in ſuch manner, being inclined to ſhew himſelf 
a moſt excellent weaver. I have been ever 
ready to beat him for ſuch heinous crimes ; but 
if they mean other way, than a country girl 
would her ſweetheart, i. e. with her apron— 

peace 
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peace be with them. + As to the ſecond com- 
plaint, it is falfly urged ; for Arioſto never fails 
giving us a clue fo as to join all parts, tho' ever 
io diſtant ; which is ſufficiently ſpoken to in my 
preface. 

St. 7. Generous Marphiſa could voluntarily 
forgive the higheſt injury, but could not admit 
of the indignity of the ſmalleſt oppoſition. 

St. 10, Theſe exquiſite touches on the amo- 
rous impatience of Bradamant, in ſhort, her 
whole lamentation, to St. 25. incluhve, are 
ſcarce exceeded throughout the whole poem. Its 
metit would perhaps be more illuſtrated, if com- 
pared with Dido's in Virgil. 

St. 11. /Ethon and Pirois, horſes of the ſun; 
ſo he proceeds to the chariots. Joſhua, who, 
full of faith, invoked heaven, that the ſun might 
ſtand ſtill, &c. till he had avenged himſelf on 
the enemies of God; which was miraculouſly 
granted him, till he had de'iroyed the army, 
which he had vanquiſhed, and hanged up their 
five kings, who had hid themſelves in a cave, 
Hercules, —alluding to the fiction of Jupiter's 
converting three days into nights, when he was 
with Alcmena. 

St. 13. Aurora, the goddeſs of the morning, 
fabled to be the wife of Tithon, brother of 
Priam. 

St. 17. The poets feigned there were three 
furies in hell, Alecto, Megara, and Tiſiphone, 
who, beſide their other moſt dreadful deformi- 
ties, had, inſtead of locks of hair, ſerpents hiſ- 
ſing and rolling about their heads. | 

dt. 18. There is prodigious dignity in Brada- 
mant's reſentment on account of her lover's fai- 
lure of his promiſe; at the ſame time her ſpeech 
is moſt naturally filled with expreſſions in his 
praiſe, and abounds with the ſweeteſt poetical 
flowers. 

St. 19. Final couplet. It is ſaid, by the na- 
turaliſts, of the aſp, or, which is the ſame, the 
adder, that, to avoid the hearing either the ſound 
of muſick, whereby it may be captivated, or of 
other enchantment which might draw it aſide, 
it lays one ear cloſe to the earth, and ſtops the 
other with its tail, How fabulous or poetical 


ſoever this may appear, the notion muſt have 
been of very antient ſtamp, as it is dignified with 
a place in the Pſalms: ** Like the deaf adder, 
« who ſtoppeth her ears, and refuſeth to hear 
c the voice of the charmer, charm he ever ſo 
« wiſely.“ 
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St. 21. J. 3, &c. Finely alluding to the ſtory 
of Icarus: noted C. 27. St. 32. 

St. 23. How truly poetical this falling into 
ſeemingly involuntary encomium, after con- 
demning him, in her amorous paſſion, for pride, 
inconſtancy, &c. 

St. 28. As the Gaſcons have the reputation 
of being great praters, and apt to augment the 
ſtories which they relate with additions of their 
own, our poet, with no {mall fineſſe, makes one 
of that 4 the narrator of the ſuppoſed 
match intended between Ruggier and Marphiſa. 

St. 30. Arioſto conceived: his repreſentation of 
Bradamant's diſtreſſes would not be completely 
finiſhed without giving her the pangs of jealouſy, 
which he curiouſly introduces, 

St. 35. to 43. incluſive. Who could have 
imagined, after fo ſublime a lamentation fo lately 
given us, the divine poet would have attempted 
another ſo ſoon ? But he was plainly inclined to 
ſhew his art, and laugh at ſuch as might think of 
cenſuring his judgment, by exhibiting ſuch ama- 
zing and maſterly variety on the ſame ſubject. 

t. 44. What furious reſolution is ſhe worked 
up to by the niceſt gradations of art, followed in 
the two ſubſequent St. with glorious refleions 
and heroic determination, poetically ſuppoſed to 
be inſpired by her good genius, 

St. 47. It has been remarked how curious our 
poet is in his typical dreſles: here he gives us 
one, wherein he ſeems to exert a peculiar at- 
tention, and with great ſucceſs; for the habit, 
though exceſſively grave and ſolemn, fails not of 
being beautiful: the ground is of a colour which 
we have familiarized from the French term— 
Fueille morte, and the embroidery of a fomewhat 


_ darker colour, viz. that of the branches of the 


decayed arms of the cypreſs, the tree ever con- 
ſidered as mournful, as relative to funcrals, 

St. 60. The poet highly ennobles the mind of 
his heroine, by making her, notwithſtanding her 
preſent amorous anxieties, ſo greatly affected b 
her apprehenſion of eventual evils which might 
fall on her king and his ſtate, 

St. 62. Pretty ſimile, well adapted to the ab- 
ſence of that mind which ſhould conduct her. 

St. 63. Bocco was king of that part of Mau- 
ritania that lies neareſt towards the ſea. Salluſt 
ſpeaks much of him in his Jugurthan war. Mo- 
rocco, as called by us, a city of Africa, capital 
of the kingdom of its own name, not far diſtant 
from the Atlantic ſea. 


* St. 72. 
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St. 72. Arioſto makes theſe knights perſons 
of great dignity, on purpoſe to give his readers 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his heroine degrade 
them; but he gives a ludicrous hint, which is 
enforced by ſeveral circumſtances, in the prece- 
ding St. that people, be they as great fighters as 
e pleaſe, when they are in a ſnug and comforta- 
ble ſituation, would chooſe to let fighting alone : 
but a true bully-rock would aſſert the contrary to 
be fact, for he loves eating fire out of the mouth 
of a cannon. Though Dryden, who had ſome 
ſmall notion of nature, ſays, ** All would be Cow- 
cards, if they durſt.” 

St. 74. With what refined touches he forms 
his ſimiles continually, and adapts them even to 
the minuteſt circumſtances, which he even dig- 
nifies, and renders important, 

St. 80. Moſt pompous and ftriking ſimile.— 
But the poet, as if he would fay, he was at a 
loſs adequately to deſcribe his Bradamante's ap- 

arance, ſtarts from his theatrical and gives us 
a celeſtial one. | 

St. 83- An exceeding pretty novel, and the 
circumſtances ſweetly told. Io a beautiful young 
creature, with whom Jupiter was fabled to be 
in love; wherefore Juno, through jealouſy, ſet 
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St. 2. I. 4. his road, kept him 
St. 6. 1. 4. ſlaughter'd, ſack'd, 
St. 48. 1. 8. of power was 
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St. 8. J. 2. him convey'd: St. 9. 1. 6. puollo; 
St. 38. 1. 1. as, St. 55. own, known, St. 59. 1. 5. 


5s St. 62. 1. 3. void, St. 72. I. 1. great courage 
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the ſhepherd Argus, who had an hundred eyes, 
to watch over her: to obviate which, Jupi- 
ter ſent Mercury to take him off, who with 
his * lull'd him to ſleep, and then cut off his 
head. The beſt poor Juno could do for her 
faithful watchman was, to transfer his eyes into 
her peacock's tail, which, though they have 
loſt their faculty of ſeeing, are viſible to us at 
this very day. 

St. 100, The poet ſeems, in galety of heart, 
to compliment the lady with two fine ſimiles: 
here and in St. 108. on the reverſe ſituations ſhe 
was in.— He could not have been ſo uniform, 
but in merriment. 

St. 101. Bradamant's plea for taking up the 
cauſe of the lady is perfectly juſt, and her well- 
adjuſted arguments are abſolutely undeniable, 
which are contained in the ſix following St. 
wherefore her ſupport of them, by her perſonal 
bravery, cannot be deemed derogatory from her 
excellent character. 

St. 108. By this charming ſimile, and what 
he annexes to it, our poet artfully calls for his 
reader's attention to, and, conſequently, ap- 
probation of, Bradamante's foregoing exquiſite 
rhetorick. 


M E N T S. 


St. 61. 1. 3. What "ad firſt heard of Ruggier, 
St. 64. 1. 7. ill; for none ſo bad can gain, 
St. 95. 1. 7. And full the walls ſuperb 
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St. 88. 1. 1. Entrato St. 92. I. 3. merto St. 106. 
I, 1, not par 
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A RIOSTO caſts a great dignity on this C. 
1 by his introduction of the ancient painters, 
in ſo ſolemn manner, and at the fame time ele- 
vating his cotemporaries to an equal pitch, by 
beautiful climax to extol his own moſt curious 
hiſtory- piece. To enter upon annotations on 
each of theſe famous painters muſt be too volu- 
minous: let it ſuffice to inform the reader, Pliny, 
in his natural hiſtory ſpeaks of them all, con- 
tained in the firſt St. and the latter are to be 
found in our more modern books. Much more 
prolixity, ſtill, would be required, to ſpeak on 
the various and numerous tranſactions ſet forth 
in the following noble hiſtory-pieces, all which 
are facts, and are to be found at large in the ſe- 
veral authors, wh» have written on the different 
revolutions, &c. in Italy, viz. Corius, Paulus 
NO Platina, Sabelicus, Paulus Jovius, 
cc. 

St. 8. A moſt noble invention and finely exe- 
cuted is that painted ſalon, to take occaſion to 
celebrate Italy, and ſhow, in poetic hiſtory, how 
conſtantly the French ſuffered defeats, whenever 
they invaded her ; but were ſucceſsful when they 
came as friends. 

St. 12. The poet here lays down his aflertions 
and proceeds to proof, by the facts in hiſtory, 
thereby doing honour to his countrymen, as well 
for their vigilance and prudence in counſel, as 
for their bravery in arms. 

St. 13. Mauritius, emperour of Conſtanti- 
nople and ſucceſſor of Tiberius, being earneſt to 
drive the Lombards out of Italy, who at that 
time were maſters of it, ſtirred up, to this pur- 
poſe, by immenſe gifts and promiſes, Sigiſbert 
king of France. He with a vaſt army marching 
by the paſs called the ſteps of Hannibal, entered 

alia Ciſalpina, i. e. the country betwixt the 
Alps and the Rubicon, now called Lombardy. 
Eutar the king of it, cape of his arrival, and 
counterfeiting fear thereat, ſhut himſelf up with- 
in his walls: whereupon a greater boldneſs aroſe 
among the French, than at that time was ſuita- 
ble for them to admit: Which Eutar being now 
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appriſed of, he attacked their whole body by 
ſurprize, ſo that he made as great a ſlaughter 
among them, as had been known in thoſe times. 

St. 20. Manfredus and Corradino, illegitimate 
ſon and legitimate grandſon of Frederic the ſe- 
cond, King of Naples and Sicily, both claimants 
to thoſe crowns, were routed, by turns, by 
Charles king of France, whom Pope Clement 
the fourth had called in on account of great in- 
juries received from Manfredus, for which pur- 
poſe he had given thoſe kingdoms ro the duke of 
Anjou, brother to king Charles. Afterwards 
followed the famous Sicilian Veſpers, when, in 
one evening, the French were all maſſacred, 
(the ſignal being the ſound of the bell) through 
the reſentment of the Italians, for their inſolent 
and oppreſſive treatment. 

St. 25. The iſland of Inarime, now called 
Iſchia in the kingdom of Naples. This is re— 
marked, C. 16. St. 23. 

St. 28. Nireus, king of Naxos and ſon to 
Charopus the moſt beautiful of all the Greeks. 
Ladas, a runner belonging to Alexander the 
Great, ſo ſwift and light, that the impreſſion of 
his feet could not be ſeen even on the ſand. 

St. 29. Jupiter, the ſon of Saturn, who was 
alſo fabled the ſon of Czlus, was born in Crete. 
—Apollo and Diana born, at one birth frem 
Latona, in the iſland of Delos. 

St. 34. The Mulberry, the arms of the duke 
of Milan. | 

St. 37. Pope Alexander VI. being dead, by the 
change of the flaſk, which, by his own contri- 
vance, was prepared with poiſon for ſome of the 
moſt opulent cardinals, Pope Julius II. ſuc- 
ceeded him, who, being aſſiſted by the French, 
drove out the Benivogſian family, whoſe arms 
were a ſaw, and reduced that city to his o»cdience, 
and placed his own coat of arms i. e. th2 acorns. 
Vide Jovius and Bembo's hiſtory of tie Vene- 
tians. | 

St. 41. The Pope, enraged at the deſtruction 
of Raveanu gated the Empe:ouc to unite witn 
the alliance W 1 he had made wih the Kings of 

2 Spain 
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Spain and England, with the ſtates of Venice 


and Genoa, which alliance he called the Holy 
league, which being ratified, he obtained a force 
from Switzerland, and gave the French an amaz- 
ing overthrow. Whereupon Maximin Sforza 
the ſon of Lewis, called the Moor, was re- in- 
ſtated in Milan, whoſe arms were the Mulbetry- 
tree, from the Latin word Mirus. The Golden 
Lilly is ſufficiently ſpoken of. 

St. 50. A fine periphraſis to deſcribe fortune. 

St. 56. Before Auguſtus's time the city of 
Naples was called Parthenope, the name of the 
Mermaid who drowned herſelf, becauſe Ulyſſes 
would not liſten to her ſong : ſhe was ſaid to be 
buried there. 

St. 60. O, finely touched, delicious viſion of 
Bradamant! nor leſs ſweet are her remarks 
thereon, 

St. 84. What a magnificent bird has he de- 
picted for us] and in the next ſtanza with what 
e and wit he laughs over his own inven- 
tions! 

St. 93. L. 5 The poet has caſt no ſmall blot 
on this grand Pagan's eſcutcheon. 

St. 98. Gades, Cadiz, vulgarly called Cales, 
the famous little iſland, which lays near Anda- 


luſia in Spain, of great antiquity, the beſt har- 
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St. 29. I. 2. grandſon d. nephew 
St. 64. I. 3. death, I'll not declare, 
waking ; but the contrary : 
St. 67. I. 4. But they in mind were ſeemingly 


more pain'd, 
Nay ly pain'd and priev'd : as 
St. 85. I. 5. On this account, to me it does appear, 
This bird a ſpright was of th' infer- 
nal ſhade, 
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St. 20. I. 1. for d. by St. 21. I. 5. and horſemen 
are, St. 28. Ladas St. 32. 1. 3. Ferrant, St. 34. 
I. 8. ſome in ſome dead. St. 35. I. 3. Ferrant is he, 
St. 50. 1. 4. ground, St. 64. 1. 4. is von St. G5. 1. 3. 
venur era St. 67. I. 6. and what ills St. 68. 1, 2. 


bour in the Ocean, and grand mart for America. 
The ſtop, which Hercules is ſaid to lay, is noted 
C. 6. St. 17. 

St. roo. The city of Cirene in Africa was 
built by Battus, where he was buried. Our poet 
ſeems to follow the authority of Catullus, who 
ſays, Batti veteris ſacrum ſepulchrum. 

St. 102. This whole ſtory of Senapus, his 
interviews with Aſtolfo, his blindneſs, his puniſh- 
ment alſo from the Harpies, in ſhort every cir- 
cumſtance therein is ſo magnificent, ſo poetic, fo 
pictoreſque, they interdict verbal approbation, 
and only exact ſilent aſtoniſhment, t the mo- 
tives for, and conduct of Virgil's Harpies be com- 
pared with this triumphant pen. 

St. 113. Final coup. Admirable figure, which 
ſeems to have been followed by his cotemporary 
Raphael, in that of Elymas the Sorcerer in the 
Cartoons. 

St. 114. The whole ſpeech of Senapus is truly 
noble and his picture moſt grand. 

St. 115. L. 5. What a ſublime ſentiment 
ſuch magnificent politeneſs couched in ſo elegant 
a compliment 1s rarely to be ſeen: tis delicacy 
itſelf. 

St. 117. Aſtolfo's reply is not inferior in digni- 
ty, enriched with ſcriptural expreſſion, 
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St. 89.1. 6. With contract, that who him ſhould 
light upon, 

St. 96. J. 6. to th' Rhine from Pyrene high, 

St. 99. 1. 8. To where the Nile is paſs'd for Aſia's 
bound. 

St. 105.1. 3. by far more excellent, 

Than that which e' er produc'd Jeru - 

falem. 

St. 116. I. 3. Where ſhall of gold be fram'd the roof, 
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the outrage, which they bore: St. 80. 1. 6. And 
were by St. 85. I. 7. Which St. 87. I. 2. rompe 
St. 96. I. 2. Auſo St. 98. I. 1. Stop, St. 99. Trip' 
St. 100. I. 8. vaſt fane, St. 112. I. 1. deſpair, St. 
124. |, 5. his rein, | 
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THE application, and as it were realizing the 

Harpies, is an exceſſive noble invention and 
valt ſatyr conveyed through it, with a fine moral 
annexed and a ſuitable exhortation to his coun- 
trymen. Berni in his Orlando Inamorato rifatto, 
&c. ſeems to have improved on this hint. Lib. 2. 
Can. T9. 

| St. I. 
Dt queſti Antropofaght, e Leſtrigon 

gran dovixia ne naſtri pacſi, 

C han quei dentacci, e quegh unghiont 

E barbe, e naſi grandi, e cigli teſt - 

Son queſti i Cortigiani, empi Padroni, 

Ch Goa empre a far mal gli animi acceſ : 

Mangian la carne, e' ſangue i traditori 

De loro ſuenturati pad s 

. 2. 

A chi mangian la teſia, &c. 

Which is no leſs beautifully and ſatrically con- 
tinued for ſeveral ſtanzas. 

St. 3. Zethes and Calais, fabled to be twin 
brothers of Boreas and Orithya: they relieved 
Phineus, king of I hrace from his diſtreſs by the 
Harpies, and drove them to the iſlands called 
Strophades: from this fable Arioſto has taken 
bis ſtory, but with infinite improvements. 

St. 11. It ſeems more ſuitable to ſpeak in the 
heathen ſtile, as the poetical hell is here deſcribed 
and the Pagan Mythology cited. 

St. 12. This moral of puniſhment for cruel 
miſtreſſes the poet ſeems to apply to his own caſe. 
Anaxerete, a fair ſtately maid of Cyprus, but 
fo hard hearted, that when her young lover 
2 through her cruelty, hung himſelf at her 

„ the looked upon him without compaſſion, 
ſo was fabled to be turned by the Gods into a 
ſtone. The ſtory of Apollo and Daphne is well 
known. | 

St. 14. Theſeus betrayed Ariadne, Jaſon 
Medea, Eneas Dido, and Amnon raviſhed his 
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ſiſter Tamar ; for which cauſe their brother Ab- 
ſalom flew him. 

St. 25. The poet makes this lady marvellouſly 
well merit the ſituation the is in. 

St. 38. The Leſtrigons, people of Scythia. 
Homer in his 10th Odyſſe deſcribes them the 


| moſt cruel of men, and that they ſupported them- 


ſelves with human fleſh. 

St. 39. Euriſtheus, king of Mycene, who, at 
the requeſt of Juno, ſaid to be the ſtepmother of 
Hercules, put him to numerous toils, for his deſ- 
truction, but he ſurmounting all acquired the 
more renown from the dangers. His twelve 
labours are well noted in ſtory and repeated in 
paintings. 

St. 49, 50, 51. Our poet's pen has made here 
a paradiſe indeed, f 

St. 53. Dedalus, the architect and ſculptor, 
made famous by the numerous fables invented 
concerning, him. 

St. 54. This particular figure of the old men 
is finely deſcribed. | 

St. 60. The final moiety of this ſtanza is moſt 
elegantly poetical. | 
St. 63. In this and ſome following ſtanzas 
there is a grand account of Orlando, a juit 
and ſevere cenſure on his conduct and the puniſh- 
ment for it, moſt elegantly ſet. forth. 

St. 72. How ric is the poetical fancy of 
Arioſto, when, as in this place, he gives it its 
full ſcope! 

St. 75. He begins this lovely fiction with 
glancing at his muſtreſs's unkindneſs. May we 
not deem ourſelves obliged to Arioſto's invention 
for the ſweet poem of the Rape of the Lock ? 
there is exceflive grandeur, refined wit, and 
lively fatyr in each example of things loſt and 
for''otten, which he exhibits. 

Lt. 80. This ſtanza is extremely bold, if we 
con!'der,, where it was written; but our poet 

muſt 


60 


muſt have been a man of great reſolution to ut- 
ter ſuch a ſacrcaſm on the Popes, and think he 
ſtood in need of no better ſafeguard, than the 
ſlight apology he uſes. Yet went he afterwards 
an Embaſly to Rome.,---Conftantine the great 
went to Byzantium and gave Sylveſter the city 
of Rome and the territories about it, which are 
ſtill enjoyed by his ſucceſſors. 


KA M E N 


St. 4. 1. 6. the air broken he iv'd 
St. 14-1. 5. By him, who injur'd Tamar, it is 
known, 
Which Abs'lom did with bloody wrath 
reſent, 
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St. 82. In this final moiety is an elegant Satyr 
on human 8 

St. 8 5. Excellent aſſemblage of ideas: moſt 
whimſically ended. 

St. 9o. What exquiſite beauty ! death and na- 
ture watchful in their oppoſite functions. 
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St. 23.1. 4. Me to yield up his wife and vaſſal too, 
St. 36. I. 7. Capadocia its confine, 

And over-ran Hyrcania to 
St. 40. I. 2. more ſevere effect: 


EINER ATA, 


St. 45. 1. 5. now, St. 52. 1. 5. our foul l. 6. 
Judg'd, that heav'n St. 57. J. 4. us, yourſelf, come, 


St. 85. I. 2. richezze, St. 87.1. 5. Before the St. 
88. J. rich booty 
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WHAT a noble, and at the ſame time gay 

and lively exordium, addreſſed to his miſ- 
treſs ] tis far eaſier for the reader to form his own 
ideas hereof, than for me to expreſs my admira- 
tion, nay indeed rapture on the whole. But 
how to juſtify him for this violent breach of unity 
of place: this extraordinary genius would not 


be circumſcribed by the narrow bounds our globe 


had admitted him, nay nor was content with ex- 
amining the Caverns of the poetical Hell ; but 
he —_ carry us with him to the Moon! well, 
it is to be wiſhed, an excellent judge has not 
been ſome how corrupted by him, for the inge- 
nious Mr. Blackwell ſays, in his elegant intzoduc- 
tion to reading the Claſſicks. A guide cannot 
ce be ſaid to miſlead the traveller, who brings 
him ſafely and pleaſantly to his journey's end: 
and only takes him out of the common roag to 


2 


c ſhew him a palace or a paradiſe, to entertain 
© him with a wonder or ſurprizing curioſity.“ 
Let us then follow him cheartully, wherever he 
leads us. 

St. 3. Exceſſive grand plan! but the final 
moiety is one of the moſt exquiſite pieces of poe- 
tical imagery, that ever I met with. Tis as 
rich as the thread it deſcribes. - 

St. 6. Beautiful method of praiſing Ferrara, 
his own country. | 

St. 7. What conſummate elegance for the in- 
troduction of the cardinal Hippolito, whom he 
extols in the two fubſequent zas, as highly 
as words and art can go. 

St. 11. This whole machinery reaches the very 
Zenith of poetry. NE 

St. 14. The poet turns his diſcourſe to his pa- 
tron, the Cardinal Hippcli:o, waoſe e 

| | a5 


ORLANDO 
has been mentioned, in regard to his anceſtor 
Ruggięr, were the white eagle. 

$23. The final moiety of this and the fix 
ſubſequent ſtanzas cannot be ſufficiently extolled 
by mortal pen. 

St. 25. Arioſto here, and in the three follow- 
ing ſtanzas, banters the falſhoods which the 
greate!t poets have uttered, and yet have paſſed 
for true hiſtory among their admirers; who 
nevertheleſs would ſeverely criticize on any thing 
he has advanced in his poem, could any thing be 
found herein which is not the ſtricteſt verity. 

St. 27. This controverſion of the Grecian 
poet's facts may ſeem ſomething particular in the 
mouth of St. John; but numbers of learned 
writers have been of opinion, that the ſtory of 
the deſtruction of Troy was entirely fabulous: 
and the ingenious Mr. Merrick, in his diſſerta- 
tion before his tranſlation of Tryphiodorus, ſets 
forth « That Metrodorus, a diſciple of Epi- 
© curus, undertook to prove, that the Iliad of 
« Homer is one continued allegory, and that the 
« heroes in it had never any exiſtence, but in 
be the poet's fancy.” And he farther adds, — 
There is {till extant an oration of Dion Chry- 
ſoſtom, in which, though he allows that there 
was a war between the Greeks and Trojans; 
yet he endeavours to prove, from the narra- 
tive of an Egyptian prieſt, and from the gyp- 
tian monuments, that it was ſo far from end- 
© ing in the deſtruction of the Trojans, that, 
« on the contrary, the Greeks were vanquiſhed, 
and obliged to deſiſt from their purpoſe.” — 
And, though that gentleman exerts great learn- 
ing to overthrow thoſe authorities which he had 
cited, in order to do honour, as well to Homer 
as his own author; yet, I conceive, nothing 
more need be advanced for the juſtification of the 
fentiments of Mine. 

St. 30. How elegantly the fatyr is apologized 
for in the final couplet ! by ſaying, the heat of 
paſſion was only aſſumed; which might other- 
wiſe appear too indelicate in the character of St. 
John; for which cauſe he aſſigns ſtrong reaſons 
for his zeal at the cloſe of St. 28. or too violent 
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in the author himſelf, Vet Rident: dicere verum 
holds good. 

St. 31. Sweetly ſportive ſhifting of the ſcene! 
new, gay, adorable Arioſto. 

St. 35. Exquiſitely natural, to make excuſe 
for her lover's defeat. 

St. 39. Inimitable ſimplicity 
couplet. 

St. 46, Arioſto takes delight in ſhewing his 
vaſt circumſpection, even in minute niceties. 
Bradamant's ſilence and contempt of Rodomont's 
_ addreſs and elegant compliments, is curious, 
and is plainly becauſe he introduces them with 
too hardy and unmannerly a joke. In the next 
ſtanza, when, by repetition of that joke with 
ſome aggravations, it becomes inſolence, ſhe 
will not appear totally ignorant, fo ſmiles ; yet 
it is a ſmile of reſentment. But when ſhe has 
vanquiſhed him in ftanza 50, chearful with ſuc- 
on, ſhe deems it not improper to retort his 
inſult, 


St, 51. A fine figure, and ſuitable deport- 
ment, 

St, 70. This polite ſpeech, in reply to his 
arrogance, intereſts our minds in her triumph 
and his humiliation. 

St. 74. There is ſomething very curious in 
this ſhort ſpeech of Ferrau. He is modeſt, as 
to his diffidence of victory, which is plainly not 
his meaning; humane towards his brother com- 
batants,. which is ſneer; and, at laſt, his pre- 
dominant paſſion, pride, which is marked b 
Arioſto, breaks out very artfully— Since I alſo 
fall ;“ which he little expects to do. 

St. 78. It was neceſſary, though difficult in 
our language, to avoid the ſetting forth the per- 
ſon He or She and the pronoun poſſeſſive his 
or hers—which firſt is not expreſſed in the Italian, 
and latter is here governed in gender by the thing, 
and not by the perſon or owner; but in ours 
one would be ſome abſurdity in Ferrau, and the 
other a much greater, as he took Bradamant 
for a man, even after the combat, calling her 
cavalier in the next ſtanza, and ſpeaking doubt- 
fully of her in the following canto. 


in the final 


St. 34. 1. 5. Ruggiero's miſtreſs 
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St. 4. 1. 8. Word St. 8. I. 1. bella St. 10. 1. 
4. From whence conducted St. 26. 1. 4. For ſuch 
proſcription St. 30. I. 3. han St. 42. I. 5. For, 
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THE poet here lays down fine maxims, rela- 

tive to the early impreſſions on the mind, 
confirming them by examples of his own times, 
and nobly applying them, to dignify his charm- 
ing character of Bradamant. 

St. 6. Hercules Cantelmo, ſon of the duke of 
Sora, a city bordering on the river Garigliano, 
and Alexander Ferruffin, two gallant officers, 
aſtociates in the war with Hippolito, e 
too forward, the former was taken priſoner, an 
being in the pay of the Venetians, and yet hav- 
ing joined the F errareſe, was condemned to loſe 
his head; which execution was, with the utmoſt 
1igour, performed in his father's preſence, in 
order to intimidate others from deſerting their 
cauſe, See Paulus Jovius. 

St. 15. Arioſto has the knack of marking the 
natural emotions of the mind. 

Sf. 24. 1. 2. Curious art, to give a warmth 
to his poem by making himſelf intereſted, 

St. 27. How elegant is Arioſto in his ſeveral 
contraſts! this final moiety is a ſweet ſpecimen. 

St. 32. The whole ſpeech of Bradamant is 
exceſſively noble and natural, as is her ſubſe- 
quent deportment, thus tortured with love and 
jealous reſentment. 


St. 40. What can equal this charming fimile 


ſo delicately touched? 

St. 41. Moſt beautiful grove, lovely landſcape, 
ſtriking fabrick, where the ſolemnity of the in- 
ſcription upon the table ouges not to eſgape the 
reader's eye, though the diſcompoſure of the 


jealous lady's mind took off her attention, as in 
lively manner the poet informs us. 
St. 45. It is remarkable throughout the whole 
em, Arioſto uſes ſuch vaſt circumſpection in 
he character of his Bradamant, every thing ſhe 


than St. 45. I. 6. Soon as the St. 52. 1. 6. ſigna- 
ture, St. 58. I. 3. For I'll St. 73. 1. non St. 77. 
I. 6. werra St. 79. I. 1. as did the others fpeed 
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utters in all points, whether in converſe, in love, 
in anger, is attended with a peculiar delicacy. 

St. 5 3. Moſt brilliant compariſon! highly dig- 
nified by the introduction of thoſe two cities ſo 
famous for ſuch grand ſpectacles. 

St. 54. Another poet would have contented 
himſelf with making Bellona form his contraſt ; 
but Arioſto throws his colours on with greater 
maſterſhip. F 

St. 59, &c. Exquiſitely finely conducted nar- 
rative of Atlante: the folemn and ſurprizing 
Opening, the intereſting circumſtances through- 
out, grand concluſion, make us all atten- 
tion. 

St. 67. Sweet touches of the final moiety,— 
Theſe puerilities have a certain delicacy which 
ſtrangely affect the mind, giving ſuch a kind of 
ſtamp of reality upon the whole ſtory. 

St. 76, Heroic ſpeech ; well-grounded de- 
portment of Marphiſe, ſo richly riſing into her 
final noble vow. | 

St. 79. Fine effect on Bradamant, who in- 
ſtantly joins her perſuaſions, which could not be 
any better way enforced, as brevity and expedi- 
tion were requiſite, than by ſignifying the great 
eſtimation in which his father was with the em- 
peror. | 

St. 80, Generous, gallant Ruggier, and pru- 
dent, notwithſtanding his ardent paſſion. 

St. 83. The poet here ſhews great dignity in 
Marphiſa's ſilence, as well as diſcretion in his 
own; for it would have been far leſs noble, and 
indeed improper, to boaſt to Bradamant of her 
intent to deſtroy Agramant, and would have been 
an anticipation of what ſhe ſays to the emperor 
Charles in that exquiſite ſpeech, Canto 38. 

_ AMEND- 


ORLANDO 


AM EN P 


St. 7. I. 5. Brought - with in a ſhip, on ſcaffold 
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St. 40. 


I. 44 brooks reſume their liquid ſtrain: 
St. 45. |. 6. A 


nd to fulfil your wiſt and cruelties, 


. 


St. 3. I. 5. iniquitous, profane St. 16. I. 2. vrg- 
lia, 85 2 I. 5. As that, St. 36. 1. 3. contract, 


L. 4. obſerv'd; therefore to make excuſe, St. 43. 


CANT 


A RIOSTO has made a noble peace-offering 

of no leſs than twenty-three ſtanzas to the 
ladies; and, though it is impoſſible for one poet 
only to ſet all their merits forth, yet he has at- 
tempted to point their glories ſo, that, tis to be 
hoped, the ridiculous talk that the raſcally inn- 
keeper was permitted to throw out, and an 
caſual lapſe of pen, if any ſuch ſhould be in this 
ſublime poem, may merit forgiveneſs, rather be 
obliterated from their memory. 

St. 5. The poet here enumerates ſeven cele- 
brated heroines, queens of different dominions ; 
Thomyris, queen of Syria; Harpalice, of Thrace; 
Camilla, of the Volſcians ; Pentheſilea of the 
Amazons; Dido, of the Carthaginians; Zeno- 
biz, of the Palmyrenes ; and Semiramis of the 
Aſſyrians. 

t. 6. The gardens of Heſperides, where, ac- 
cording to the pocts, were kept the golden ap- 
ples, which Jupiter gave to Juno for her dower: 
theſe gardens were at the utmoſt part of MÆthio- 
pia weſtward. The poet puts them for the ex- 
treme weſt point, as he does India for the extre- 
mity of the eaſt. 

St. 8. J. 3. 4. Mean Baldaſſar Caſtiglioni, 
who wrote the celebrated bock called, The 
Courtier. Final couplet means Mantua. 


St. 9. Cinthus, a mountain in Delos, where 
Apollo was faid to be born, 


1. 7. thought, St. 47. 1. 5. deſign'd, St. 58. 1. 
5. Piano St. 62. 1. 1. feds? St. 71. I. 3. 2 
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St. 18. Victoria, the widow of Francis Da- 
valo, marquis of Peſcara. The final couplet 
alludes to ſome excellent odes ſhe wrote in praiſe 
of her deceaſed huſband's gallant actions in war. 
Artemiſia, the wife of Mauſolus, king of Caria, 
ſo fond, that ſhe drank up her huſband's aſtres, 
thinking no other tomb than her own breaſt was 
of ſufficient dignity. 

St. 19. Arioſto mentions five ladies, in antient 
times celebrated for their fidelity to their huſbands, 
whom, through their great e they would 
not ſurvive: ads, the wife of Brutus; Laoda- 
mia, of Proteſilaus; Arria, of Petus; Argia, of 
Polinices; Evadne, of Capaneus. 

St. 20. Alluding to the famous ſtory of Alex- 
ander bemoaning, through a ſort of envy to the 
fame of Achilles, that he had not ſuch a poet as 
Homer to ſing of his exploits. | 

St. 27. Ericthonius, fabled to be the ſon of 
Vulcan and the Earth, to be born with deformed 
feet, for concealing of which he became after- 
wards the inventor of a chariot, Pallas gave 
the child in a baſket to be nurſed, but not looked 
at, as to his lower parts, to Cecrops's three 
daughters; but they, for their too much curioſity, - 
were converted into ſtones, of whom Aglauros 
was one. | 

St. 28. Pæſtum, a city of Lucania, abounding 
with roſes, 

St. 36. 


64 
St. 36. The poet inceſſantly brings in, by ele- 
gant contrivance, ſtories of dignity from the an- 
tient authors to grace his poem, Jaſon, in his 
Argonautic expedition for the golden fleece, 
landed on the ifle of Lemnos, where the women 
had killed all the men, for fear of being betrayed 
by them, : 

St. 43. This ſtory, purſued with ſuch charm- 
ing variety, may deſerve a place among ſome of 
the fineſt Arioſto has invented. 

St. 50. This poetical juſtice beſtowed on Ci- 
lander, makes it not unſuitable here to remark, 
that, on obſervation, it will appear, the excel- 
lent author never introduces vice, or any crime, 
but with intent to render it either odious, or 
inflict puniſhment, or inculcate ſome noble 
moral, | 

St. 68. All the circumſtances preparatory to 
this ceremony are extremely lively and noble ; 
but Druſilla's deportment, ſpeech, &c. in the 
ſix ſubſequent ſtanzas, are moſt gloriouſly 
wrought up to the quinteſfence of poetic fire. 

St. 75. There is great judgment ſhewn in the 
total ſilence of Tanacro under this ſo dreadful 
ſituation ; whoſe mind, after being raiſed to ſo 
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St. 13. I. 5. My * of Vaſto's there, who not 
one 
Affords, for thouſand Romes and A- 
thens, ground 
To ſing his praiſes; but 
You yourſelves that can. 
Could wiſh to put, my verſe ſhould 
now 
Of hiſry many of ye worthy had; 
Nor ſuffer e'er our huſbands us come 
near, 
They from their fire behav'd quite 
diff*rently ; 
And, for ſuch valour, ſuiting was of 
ſpouſe 
So excellent, ſo worthy, the embrace: 


St. 14. I. 3. 
N. 21. I. 2. 


St. 23. J. 2. 
St. 40. 1. 3. 


St. 45. I. 2. 
St. 52. I. 5. 


E R R 


St. 4. 1. 7. But ev'n St. 27. 1. 3. Aglauros? St. 
1 *. 4. wrong, St. 45. I. 8. non li St. 48. I. 7. 
When ſhe away ſhould go, St. 50. 1. 2. And back 
the St. 60. 1. 3. things St. 72. J. 5. may d. o St. 


ANNOTATIONS or rut 


high a pitch of joy on the ſolemn nuptials, muſt 
be amazingly ſhocked at the narrative, fo as to 


be incapable of utterance, till the body muſt, by 


the poiſon, be deprived of its faculties. Some 
poets would have made him ſpeak, which muſt 
have been injudicious, after what Druſilla had 
expreſſed, in his ſituation. 

St. 78. Two beautiful ſimiles, and moſt ac- 
curately adapted, 

St. 92, Fine compariſon of their reſentment 
increaſing by additional circumſtances of offence. 

St. 95. Sweet ſimile, and moſt admirably 
touched, | 

St. 104. The laſt couplet is too true an ob- 
ſervation of ſtate, 

St. 106. A ſweet proverb, and noble reflec- 
tion thereon. | 

St. 110. Natural, and yet moſt noble, high- 
finiſhed ſimilitude. 

St. 118. The final moiety gives a lively image 
of the old woman's reſentment. 

St. 121. The poet thinks he has a right, after 
ſo long and ſerious an hiſtory, to caſt in a piece 
of archneſs to entertain ſome of his more merrily- 
diſpoſed readers. 


MEN T S. 


St. 56. 1. 5. Leapt from a precipice, her 
Which hard by o'er a 
St. 60. I. 1. Her aſpect peace diſplays ; but 
St. 64. I. 1. But that th 0 -* ſhall in mean 
time have 
Over the 
Some pray'rs devout, for this occaſion 
made, 
Still o'er the liquor muſt his bleſſing 


Join 


al 


object has ſo fix*d his mind, 

He thinks on that alone, to all things 

elſe is blind. 

St. 83. I. 5. But firſt tear off her cloaths and 
| publick 

St. 88. 1. 4. notwithſtanding they at diſtance were, 


St. 65. I. 7. 


1 


73. 1. 1. which here as St. 81. 1. 3. Seeing his 

St. 84. I. 3. dragg'd are to the L. 7. This he can 

3 I. 7. Thoſe three St. 98. 1. 2. Rich city, 
t | 


CANTO 


ORLANDO FURIOSO. 


EC 0 T 


HE cunning poet knows he is now reſtored 

to the ladies good graces, ſo ventures to 
converſe with them more freely on the two nice 
topics, which, in this caſe, might be apt to 
embarraſs a female reſolution, that is, love and 
honour, 


St. 4. Moſt glorious ſentiments, fine reaſon- 


ing, elegantly conducted and carried on through 


the two ſubſequent ſtanzas. 

St. 9. Arioſto ſets every thing he deſcribes in 
lively imagery before our very eyes. 

St. 12. What an oration is here! where ſhall 
we find its equal! would one not go to the ut- 
moſt limits ſhe ſets forth to hear the like? The 
mind is guided by the poet's pen, and ſees the 
pompous preparation, enjoys the grand con- 
cluſion. 

St. 19. The emperor's deportment is finely 
marked, where it behoved him to eſtabliſh ſo 
important an ally. 

St. 22. Arioſto having juſt before given us ſo 
crouded and magnificent a ſcene, ſeems artfully 
to decline an opportunity of diſplaying his un- 
rivalled talents for the deſcriptive ; and, leſt the 
reader ſhould offer to cenfure, with amazing 
forecalt ſubjoins an unanſwerable reaſon for his 
conduct in his introduction of Orlando. What 
circumſpection throughout his whole divine 
Work é | 

St. 29, 30. Tis to be wiſhed our poet, by 
ſome expreſſions here, is not playing the rogue 
with his old friend Homer, 

St. 34. What—another banter on the Greek 
poets? *Tis to be feared he will do worſe pre- 
ſently—excel them a bar or two, which will 
ſoon appear. | 

St. 37. The grandeur, eloquence, in ſhort, 
the whole contrivance of theſe three kings ſuc- 
ceſſive ſpeeches, is no where to be paralielled. 
This of Agramant's in its nature required bre- 
vity. Agramant, as in his general character, fo 


here is particularly intended to vie with Aga- 
memon, 
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St. 41. This declamation of Mlarſilius is 
plainly meant by the poet to exceed thoſe of 
Ulyſles. Let the adequate and upright judge de- 
cide where the preference is due. There 1s vaſt 
ſkill in Arioſto's manner of raiſing the character 
of his chriſtian hero Orlando; ſtill ſo nobly re- 
minding us of him during his abſence, as it were 
to make us much intereſted in his cure, and more 
offended that he is not brought into action, his 
abſence being now more affecting than was in 
the beginning the delay of his introduction. 

St. 48. Sobrino is throughout the character of 
Neſtor, but, in every part ſo apparently ſuperior, 
there needs no formal deciſion. The poet ſtill 
exalts Orlando, and not only makes him brilli- 
ant, but likewiſe the reſt of the chriſtian generals; 
yet with immenſe refinement ſets Ruggier, his 
intended principal hero, above them all.-—As to 
the ſpeech—each line might take up ſheets with 
juſtice to extol its beauties. Let the curious re- 
viſe it over and over, they never can be ſatiated. 
The conduct of the poet in regard to the de- 
portment of theſe kings is admirable, making 
Marſilius, who was to uſe his utmoſt art for his 
own private ends, move out of his ſeat, bend 
the knee ; whereas Sobrino, who is to employ 
his rhetorick only for the publick good, needs no 
ſuch ceremonials. 

St. 65. 1. 5, 6. The emperor's reception. of 
the propoſed challenge is nobly marked, and 
thereby great honour given to the chriſtian chicts, 
Something of the ſame fort is noted by the 
Spectator in his criticiſm on the old ballad of 
Chevy-Chace. 

St. 70. The whole conduct of Bradamant on 


this important occaſion is finely depicted, and 


her reflections are moſt noble as well as na- 
tural, 

St. 77. The magnificence of this pomp, to 
St. 87. incluſive, is ſcarce to be parallelled in his 
whole poem. What a glorious ſubject ſor the 
pencil of an hiſtory- painter! 
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St. 3. I. 2. praiſe, St. 42. I. 1. what, 
warrior, L. 6. one of his 


St. 43. I. 5. arrive, St. 58. I. 5. linguaggio, St. 63. 1. 5. 


G 


H E reaſons in ſweet manner on the diſtreſsful 
ſtate to which he has reduced his hero, as 
if he would thereby urge the cloſe attention of 
his readers; which may perhaps be the beſt pre- 
tenſion the commentator can advance for his 
excuſe in having done but the like in many other 
inſtances. | | 

St. 4. Completely poetical, the making Agra- 
mant, either from ſome ſuppoſcd falſe report, or 
his owndiſpoſition of mind, vainly entertaining hope 
of regaining Rodomont, fancy he ſees him there 
under the fiction of Meliſſa. Great judgment in 
parting the heroes thus by enchantment, with 
an eye to the Dignus Vindice nodus, 

St. 6. There is exquiſite art in making Agra- 
mant fall into this horrid crime of violation of 
ſuch ſolemn agreement, &c. with precipitation, 

St. 8. In our language the epithet Od, fo 
ſimply and abruptly annexed to the king's name, 
appears ſomewhat rude : but, though the original 
gives ſufficient ſanction, leſt it might be objected 
a ſofter one ſhould have been choſen, it may be 
proper to remark, this naturally ariſes from the 
ſuppoſed converſe of the two ſo ph. a offended 
combatants reciprocally laying the fault on their 
reſpective kings; one accuſing the cunning of 
the old one, the other the raſhneſs of the young 
one. It may be here obſerved, how finely Ari- 
ofto keeps up to his outſet in the firſt canto as to 
Agramant's youthful indiſcretion. 

St. 10. Moſt glorious ſimile, deſcriptive of 
the two heroine's warlike diſpoſition. 

St. 14. What poetry 
ſimile and delectable high-finiſhed ſtanza ? 


can exceed this noble 
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St. 16. Sobrino's piety and prudence are nobly 
marked here, but indeed his character through- 
out is magnificently ſteady and uniform ; his 
ſhowing himſelf ouiſtleſs being elegantly applica- 
ble both to the gods and men, as is the venge- 
ance which he fears may fall inſtantly on Apra- 
mant. . 

St. 17. Laſt couplet exquiſite! a conciſe de- 
ſcription of his own inimitable performance. 

St. 20. J. 5, 6. With what circumſpeQion 
Arioſto introduces one of the capital deſigns of 
his poem, and calls to our remembrance the 
commencement thereof. 

St. 31. Final couplet. There is an infinite 
complexity of beauties in this ſhort ſimile, thus 
applied to a ſeafaring perſon's landing on his na- 
tive ſhore. | 

St, 96 How exceflively noble is this introduc- 
tion of Orlando, during the ſolemn tranquility of 
the chriſtian chiefs* conſultations! 

St. 43. Pathetic deſcription of his affection, 
ſweetly interrupted by his regard for his antient 
tutor. 

St. 44. The neceſſity of Flordiligi's diſcovery 
of Orlando, whoſe transformation had made him 
unknown to all the company, ſave to Aſtolfo, 
on recollection in the next ſtanza, and that by 
the information of the evangeliſt, is attended 
with a circumſtance moſt curious and delicate 
in her obſervation, after the epithet annexed to 
the man.—Here is alſo great art in tacitly ſetting 
forth the wondrous alteration Orlando muſt have 
undergone, by making him only revealed b 
Flordiligi, who had ſeen him at Rodomont's. 
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bridge, in that hideous way; and by Aſtolfo, 


who had his inſtructions in Paradiſe ; but the reſt 


not even to know a perſon of ſuch ſignificance to 
them, till they were informed, 


St. 52. Noble ſimile to point out to us the 


immenſe ſtrength and poſture of Orlando. 

St. 58. Quinteſſence of poetic painting. The 
ſolemn figure, the grand attitude is before our 
mind's eye, as Shakeſpear ſays. 

St. 60. I. 3. That is, unbind me.—As ex- 
preſſed in Virgil, when the nymphs and ſhep- 
herds, in waggery, had tyed Silenus. Arioſto 
having kept to the Latin, it was thought hurtful 
to the dignity of his alluſion to tranſlate or give 
it in Engliſh. 

St. 63. The old preceptor talks with good 
judgment. 

t. 69. With what immenſity of lofty ſimiles 
is his work, on every occaſion, enriched |! 

St. 71. Too juſt an apoſtrophe : too common 
the caſe, No poet has inculcated allegiance to 
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St. 43. 1. 5. Nor firſt or ſecond kiſs ſufficient prove, 
Nor his warm wiſh did the third ſatisfy ; 
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princes, N boch by noble precepts and 
grand examples; and yet he demonſtrates, he knew 
well what princes too frequently are. 

St. 75. 1. 6. Fine ſtrokes of policy he gives 
us, ſuited as well for the attention of princes, as 
for their ſubjects. He is a maſter in every thing 
he touches upon, and that is but every thing. 
We might therefore, without the leaſt ſhadow 
of partiality, aſſert, the encomium given to the 
Greek poet by the duke of Buckingham, 

Read Homer once, and you can read no more; 

For all things elſe appear ſo mean and poor, 

Verſe will ſeem proſe: yet often on him look, 

And you will hardly need another book. 
is moſt ſtrictly applicable to our divine author. 

St. 83. And to the end of the Canto. The 
poet, conſcious of the delight which he muſt 
have given in this cluſter of rich productions, 
ſagaciouſly finiſhes ; to leave his reader con la boc- 
cadolce. The French phraſe bonne bouche, is 
doubtleſs familar to all. 
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St. 72. I. 2. on each ſide abound. . 
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St. 20. I. 8. Marphiſa and her St. 13. I. 4. Where 
anger drew, St. 32. I. 8. with venom full St. 55. 


I. 3. Scoſs St. 62. I. 8. ſo t abound. St. 85. 1. 8. 


ambe 
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T Hs polite addreſs to his patron, and artful 
1 manner of bringing in view ſome of his 
heroic actions, demonſtrate our author to be. no 
leſs refined a courtier, than poet. 


St. 3. Ferrara being beſieged by the ſquadron 


of the Venetian and thoſe of Pope Julius the 
ſecond, our author was ſent in the utmoſt haſte, 


to caſt himſelf at that Pope's feet, and endeavour. 


to pacify his holineſs ; but on his return, ſaw the 


cardinal Hippolito's ſtandard triumphant. The 
golden Lion is the Venetian arms. This and the 
ſubſequent ſtanza and a half refer to the ſame 
action, noted Canto 3. St. 52. 

St. 6. What a ſublimely horrid night- piece 
of a ſea- fight is here! Tis not poſſible to find 
terms adequate to the adoration, he exacts. 

St. 11. 12. Devout and noble, as well as diſ- 
creet preparation. 


St. 13.1 
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St. 13. Vaſtly fine this of the Saracins; but 

leſt they ſhould ſeem to ſtand in equal degree 
with the Chriſtians, the Poet's art is inexpreſſibly 
delicate, to throw in a ſatire in the fourth line, 
and that dignified by the ſcripture, as mentioned 
firſt book of Kings, chap. 18. ver. 27. 
St. 17. How buſy, how „ of the 
whole art of war, is this and the five following 
ſtanzas ; we ſee the ſhocking confuſion, and that 
in the grandeſt ſtile. 4 

St. 23. 1. 4, 5, 6. What is previous of this 
ſiege is noble, lively, glorious; but Brandimarte's 
being here heighten'd, in reſpect to future pur- 
poſes, is inimitable art and forecaſt : theſe ſhock- 
ing incidents, his attitude and whole deportment 
is fire itſelf of poetry. 

St. 29. What a noble ſimile and how ad- 
mirably adapted in every circumſtance i 

St. 31. This deſcription of the Po is exqui- 
ſitely grand and the application no leſs. A 

St. 34. What exquiſite pictures of horror and 
diſtreſs this and the two preceding ſtanzas 
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St. 5. Who ; 
So many ſlaughters and ſo different, 
T' avenge our palaces by fire eraz'd, 
Till ta'en was the whole naval armament, 
Ma 
Which Afric's wretched people underwent, 
St. 13-1. 5. What num'rous faſtings, off rings, 
vows they ſent, 55 
What gifts he from them, privately receiv'd, 
What ſtatues, altars, publickly, to rear! 
St. 19. Who darts, fire, 
tlement | 
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St. 4. Ships, St. 6. Sharp, St. 9. 1. 4. Which 


pond'rous roof and bat- 
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St. 37, 38, 39, 40. Steady, ſagacious friend 
and counſellor. Alas, my famous Neſtor. 

St. 45. What deſcription can be more con- 
ciſely elegant, more ſtrictly poetical. 

St. 47. Pompey, after his defeat in the fields 
of Theſſaly, fled to Ptolomy, king of Egypt, 
od - protection, who — him to be aac 
ined, yt 
St. 49. Muſt not this gallant ſpirit plead Gra- 
— pardon, for ſtealing off with Rinaldo's 

orſe. 

St. 5 1. I. 2. Agramante's character is charm- 
ingly ennobled by this majeſtic refuſal. 

St. 53. Laſt half and firſt of 54. Well en- 
tered, my ever uniformly glorious Sobrino. 

St. 68. Fine determination, to demonſtrate 
the delicacy of his heroe's honour. 

St. 76. The ancient Legends related that 
Dudon, quitting the cruel buſineſs of war, de- 
dicated his life to retirement and devotion, for 
which cauſe he has generally the appellation of 
holy or good. 
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I. 3. The planks and beams, by force, aſun- 


der rent 
I. 5. onſet violent, 
St. 31. Such rage the king of rivers does inſpire, 
I. 6 wave are borne: 


St. 59. I. 6. As Agramant all that did uſeful ſhoiw 
St. 60. I. 7. And with full crouded fail a veſſel ſpy'd, 
Which did for Afric's coaſt at freedom ride. 


St. 65. l. 6. as II beſore did 
St. 67. I. 2. His ever —— and hi, pungent 
I. 8. Vows, 


St. 69. I. 3. No bark, i'th' ſea or river, left behind, 
Or Saracin, ſave dead, could he furvey : 
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now to St. 10. Sea as land brave St. 53. enterpriac- 
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HERE is ſomething ſingularly poetical, in 

this manner of introducing the celebration 
of the houſe of Eſte: and the Poet artfully 
ſhows his zeal, by caſting in ſo many and ſo re- 
mote compariſons for one and the ſame purpoſe. 

St. 2. Icarus or Icarius is ſaid to have given 
wine to the countrymen, to chear them at their 
harveſt work, which they never having drank 
before, and becoming intoxicated, imagined they 
were poiſon'd, fo fell upon him and tore him to 
pieces. 

St. 8. to 17. incluſive. Moſt dreadfully lively 
deſcription of a tempeſt : we perfectly foe and 
ſympathize with the poor wretches : which la- 
mentable circumſtances are continued to St. 20. 
when Ruggier's preſence of mind is ſhown, and 
his adroitneſs in ſwimming. 

St. 20. How beautifully deſcriptive this and 
the next ſtanza ; which is indeed painting it ſelf. 

St. 23. With what immenſe art is this ſolemn 
reflection thrown in, and the whole ſtanza filled 
with extraordinary circumſtances, to call off the 
attention from the ſtorm, and make the mind, 
which muſt have been ſenſibly affected with ſuch 
a ſeries of diſtreſſes, ſympathize with the calm, 
which he inſtantly preſents to us: at the fame 
time, leſt the reader ſhould be too much oftended 
at his breaking off, as naturally ſo intent on the 
cataſtrophe of Ruggier, opens to us that ſcene 
of action which is of more importance, if poſ- 
ſible, that even that heroc's liſe. This is maſter- 
ly work. | 

St. 26. This, like many other paſſages in the 
Poem, is relative to a ſtory in Boiardo's Orlando 
Inamorats, which book ſhould be peruſed by the 
readers of this, fully to enter into Arioſto's, which 
is a ſequel thereto; as our poet ſeems to ſuppoſe 
is done, or elſe thus recommends it in a jocular 
manner. 

St. 30. Olivier, tho” richly accoutred, takes a 
modeſt motto, intimating, he was at his ſupe- 
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rior's command. This is a nice glance to give 
a dignity to Orlando. 

St. 39. This ſpeech of Brandimart is fo 
cordial, and at the ſame time fo oratorical, one 
can hardly forgive Agramant for his interruption. 

St. 42. But he makes us amends with a no leſs 
noble one, tho' of a quite different nature. 

St. 46. As this is the richeſt and moſt important 
combat, and the final one, in regard to the victory 
of the Chriſtians over the Turks, ſo the poet 
ſeems in this inſtance, the moſt to try the patience 
of his readers, by ſo ſuddenly ſhutting his ſcene, 
at ſo critical a juncture, artfully intimating, that 
every part of his plan muſt give place to the buſi- 
neſs of his capital heroe ; but he amply recom- 
pences us by the entertainment he gives us on that 
ſubject. 

t. 53, 54, 55, 56, 57. Moſt pious and ex- 
cellent Hermit, who well deſerves the delicious 
habitation, our poet has here, with exquilite 
painting and imagery planned out for him. There 
is ſomething extremely well conducted and noble 
in the Hermit's continually making uſe of ſcrip- 
tural phraſes and alluſions. 

St. 65. An, hiſtorical account of the riſe and 
name of the houſe of Eſte. 

St. 67. Final line. Artful manner of the poet's 
ſignifying he has ſaid enough on this ſubject. 

St. 68. Having no diamond pen or golden ink 
at preſent near me, will leave remarks on this 
battle to the reader. | 

St. 74. Moſt beautiful ſimile thus applyed to 
Sobrino's collecting himſelf, to be as ſnug againſt 
the approaching danger, as poſſible. His atti- 
tude with his ſhield is highly pictoreſque. 

St. 86. The artful and ſteady character of So- 


brino, correſpondent to his name, is remarkable ; 


who under ſuch diſadvantages, could act with 


ſuch preſence of mind towards his enemy. 
St. 87. This conduct of Sobrino ſeems, in ge” 
neral, a little diſhonourable, and, in particular, 


'T unjuſtifiable, 
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unjuſtifiable, according to the rule laid down by 
the author, C. 30. St. 50 as to the horſes being 
inviolable in regard to wilfully wounding them. 
But Arioſto, who has his eyes ever about him, 
though his heroes may not always be ſo much 
upon their guard, ſeems to be prepared for this 
objection, by ſaying, + Unleſs there was a con- 
<« tract.” —So we may ſuppoſe, in this irivete- 
rate and bloody conflict, all advantages were 
agreed to be taken; which is alſo to account for 
Gradaſſo's manner of killing Brandimart, St. 99. 
to avoid its going under the uſual denomination 
of a cowardly act in ſo great a champion, to 
come behind him already engaged in ſuch way : 
unleſs it may be ſuppoſed a refinement in the 


poet, that he would not ſufter the pagan chief to 


= ſuch advantage but by treachery, and that 
Irandimart could not have been conquered by 
fair play. 

St. 88. It ſeems odd here that Brandimart 
ſhould leave Olivier in ſuch a ſituation ; but it is 
to be naturally imagined, that, having beaten 
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St. 7. 1. 3. He anſwers: by me 'tis not diſallow'd, 
To take them with you and for Afric go. 
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St. 20. Screams convey. St. 23: they, periſhing 
St. 26. I. 1. Whoſe haſte St. 43. proceeds. 
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NL method of exhibiting the force of 
friendſhip, and then transferring it to ſet 
forth how much the duke of Ferrara was be- 
loved by his people. Theſe are ſtrokes of great 
delicacy. * 
St. 3. This accident of the duke's is mentioned 
in the note of St. 52. C. 3. | 
St. 10, The making Gradaſſo, on the ſight of 
Agramante's fall by the hand of Orlando, and 
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down Sobrino in ſuch weak way as he appeared 
before, he concluded him flain. And though the 
poet continues to deſcribe the action between 
Sobrino and Olivier, that Brandimart on fight 
of Agramant inſtantly flew to attack him, and 
then return to the relief of his friend Olivier : 
nor, as Agramant was ſo near, was it ſafe to 
undertake his aid till he had removed ſuch ob- 
ſtacle, 

St. 90. This rational and ſedate reflection, in 
the painful ſituation he is ſuppoſed to be, and at 
ſo great diſadvantage now attacked, ennobles 
Olivier's character highly. 

St. 100. Father of heaven indeed! What a 
ſublime tranſition! One's very blood ſhudders 
at this ſudden (ſudden as is the chop) and ini- 
mitable apoſtrophe, which gives a fuller idea of 
the ſtriker and look of the dying ſubject than 


could the moſt high-finiſhed deſcription; as 


does in the next St. that ſo conciſe account, on- 
this dreadful occaſion, of the gaping wound. 
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St. 68. 1. 7. — king Sobrin: 
ſea did din. 


4 . 


St 73. — And, to turn, Brandimart the 
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his advancing to attack him, ſtruck with ſuch a 
pannick as to be incapable of any defence, is a 
high tacit encomium on the appearance that hero - 
muſt be ſuppoſed to make, perhaps conſcienti- 
ouſly ſtruck for the manner he uſed in killing 
Brandimart, and expectant of the revenge which 
muſt follow. 

St. 13, 14, 15. How grand, and at the ſame 
time tender and pathetick! It has been objected 


by 


ſub} 
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by ſome, that the cut Brandimart had ſuffered 
mult render him incapable of ſpeaking ; but who- 
ever will be pleaſed to conſider, muſt admit, 
that ſuch ſtroke ſo overhanded might cut through 
his helmet and his forehead, and conſequently 
break his.ſcull, ſo ſtun him; for the recovery of 
which ſufficient interval is allowed: but when 
his helmet is looſed, though the wound is inevi- 
tably mortal, the brain might not be ſo damaged 
as to deprive him of the ſhort utterance on the 
ſubjects ſo delicately touched upon: and indeed 
the poet's own words ſhew he is prepared for this 
criticiſm, which he fully obviates. 

It ſeemed to me great pity in this very par- 
ticular circumſtance; that the ſyllables of the 
name ſhould be ſeparated, as their conjunction 
has ſo forcible expreſſion, and here ſo fine effect, 
2 forth at once the tenderneſs of the dying 

„and inability to give it utterance. 
t. 19. There is great humanity ſet forth in 
Orlando, notwithſtanding his warlike diſpoſition, 
when his wrath had time to ſubſide. 

St. 22. This imitation of the original ſeemed 
neceſſary, and it is hoped is no leſs ludicrous in 
the Engliſh. 

St. 27. High pitch of Marphiſa's character, 
that ſhe will combat her brother, ſooner than 
admit him to ſwerve ſrom juſtice. 

St. 32. This whole ſtory is to be read in 
Boiardo, 

St. 35. Arioſto, as in general, ſo here in par- 
ticular, has a wonderful contrivance in the weav- 
ing his ſtories ; leaving ſuch a vaſt diſtance of 
ſeparation, and then rejoining them in this in- 
{tance of the two fountains, which he mentions 
in the firſt canto, and reſuming it not till this—he 
muſt have had peculiar talents for ſuch per- 
formance. 

St. 41. Rinaldo's violent paſſion finely ſet 
forth, and his ſubſequent reflections nobly and 
naturally introduced, 


St. 47. How admirably poetical a deſcription 
of jealouſy, 

St. 50. Shocking and noble imagery. 

St. 53. With what ſpirit of poetry is this 
whole piece of machinery wrought up, with all 
its circumſtances; the figures of Jealouſy and 
Diſdain combating each other in the mind of the 
tortured unhappy Rinaldo : the former, from an 
il-grounded ſuſpicion that his kinſman had in- 
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jured him by carrying off Angelica; the latter, 
from his knowledge of her perſeverance in ill- 
treating him. 

St. 64. J. 7. The reader muſt be as well 
pleaſed as was Rinaldo, to have his curioſity ſa- 
tished as to this perſon, after being ſo long and fo 
finely kept in ſuſpence. 

St. 66. Alluding to the book of Tobit in the 
Apocrypha, where the angel Raphael meets the 
young Tobit, inſtructs him about his errand, and 
alſo about his being ſafe in his marriage from the 
evil ſpirits, and how to reſtore his father's ſight 
by the application of the gall of a fiſh which he 
ſhould catch. 

St. 74. Could a Raphael or Michael Angelo 
paint or fabricate a richer palace? 

St. 78. The plan, architecture, whole inven- 
tion of this prodigious fountain, and all its ad- 
juncts, can only be celebrated by ſilence and 
amazement. 


St. 80. The horn of plenty, too well known 
to need explanation. | 

St. 88. Amphryſus, a river in Theſſaly, where 
Apollo was fabled to keep Admetus's flock of 
ſheep. | 

St. 89. Iſaurus, a river in Umbria, which 
runs from the Apennine hill into the Adriatic 
ſea near to Peſara, where the ſtandard of gold 
coin was ſettled from pœſare to weigh. 

St. 90. The kingdoms of Parthia and Mauri- 
tania, from the two kings Moneſes and Juba, 
who reigned there. 

St. 91. This poetical gentleman's name being 
Cavallo, which is Italian for an horſe, Arioſto 
compares him to the poct's Pegaſus of Parnaſſus 
or Helicon, an alluſion impoſlible to be carried 
on in tranſlation. The fountain Hippocrene 
ariſing from Pegaſus ſtriking the rock with his 
foot, 1s well known. 

St. 92. Final couplet. The Po. This cir- 
cumſtance is already noted, C. 3. St. 34. 

St. 93, 94, 95. The deſcription. of this lady 
— his modeſt touch on his own poeſy—his ad- 
miſſion of no ſupporter but himſelf his conccal- 
ment of his miſtreſs's and his own names - ſure 
is conducted with the quintcflence of invention 
and elegance. 

St. 98. Particular and ſweet manner of poeti- 
cally deſcribing an eager curioſity checked by a 
decent ſorbearance. 
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C A N T O XLIII. 


A OST beautiful apoſtrophe to avarice — 

giving inſtances through all the grandeſt 
circumſtances of life, then ſweetly deducing it 
to his own particular ſufferings in the amorous 
ſtate. 

St. 3. Perhaps we need not go very far back 
in hiſtory to find a great perſonage, to whom the 
firſt four lines would ſuit as to his glorious cha- 
racer, not without the ſpot of the two ſubſe- 
quent ones. | 

St. 5. The poet here elegantly. gives us to 
know, that ſome of his own amorous afflictions 
are uppermoſt in his mind; but judiciouſly, with 
complaiſance, breaks off, not to withhold his 
agreeable narrative from his impatient reader. 

St. 8. Satyrical kind of inference, and coun- 
cil thereto annexed. 

St. 11, Meaning Mantua, round which goes 
the river Mincio, which iſſues from the lake of 
Garda or Benaco, incloſing the whole ſpot. 
The poets feigned, that at the deſtruction of the 
city of Thebes in Bzotia, a daughter of Tire- 
ſias, the Theban, fled into Italy, whoſe name 
was Manto, who had a ſon called Ocno, or, 
as others call him, Bianor, who built Mantua, 
calling it from his mother's name. Ariofto de- 
ſcribes the city of Thebes, with the title of the 
walls of Agenor Draco, 1. e. the dragon, be- 
cauſe it was founded by his fon Cadmus, with 
the aid of his companions, who were fabled to 
riſe from the teeth which Cadmus had ſown of 
the dragon which he had conquered and Alain. 

St. 18. Still riſing by degrees, he gives us a 
conſummate character of an accompliſhed lady. 

St. 21. His love ſuperior to her immenſe 
prowels, and in the next ftanza his conſtancy, 
ipite of her perſonal charms, together with his 


aſſurance of his wife's fidelity, are randly 
wrought, to make his ſubſequent diſtreſs more 
deplorable. 

St. 23. Leda's daughter Helen, famous for 
her fatal beauty. The proffers, &c. alluding to 
the offers of Pallas of prudence, and Juno of em- 


pire, to Paris, (who was brought up as a ſhep- 


herd on mount Ida) for his favourable deciſion 
as to the golden apple. 

St. 28. What an entertaining ſweetly- invented 
ſtory, ſeaſoned throughout with incidents of wit 


and fatyr Morgana, in the books of the round 


table, was the ſiſter of Marcus king of Cornwall, 
the huſband of Gineura, who, for love of Lan- 
cillot, violated her faith to her ſpouſe; which 
injury Morgana made known to her brother by 
means of an enchanted glaſs. 

St. 32. Ferrara, according to the vulgar opi- 
nion, was founded by the people of Padua, when 
they fled from the cruelty of Attila, after the de- 
ſtruction of their own city, which had been built 
by Antenor the Trojan. b 

St. 75 Raſcally climax of temptations. Poor 
lady! I dread this final coaxing couplet. 

t. 38. Our poet ſeems to be a tolerable maſter 
of the deſcriptive. 

St. 40. Beautiful deſcription of man and wife 


in ſuch a ſtrange ſituation : his ſhort and inter- 


rupted ſpeech, her filence and tears, the attitude 
of both. | | 

St. 44. Arioſto, ye ſce at laſt, ladies, is but 
a ſorry rogue. Let us, if poſſible, put on a 
frown of diſapprobation in this' place. Nor 
would I pardon the witlings who have given this 
novel the title of the Cuckold's Conſolation, re- 
gardleſs of the prohibition—Ludere cum ſacris. 


St. 48. Here 


ORLANDO FURIOSO. 


48. Here, as well as in the preceding 
ſtanza, Rinaldo moralizes with great judgment, 
and in the following is a warm advocate for the 
ladies. If it be not a regular heroic poem, let us 
then admit it is an entertaining one, and confeſs, 
he has ſucceeded in what he intended to perform. 


St. 


St. 54. The caſtle at the extremeſt part of Fer- 
rara weſtward, on the left of the Po, was built 
by Theald, or Teſaldo, of Eſte, about the year 

70. On this ſame ſituation, in the time of 

aul V. i. e. about 1605, was built the fortreſs 
which is now ſtanding. 

St. 55. Arioſto, like a worthy citizen, takes 
frequent occaſion to celebrate Ferrara, and here 
employs ſeven ſtanzas nobly written for that pur- 
poſe ; and concludes, St. 62. for its proſperity. 

St. 56. Exquiſite account of Ferrara in this 
and the three following ſtanzas ; its low condi- 
tion, riſe, &c. ending with a compliment to the 
duke. The little ifland called Belvider, which, 
in the time of our poet, was beautiful, with 
ſumptuous edifices, gardens, and menagery of 
birds and beaſts, collected and kept there by Al- 
phonſo I. then reigning duke. 

St. 57. I. 3, 4. The aſtronomical year begins 
when the ſun enters into Aries. Nauſicaa, the 
daughter of Alcinous, king of Phœacia, who, 
lighting upon Ulyfles when ſhipwrecked and 
naked, gave him fome of her cloaths, and con- 
ducted him to her father's palace ; which country 
abounding with orchards, fine fruits, &c. our 
poet has deſcribed by her name. See Homer's 
ſixth Odyſtee. 

St. 58. "The iſland of Capræ, to which the 
emperor Tiberius retired and kept his court there 
fifteen years, which he adorned with moſt ſump- 
tuous fabricks, &c. the ruins of which remain 
to this day, as in contraſt to what they formerly 
were. 

St. 59. 1. ult, Alphonſo, the firſt fon of Her- 
cules the firſt, and father of Hercules the ſecond, 
duke of Ferrara, 

St. 62. Moſt glorious ſtanza ! at once praying 
for their welfare, and counſelling them to ule the 
certain means, i. e. unanimity, for obtaining the 
ſame. | 

St. 63. Final moiety. The Po at Stellata di- 
vides into two branches, as our poet has ſignified 
St. 13, 53, 54. To thoſe falling down the river 
the left hand branch bears towards Venice, and 
the right goes quite to Ferrara, the walls of which 
City it waſhes ; and there it parts again into two 
more currents, (which it does continually as it 
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on) that on the left called the Po of the 
olano, that on the right the Po of the Primaro 
or Argenta : upon this ſtream, at fix miles diſ- 
tance from the city, ſtand oppoſite to each other 
two towers, one on the left called Gaiban, now 
only put to the uſe of a belfery, and the other on 
the right, whence this place is called the towers 
of the foſſe. 

St. 72. Ulpian, a famous lawyer in the time 
of the emperor Adrian. 

St. 7 1 Tiberius (not the third Roman em- 
peror) Flavius Aniſius Conſtantinus, originally 
of Thrace, was choſe by Juſtin the younger to 
govern the empire, and was by him afterwards 
created Cæſar. By this ſucceſſion he became 
poſſeſſed of great riches, which he immenſely 
augmented by his repeated conqueſts over the 
Perſians. He died anno 582. 

St. 76. Such ſort of circumſtances would not 
appear marvellous in England. 

St. 84. Sweet aſſemblage of moſt forcible rea- 
ſons delicately ſummed up. 

St. 90. His eagerneſs is finely ſet forth. 

St. 93. Her behaviour, conſcious of her own 
affection and integrity, ſweetly deſcribed. 

St. 102. Beautiful and . elevated account 
of herſelf. Milton's Pandemonium, here the 
devils are all converted into ſnakes, is ſimilar to 
this paſſage, b. 10. J. 72. which I ſince per- 
ceive is a note of the ingenious Mr. Warburton 
on Milton. 

St. 107. Pretty rurality. 

St. 112. This charming nurſe is a woman of 
ſcience, ſkilled in the laconic as well as the pa- 
thetic, and an excellent oratrix. 

St. 115. Admirably modelled climax. 

St. 120. Final couplet. The terms of muſick 
are here whimſically thrown in, which is ſtrictly 
purſued in the tranſlation. 

St. 121. It was thought the ironical epithet 
might be annexed here, as it ſuited ſuch a ſcor- 

ion as Arioſto has depicted ; for which cauſe alſo 

have left out the article in St. 127. J. 7. as if I 
had called her good foul, meaning what the 
moderns of the capital ſtyle a thorough brim- 


ſtone. 


St. 127. Why, I know not.” This may 
ſeem abſurd, but is a turn of delicacy in Arioſto; 
for the reader muſt know the reaſon the could 
not tell, yiz. ſhe knew nothing of the matter. 


So he continues his ſneer on her eagerneſs to tell 
all ſhe did know. 


U | | St. 1 33. 
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St. 133. Enchanted and enchanting manſion. 
St. 135. The poet has finiſhed this figure 
moſt highly to ſuit the purpoſe of his novel. 

St. 139. Though there is in appearance ſome- 
thing too indelicate in this ſtory at firſt ſight, and 
even the apology of its being uttered by a per- 
ſon of low life and that of the rougheſt ſort 
in a voyage by way of paſtime among men 
only has ſcarce weight enough to excuſe it, 
even with many more circumſtances put in by 
the author to chaſten it, and the conciſeſt and 
leaſt offenſive deſcriptions uſed; yet, when the 
whole is conſidered as illuſion, enchantment, 
performed by ſpirits, the groſs particles will eva- 
porate in great meaſure, and it will ſeem but a 
fiction of a fiction; conſequently, as near nothing 


as any thing can. be. | 


St. 144. The modeſt ſuffuſion on Rinaldo's 
countenance, whom the poet uſes for his proxy, 
is inimitably artful, ”T'were great pity ſuch 
ſtrokes ſhould paſs unobſerved, which really 
abound in Arioſto. | 

St. 148. As the poet was celebrating perſon- 
ages who had courteoufly received him, the 
tranſlator was willing to club his mite, and give 
the epithet of fair to Madame Leonora, who 
could not fail of deſerving it for her remarkable 
hoſpitality and genteel manner of conveying it. 

St. 149. Final couplet. Meaning Trepani, a 
city on the coaſt of Sicily, mentioned by Virgil 
at the end of Æneid 3. drepant portus. 

St. 157. Flordilige's firſt fainting, then re- 
viving, lamenting, and riſing into fury, through- 
out eight ſtanzas, is an inimitably natural and 
poetical proceſs of diſtreſs.: nothing can be more 
pathetic than the apoſtrophe, or turning her diſ- 
courſe to her dead Brandimart. 

St. 165. |. 5, 6. Conciſe but moſt elevated 
deſcription of mount Atna in Sicily: and even 
in this choice of brevity our poet has ſhewn his 
great judgment, for he muſt be ſenſible, the ut- 
moſt force of deſcription could not excel Virgil's, 
given of this place in his third Aneid, J. 571. 
fo avoided being circumſtantial, ; 

St. 169. "This deportment of Orlando, and 
the five following ſtanzas, being his oration, are 
of the ſublimeſt ſtamp. | 

St. 170. Final couplet. The application for 
pardon for his lamentation, and the aſſſgning 
ſuch pathetic and cogent reaſons for the ſame, 
is, I think, the higheſt ſtile of bemoaning a 
friend, and, indeed, of an entire new caſt. 


- 


St. 174. Theſe great examples may need ex- 
lanation for the leſs learned reader. A noble 

oman family were the Decii, three of whom 
are recorded for dying for their country ; the fa- 
ther in the Latin war, the fon in the Hetruſcan, 
the grandſon in that againſt Pyrrhus.—It being 
ſaid, that the gap in the Roman forum would 
not cloſe till ſome young nobleman was put there, 
Curtius voluntarily plunged in.—Codrus, the 
laſt king of Athens. The Peloponneſians were 
told by the oracle, that they ſhould {till have the 
better, if they did not kill the king their enemy. 
Codrus, hearing this; diſguiſed himſelf and went 
amongſt them, and, offering them provocations, 
being not known who he was, was ſlain, and 
thereupon the Athenians got the day. 
St. 175. This and the following ſtanzas, i. e. 
the exquiſite funeral ceremony, firſt charmed 
me to attempt the tranſlation of this divine poem. 
Can't add a ſtronger mark of my approbation, 
&c. To ſpeak on each individual beauty would 
take up a volume. | 
St. 179. J. ult. The mention of Olivier with 
ſuch ſimplicity, is a delicate inſtance of our poet's 
immenſe circumſpection; for, though we might 
have forgot him, it would not have been ſtricll 
allowable in Arioſto to have paſled by one of the 
actors in ſo important a conflict: and, though at 
firſt fight Rinaldo may ſeem to occupy a wrong 
place, in being ſpoken of before him, yet, if we 
conſider his poſt marked on purpoſe to heighten 
the character of Orlando as chief mourner, 
claimed ſuch rank; and, had he been preſent, 
the poet plainly intimates he would have been one 
of the three combatants : beſides, he had relieved 
Paris from the beſiegers, and was the ſingle 
champion choſen by the chriſtians againſt 
Ruggier. 

t. 181, I. 3. Elziſen, the beginning of one 
of the Pſalms of David in Greek, meaning Have 
mercy upon us, being the maſs called Miſerere; 
the form of prayer ſaid or ſung over the body 
when interred by the roman catholicks. 

St. 185. J. 5, 6. Sicily, where the Cyclops 
were fabled to dwell. | | 

St. 187. Fine account of the hermit. 

St. 193. Could there. be one lapſe, or even 
more, found in dear Arioſto, we mult forgive 
all for his making the glorious Sobrino our fel- 
low-chriſtian, 

St. 196. What elegant and amiable touches 
for the finiſhing up the hermit's character! 


St. 198. 


ORLANDO FURIOSO. 


St. 198. Though our poet had already given 
us fo highly-finiſhed a picture of Sobrino for his 


conſummate prudence, yet, as a ſkilful artiſt, he 
again takes his pencil, in order to retouch it in a 


K EN 5 
St. 4. 1. 1. What ſhall I ſay of each fine, lofty 
dame, ; 
Whom, to the virtues, charms of thoſe 
who lov'd, 
To laſting ſervice, more, than co- 
lumn's frame, 
Obdurate, I have ſeen, perverſe, un- 
mov'd ? 


St. 35. 1. 2. That, having left her, I did eaſtward 
St. 46. |. 5. TIP the cauſe of her ſo hapleſs 
ate, 
St. 50. I. 5. time, that ſhort he does diſpoſe 
In manner the moſt uſeful to beſtow. 
St. 54. 1. 8. Both of the tow'rs 
St. 70. I. 5. To know the caſe had it but been 
his lot, 
Which to 
His native ſoil and mine, which mar- 
ſhy ground 
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minute part, for the cloſer attention of the ob- 
ſervers. This is not one of the leaſt conſpicuous 
inſtances of Arioſto's ſtrict accuracy in his cha- 
racters, 


EN VS. 


And lakes, from Mincio's pent-up 
ſtream, ſurround. 
St. 92. 1. 2. She in the city would forbear to ſtay; 
St. 121. 1.5. Twere tedious telling, that the heart 
| | was ſmote, 
I. 8. Out of his ſenſes ready was to go. 
St. 132. Build her a palace, | 
St. 140. |. 7. might throw, 
Why cleav'ſt thou not unto thy centre 
now ? | 
St. 156. J. 7. Aſtolſo did ſecrete, 
Till wich him he did 
St. 174. 1. 7. For other's good and for his own 
renown, 
None, like your Lord, his life did 
cer lay down. 
St. 185. J. 7. The three French warriours in 
St. 189. I. 2. s5kilful pilots it 
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St. 10. I. 6. 4% St. 11. I. 1. Above this L. 
4. And from St. 51. I. 1. That, bed St. 72. l. 


7. city one St. 105. I. 6. For, fave when St. 125. 
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A RIO STO is ſurprizingly bold, conſidering 
his ſituation, &c. in declaring his ſenti— 
ments. "Theſe three introductory ſtanzas are 


remarkable ; nor could their being ſtrictly true, 
perhaps, prove a ſufficient ſanction, without his 
own: firm aſſurance, that his prince was of a 
trul 
co 


noble and upright heart, and therefore 


d not conſequently be affected by his ſatyri- 


I. 4. from the St. 133. 1. 6. crimſon, St. 148. I. 
6. warriour and ſome nights reſide, St. 149. 1. 4- 
nor has it on St. 175. I. 1. altre 
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cal obſervations, which, for that cauſe, became 
the higheſt perſonal eulogy. 1 | 

St. 10. Moſt ſublime prediction and exquiſite 
method of celebrating his patron. 

St. 13. The deference which Amon pays to 
his ſon Rinaldo, though not the eldeſt, is re- 
markable ; and the reſpect and duty which he 
obſerves towards his father in the next ſtanza, 

though 
2 
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though abſent, is finely marked: both act upon 
diſereet and laudable principles, yet each ne- 
gociation is caſually productive of great feuds 
and animoſities, which make us the more in- 
tereſted, as by the poet's art neither can be 
cenſured, 

St. 17. This is alluſive to the tranſactions in 
the count Boiardo's poem. 

St. 23. Turpin is an excellent narrator, no 
leſs uſeful to the 5 than entertaining to his 
readers on all occafions. That archbiſhop hav- 
ing wrote the life of Charles the Great, doubt- 
leſs Arioſto muſt mean an attack on his veracity 
by the various introductions of him ever, either 
in points that are obſcure or fictitious, 

St. 3, 34. What can be more magni- 
ficently fuld than this lively entrance. 4 

St. 40. and the ſeven following, Poor Bra- 
damante's deportment thus torn betwixt duty and 
love, is finely depicted ; and her arguments are 
deduced, by great art, till they become not 
only cogent, but undeniable at laſt. 

St, 50, 51. How often have theſe two noble 
ſtanzas been imitated by our writers, who can- 
not but be ſuppoſed to have read them. 


St. 56. Perithous, in company with Theſeus, 
went to hell to take Proſerpine away from Pluto, 
ſo was killed and torn to pieces by the three-jaw'd 
dog Cerberus, 
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St. 58. Ruggier's delicate expoſtulations are 
crowned with this exquiſitely tender ſtanza. 

St. 61. Theſe fix ſtanzas of Bradamant's meſ- 
fage by her confident, are moſt elegantly ima- 
gined throughout. 

St. 71. The emperor's ſeemingly ſmiling at 
the particularity af the requeſt is prettily thrown 
in; of which ſort there are ten thouſand in the 
poem, that will eſcape the obfervation of fuch 
as are not more than ordinary watchful, and 
yet are delicacies, wherein the poet's ſtrict cir- 
cumſpection was exerted, 

St. 76. J. 6. Some readers may not be ap- 
prized—the Romans, when their emperors were 
dead, who each, when living, had the title of 
Auguſtus, let him have been ever fo execrable, 
placed him amongſt the gods, and flattered him 
with the title of Divus, 1. e. deity: which cuſ- 


tom was not unacceptable to the reigning ſuc- 


ceſſor, for reaſons pretty apparent. Here Rug- 
gier ſpeaks in a ſarcaſtic manner, meaning he 
will kill Leon. | 

St. 89. Fine picture of Leon at the firſt ſit- 
ting, not without heightening Ruggier's cha- 
rafter. 


St. 92. Tender delicate fimile, ſetting forth 
Leon's diſpoſition of mind, artfully preparatory 
for the glorious behaviour he after practiſes, 

St. 97. Sweet ſtanza: how full of fire and 
buſtle we ſee the croud ! 


LEW ED SNMFFNTS 


St. 2. 1. 7. they neither right or wrong 

St. 21. I. 8. in bladders bind. 

St. 26. I. 2. Ihe day when came Orland 
And he of Montalban, in company 

St. 35 J. 2 To give Ruggier 


St. 39. 1. 5. hand, ſhe it great fault 

St. 67. I. 7. new ſtorm obſcure | 

St. 68. 1. 7. My conduct ſeem praiſe-worthy 
St. 72. 1. 7. they draw her 
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St. 29. J. 7. ed Oliviero St. 55. I. 3. faccia St. 66. 1. 8. Sellexxe. 


CANTO. 


ORLANDO FURTIOSO. 


G NT © 


TEIL ſubject of the uncertainty of fortune is 
here moſt ſublimely handled, and richly il- 
luſtrated, by examples both ancient and modern; 
then transferred to his ſtory, and moſt eminent 
character, with a peculiar grace, Polycrates, 
king of Samos, at firſt fortunate in all his under- 
takings, at laſt, vanquiſhed by Darius's army, 
taken priſoner and hanged up by the ſoldiery. 
Creefus, happy in the beginning of his reign, af- 
terwards conquered by Cyrus, narrowly eſcaped 
being burnt alive. Dionyſius, the tyrant of Sy- 
racuic, from his proſperous {tate, was reduced 
to teaching a ſchool for ſupporting life. 
St. 2. Servius, the ſon of a.flave of Tanaquil, 
ſucceeded Tarquinius Priſcus in the government 
over Rome. Marius, of moſt infamous off- 
ſpring, was ſeven times one of the Roman con- 
ſets, and the head of the grand party againſt Syl- 
la. Ventidius, once a flave of Strabo, was the 
firſt that triumphed over the Parthians, and was 
prætor, and afterwards conſul of Rome. 

St. 6. Pretty continuance of his deſcription of 
fortune. 

St. 13. 14. The different ſentiments of father 
and ſon, altho* equally rejoiced at their capture, 
are richly marked. | 

St. 15. The method and gradations of Theo- 
dore's preferring her ſuit, are conducted with vaſt 
grandeur and ſcience ; which the poet artfully 
hints, in St. 18. he is inclinable ſhould not be 
overlooked, 

St. 21. Moſt charming manner of ſhifting the 
ſcene, which he had fo highly touched up ; mak- 
ing the reader, as it were, ſo intereſted as to wiſh 
he could give information of the diſtreſsful ſitua- 
tion, in order to his relief. 

St. 26. Moſt elegant compariſon, exquiſitely 
adapted. 

St. 28. In the purſuit of this amorous com- 
plaint, our poet has Virgil manifeſtly in his eye : 
how many delicate fluctuations of the mind, how 
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many beautiful conceptions are thrown in, will 
be viſible to the obſervant reader, which have 
been imitated and ſpun out by ſucceeding writers. 
Arioſto had a particular inclination to exert him- 
ſelf herein, employing no leſs than twelve entire 
ſtanzas. = 

St. 44. This killing the keeper may appear a 
blot on Leon's fine ett but, eßdes the 
neceſſity of the cafe, the importance of Ruggier's 
life, and that individuals, in time of difficulty, 
muſt ſuffer for the general good — The keepers 
character is black, St. 20. by the poet's artful 
forecaſt. 

St. 45. What an horrible and lively deſcrip- 
tion of a dungeon is ſet to our view The trap- 
door, cable, torch, deſcent, would make, nay, 
does exhibit a capital picture. 

St. 48. 1. 3. The poet is not ſatisfied with 
giving us his generous declarations, but ſets be- 
tore us Leon's very attitude of perſon, eager in 
action to give Ruggier his liberty. Theſe are 
maſterly touches, fully pictureſque. 

St. 56. The whole deportment of Ruggier, 
racked between love and gratitude, is _ de- 
ſcribed, and nothing can exceed the natural ele- 

ance of his diſguiſing his diſtreſs in this St. and 

his ſubſequent repentance, together with his dif- 
ferent reflections thereupon, and final glorious. 
reſolution, St. 60. 

St. 57. In this, and the three ſuccecding 
ſtanzas, the utmoſt ſublimity of amorous tor- 
ment, fluctuating, reflections, and noble deter- 
mination, are ſet forth. | 

St. 64. Rich gloom! but brief as was re- 
quiſite. | 

St. 68.. Sweet incidents, elegantly thrown in. 

St. 71. Can poetic idea go higher, or car 
thought be more richly dreſſed? 

St. 72. But the poet, to dignify this ſingular 
combat, on which the whole cataſtrophe of his 
divine piece ſeems to depend, caſts in a _ 
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ſion of glories, that, like che milky way, we 
muſt admire in the groſs; but it is impoſſible to 


enumerate, 


St. 73. Nor thinks he it juſt, that this heroine 
ſhould outſhine his hero in ornaments as to num- 
ber, though his poetic precipitation, rather than 
his judgment, admits not his laboriouſly poliſhing 
them equally, He throws two ſimiles cloſe to- 
gather, to inflame and elevate the reader's mind, 


as not only to be intent upon, but ſuſceptible 


of the ſubſequent luſtre. 

St. 75. 9, grandeur inſuperable ! O, delicacy 
mimitable ! 

St. 76. 1. 5, 6. Judiciouſly ſhort touch in his 
hurry, yet how ſignificant ! The buſtle of this, 
and the next ſtanza, is, with the various cir- 
jc thrown in, extremely artful and po- 
EtICAal, 

St. 79. The choice of his ſimiles is ſo exqui- 
ſite, that, alone, abſtructed from the high finiſh- 
ing of them, muſt captivate, enrapture every one 
poſſeſſed of foul or ſight. 


St. 80. What a concluſion ! but what a begin- 


nen what a middle, rather what an every line 
of this combat in particular. ä 

St. 83. The deportment both of Leon and 
Ruggier is finiſhed up to the hight of perfec- 
tion. The one's lofty profeſſions, the other's cold 
reception of them. 

St. 87. O, the majeſtick, the pathetick, the 
what not, lamentation | 

St. 92. But this entrance into the dreary wood; 
his ſpeech to his horſe ; his turn of mind to fury; 
divine Arioſto indeed ! | 


A M E N PD 
st. 86. 1. 5, wherein he'd have delight, 
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St. 7. I. 1. He caus'd St. 8. I. 1. from the 
St. 20. I. 6. laſcielle St. 50. I. 4. can tell St. 53 
L 3. muſt make tryal, St. 68. I. 7. when the 
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St. 93 Two famous horſes. Cillarus belong- 
ed to Caſtor, Arion to Adraſtus. 


St. 97. Theſe five ſtanzas are excellent to 
heighten the tragic ſcene. 


St. 98. There is a fine moral couched herein : 
how apt the mind is when in anxiety, to ſtray In 
ſearch of the cauſes for each accident; making 


Bradamant imagine Leon had practiſed ſome 
fraud towards Ruggier, whom in fact he had fo 


8 releaſed. The artful touches remind 
e reader of ſuch act, and heighten it in his 
breaſt, more than any point blank repetition or 
exaggeration could do: and her ireful expreſſions 
— © laying a ſnare — traytor — contrive” — be- 
ing all miſtakes, are pointed to ſpur our obſerva- 
tion. | | | | 
St. 102. The Cimmerii were people inhabſt- 
ing near Boſphorus, or the mouth of the dead 

e, called Mceotis in Afia, which place is 
now named Tartary Precopenſis ; who, on ac- 


count of the thick air cl exhalations 
rarely ſaw the ſun; wherefore the place was 
fabled to be the reſidence of night. 


St. 103. How uniformly is the character of 
Marphiſa kept up: every thing ſhe utters is juſt 
and noble. 

St. 108. This point of civil law, pleaded b 
Amon, is very artfully thrown in for — 
ſake, and to enliven. 

St. 112. Conciſe ſimiles! delicately intro- 
duced ; elegantly deſcriptive of the general ru- 
mour. 


M E N T S. 


Which could alone end his obdurate pain: 


AP 4. 


light St. 6g. 1. 4. depifted Or: St. 73. I. a 
Pirato St. 77. 1. 4. Where caſt St. 78. I. 5. Al- 
cides' bounds St. 83. I. 6. /atello St. 97. ſecrecy ? 
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0 0 of his final canto, by throwing before us 
ſuch an immenſe ſeaſcape, enrich'd with ſuch a 
croud, ſuch a variety of figures, deſcribed with 
ſuch amazing fire, in ſo impetuous terms, he 
makes us ſee and hear too what he pleaſes. Poeti- 
cal art can't go beyond this whole charmingly caſt 
commencement. What a picture | What a ſa- 
Jutation ! &c. 

St. 3. Theſe perſonages of both ſexes were 
deemed of too great dignity in the learned world 
to be paſſed over by the tranſlator. The labour 


of bringing their names together in metre was 


no leſs difficult than it may appear unpoetical in 
our tongue when done ; the peruſal of which, 
or paſſing them by, is left to the reader's choice. 
Such as underſtand, in magnis voluifſe fat g, will 
not be diſpleaſed: which is meant applicable to 
the whole tranſlated poem. 

St. 4. The grove or cave of Delphos, where 
the heathens ſaid was the oracle of Apollo, 


which gave anſwers, in verſe, to all queſtions 


aſk'd. | 

St. 14. The propriety of that conciſely fine 
appellation, will be conſpicuous, when the re- 
markable anecdote is known, That Peter Are- 
tine, by dint of his poignant pen, laid great part 
of the princes in Europe under contribution to 
him, fearful of his ſatyr. | 

St. 15. 1. ult. Bernardo, the father of the great 
Torquato Taſſo; he was a writer both in proſe 
and verſe; but, by the ſituation in which he is 
artfully put, we may ſuſpect his works were in 
no great eſtimation, at leaſt in the eye of our 
poet, whom his ſon, in ſome proceſs of years, 
ſtruggled to emulate, not without great merit, 
tho' with ſmal ſucceſs. 

St. 16. This Valerius is manifeſtly ſome inti- 
mate of our author, who, for ſome particular 
reaſons, had habituated himſelf to be ſevere upon 
the ladies, whom he, in drole manner, makes 


the narrator of the tale to the hoſt of the farca- 
2 . 


HAT an unexpected, aſtoniſhing opening | 
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ſtic ſtory on the females, Canto 27. St. 137. 
named alſo Francis, Several of theſe kind of vi- 
vacities ſhew our author muſt have been of a moſt 
engagin turn of mind. 


t. 20. Figure finely diſpoſed, ſolemnly de- 
ſcribed. 


St. 30. This ſpeech is as nicely a finiſhed one 
as any in the poem, 

St. 33. What cogent motives for Ruggier's 
breaking filence : what artful difficulty thrown 
in before he does it, and when he does give uttcr- 
ance to his diſtreſs, what ſpeech he makes 
This is certainly the quinteſſence of refinement. 
And our poet thought ſo; and, in lively man- 
ner, points it out to us in the ſubſequent ſtanza 
38. painting Leon's aſtoniſhment as highly as the 
force of words could go. 

St. 29. What a noble character of Leon, di- 
veſted of the pomp of a warrior, &c. with which 
his heroes had already ſufficiently abounded, is 
unexpectedly introduced towards the cloſe of the 
poem, which the poet ſagaciouſly points out in 
this 6th line. | 

St. 43. The poet's circumſpection, which he 
never forgets, is curious in this 2d line: as to 
Leon's 2 in avoiding any appearance 
of ſlighting Ruggier's ſo adored miſtreſs; and, 
in his art, not to leſſen the merit of his renuncia- 
tion, which he richly heightens in the next 
ſtanza, 7 

St. 45. The judicious conduct of the poet, as, 
in all places very remarkable, is here moſt deli- 
cate, making Leon fully anticipate all arguments 
Ruggier could poſſibly urge, who, as already de- 
ſcribed, was not in a capacity for diſcourſe ; fo, 
with great accuracy only, utters his conſent to 
live, and juſt inforces himſelf to a couplet, ſweet- 
ly expreſſive of his gratitude to his benefactor. 
Theſe are maſter- ſtrokes. But Arioſto, as is his 
humble annotator, diffident leſt his readers might 
ſuffer this to eſcape their notice, gives us haſtily 
the initial moiety of the next ſtanza, as it were, to 


mark 


8o 
mark out the refined brevity of Ruggier's ſpeech ; 
but yet ſo nervous, with that charmingly pathetick 


final couplet. What can poſſibly more warm 


the heart and raiſe one's very ſoul ! 
St. 46. Every little tranſition becomes great in 
his hand, through the ſkill with which it is in- 
troduced. 
St. 53. Magnificent diſpoſition, richly con- 
ducted throughout to the noble diſcovery of 


Ruggier. 

K. 59. In this lofty ſimilitude the poet gives 
at once a fine hiſtory- piece of figures, and a 
grand image of Marphiſa's attitude. Ægeus, king 
of Athens, was ſtrongly ſollicited by his then 
wife Medea, to poiſon his ſon Theſeus, whom 
he had by /Ethra ; which he was about to do, 
but ſuddenly forbore, at the diſcovery of that 
very ſword by his ſide which he had depoſited 
with her to preſerve and give to his ſon, which 
ſword ſhe was to have put under a great ſtone, 
which Theſeus, when able to lift up, was to 
remove, and take thence the weapon. 

St. 65. Sweet and philoſophical deſcription of 
a fainting fit: the animal ſpirits, or rather her 
blood, deſerting her heart, left it incapable of 
acting. ; 

St. 73. Fine introduction of the nuptials, but 
line 3. moſt grandly ſententious. 

St. 77. The g of this tent, the poetical 
deſcriptions, the pictoreſque compartments, a- 
dapted for ſubjects of the fineſt pencils that the 
world could ever exhibit, muſt be left to the 
intelligent reader's obſervance; for, as I never 
ſaw any thing equal to it, ſo F muſt own 1 18 
abſolutely unequal to the taſk of ſetting fort 
immenſe and innumerable beauties. Rubens 
leems to have had a view to the 85th St. in 
his gallery of Luxemburg. Let others trace 
other maſters, but O, would that one noble 
ſpirit and. copious fortune would unite them all, 
tor the glory of our nation! 

St. 80. Caſſandra, daughter of Priam and He- 
cube. *Tis ſaid Apollo, being in love with her, 
made her an offer of any thing ſhe would aſk, 
and that ſhe demanded the ſpirit of prophecy, 
which having obtained ſhe rejected him; but 


the deity, unable to reſume. his gift, ordained 


that ſhe ſhould gain no belief; which proved 
fatal to the Trojans, and afterwards to Aga- 
memnon, whoſe captive ſhe became at the de- 
ſtruction of Troy. | 

St. 82, Sinon, who, by his artifice, ſeduced 
the "Trojans to take in the wooden, horſe full of 


its 
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Grecian forces, who in the night iſſued forth and 
ſurprized Troy. 

. 83. The Leucadian ſea, part of the Ionian, 
where Agrippa's force chiefly contributed to Au- 
guſtus's victory over M. Antony and Cleopatra. 

St. 84. This repeated ſatyr on the eſtabliſn- 
ment of the papal a— at Rome by the em- 
peror Conſtantine, demonſtrates our poet to have 
been of as intrepid a mind as he was powerful 


in pen. 
bt, 86. This whole ſeries of grand tranſac- 
tions, which Arioſto lays before the auguſt aſ- 
ſembly, as it were proleptically and predictive, 
were the real occurrences that happened to his, 
patron the cardinal, whom he thus with art and 
randeur celebrates, and are to be found in the 
talian hiſtories, but are too prolix for this place. 
Corvin, the king: of Hungary, was his uncle, 
who took him in order to his education, &c. 
The reader will ſcatce overlook this being the 


Hippolito, cardinal d'Eſte, to whom this poem 
is dedicated. 

St. 88. J. 3. There is an exceſſive beautiful 
ſimplicity, as well as pictoreſque image, inclu- 
ded in the original—a panni—at his garment ; 
alluding to the fondneſs children ſhew to a mo- 
ther or nurſe, fearing to make a falſe ſtep as the 
walk, till loving to be cloſe to them; which 
feared could not be transferred with any proper 
dignity, but, rather than loſe it, would have the 
line as in the amendment, 

L. 4. means, whether in peace or war. 

St. 92. Twere pity the exquiſite elegance of 
this paſſage ſhould go unremarked, where Arioſto, 
perhaps conceiving the art. of dancing might not 
be an embelliſhment ſuitable to the character of 
a warrior or cardinal, only tacitly and conciſely, 
though delicately, alludes to Hippolito's not 
being without that accompliſhment. 

St. 94. I. 2. Lewis Sforza, duke of Milan, 
depoſed by Lewis XII. of France. 

St. 95. Alluding to the plot, and the two per- 
ſons. noted, C. 3. St. 61.—When. Cicero had 
detected the conipiracy of Catiline againſt the 
liberties of the Roman ſtate, he was honoured 
with the ſtile given him by the ſenate of Pater 
Patriz—the father of his country. 

St. 96. Veni, Vidi, Vici, of Julius Cæſar, 
elegantly introduced, and politely applied. 

St. 101. Lofty diſpoſition! and can we for- 


bear ſympathizing in ſurprize with the auguſt 


aſſembly at che unexpected introduction of ſuch a 
figure? 


St. 107. 
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St. oy, The contraſt is accurately touched 


between Ruggier's deportment and that of Ro- 
domont, St. 104. 

St. 111. This beautiful ſimile is finely ſignifi- 
cant of the attitude the females may be ſuppoſed 
to be in; as the pigeon has a ſort of peculiar 
greedineſs when near its food, and at the ſame 
time apprehenſion of danger, which ſeems to 
divide its attention; and the general hurricane is 
as grandly adapted to what the ſtanders-by are 
in dread of; and their juſt reaſons for being ſo 
are aſſigned in the next ſtanza. 

St. 113. O, charming ſuggeſtions ] lovely 
concluſion ! how ſweetly he continues the tender, 
to ſet off, by contraſt, the moſt furious and ſpi- 
ritous combat. 

St. 115. Such a combat! marked with ſuch 
variety, ſuch fire, &c. no words yet invented 
are adequate for its eulogy. Let it be read and 
read again, each time new charms will ſtart. 

St. 122. Rich compariſon to the machine which 
drives the piles. 

St. 125. Incident of his regard for his Brada- 
mart finely thrown in; but to remark the vaſt 
variety of this combat would demand a comment 
on each ſtanza, nay, on every line. 

St. 130. J. 8. It is remarkable, our poet 
makes him not only be wounded in the fame 
place, but fall in the very ſame poſture in which 
Turnus is exhibited in the Æneid; doubtleſs, 
with deſign to call our ſtricter attention to his 
deportment, which is quite contrary to that of 
the ſaid unhappy hero. 

St. 134. The athletic ſcience conſummately 
depicted and each attitude ſet before our 
eyes. 

"St. 136. Rich as the ore he ſpeaks of, inter- 
ſperſed with poetical jewels of the firſt luſtre. 

St. 137. This exquiſite attitude of Ruggier's 
holding his dagger in ſuſpence—his reluctance to 
kill—his generous profter of life, at an inſtant 
when he muſt be ſuppoſed wrought up to ſuch 
fury—Rodomont's pride—his ſullen filence—his 
obdurate rancour, which rendered his imme- 
diate death abſolutely neceffary,—all circum- 
ſtances reverſe of thoſe of ZEneas and Turnus 
all point too hard at the great Roman poet's plan 
to need farther annotation here, 

St. ult. Our author ſeems to have exerted his 
utmoſt abilities in drawing and touching up, 
with ſuch diverſity of tincts, his wonderful cha- 
rater of Rodomont : perſon at once ſo admira- 
ble in ſome circumſtances, and fo ſhocking in 
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others. —His almoſt unparallelled fortitude is al- 
loyed by his immenſe cruelty :—his remarkable 
attachment, and obſequious regard to his ſove- 
reign, is ſullied by his obſtinate deſertion of him, 
when his pride blinds his judgment ſo as to aſſert 
His king ought, right or wrong, to determine 
in favour of fo important an ally.” It is ap- 
parent, the poet introduced the ſublime parts of 
his qualities, to render him a ſubject ſuitable for 
conqueſt by his hero's hand; and inodiates him 
to his reader to make him fit object to fall at the 
concluſion of his poem, and thereby leave us 
ſatisfied with his poetical juſtice ; manifeſtly, 
though artfully, diſapproving the conduct of 
Virgil, notwithſtanding the prejudice which his 
excellent ſtile and inconteſtable merit have for 
ages created in his admirers, and the voluminous 
apologies which commentators have laboured to 
ſuggeſt, in killing Turnus : a circumſtance nothing; 
but the nice retinement of ſuch a writer could 
have had kill enough to have paſſed on cur 
minds, without our ſhuddering at that indiſcreet 
and criminal contrivance; and this even, as it 
were, in cool blood, even when the poet makes 
the kneeling warrior utter ſuch ſubmiſhve and 
pathetic intreaties as melt the very ſoul of the 
reader, ſo that only the fine words can ſeduce 
him to overlook the deteſtable deed, and not wiſh 
his own poignard in the heart of Aneas, who, 
becauſe he wanted his opponent's realm and 
miſtreſs, ungenerouſly reſents what a true hero 
ought to admire him for, namely, his glorious 
detence of both, which, without unfair play, it 


we may uſe ſuch expreſſion, he would have ef- 


fectually performed. 

And doubtleſs Mr. Dryden was, in his fincere 
judgment, under the ſame difficulties, however 
he might endeavour, as an artful counſe], to 
extricate himſelf, and defend his favourite poet 
whom he was tranſlating, when he fays in his 
dedication, p. 366. 8vo. edit. ſpeaking of Mneas 
as to his virtues—* His revenge taken on his 
« (i. e. Pallas's) murderer, whom otherwiſe, by 
« his natural compaſſion, he had forgiven.” 
So that had not Turnus been a murderer, his 
life had been ſpared. Now the propriety of 
that appellation muſt not be diſputed by me, 
when uſed for ſo neceſſary a purpoſe by Mr. 
Dryden; but how well it is adapted to Turnus, 
who in ſingle combat bravely conquered his foe 


who came premeditately to attack him, nay, in 


fact, gave the firſt ſtroke with his ſpear, inſtantly 
drawing his ſword for farther aſlault.; Jet thoſe 
Y judge 
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judge (without my adding other, if poſſible, 
more cogent evidence) who are verſed in the 
plain doctrine of Se defendends,— | 

Mr. Dryden continues: And then the poem 
© had been left imperfect; for we could have had 
* no certain proſpect of his happineſs, while the 
< Jaſt obſtacle to it was unremoved.” : 

In order to conceive this great author's being 
ſerious, we muſt imagine a wonderful difficulty 
in Turnus's actually quitting that miſtreſs, thro” 
22 for the generous grant of mercy, whom 

e had already renounced only from the hope of 
obtaining life, and declared to be now the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his vanquiſher. 

Who would not have been guarantee for that 
unhappy victim's finding another ſpot on the 
globe, whereon to paſs thoſe days, with which 
he had been indulged, without ever hurting ei- 


ther the perfection of the poem, or our proſpect of 


happineſs, or even that of ZEneas ? 

Upon the whole, might I preſume to account 
for ſuch procedure of that glorious writer : it 
ſeems to me he was apprehenſive too much le- 
nity might have cait ſome invidious reflection on 
his fovereign's want of it, in his horrid: proſcrip- 
tions : and as /Eneas is meant to perſonate Au- 
puns, what an exquiſite invention is that bal- 
ancing in mind of his hero, through a ſuppoſed 
compaſſion ? in delicate and complex manner, 
intimating the reluctance of the emperor in his 
acts of ſeverity ; but that his deceaſed friends, at 
laſt, exacted vengeance. 

This ſurely could not but be manifeſt to the 
commentators upon, and admirers of Virgil; 
but they muſt have been conſcious, that by ſuch 
admiſſion he would appear to have ſacrificed his 
integrity to his complaiſance, and thereby the 
objection, about which we are treating, as to 
his morals in this particular, would rather be 
heightened than diminiſhed : and thus, for fear 
of ſuffering a blemiſh to fall upon the man, they 
reject perhaps the richeſt brilliant belonging to 
the poet, viz. His moſt refined art, in this cir- 
cumſtance, practiſed by way of exhibiting an 
apology for the conduct of his emperor ; who, 
by how much the mare the act was out of the 
ſtrict rules of juſtice, was ſo much the more 
obliged to him for the introduction and admira- 
ble manner of modelling it. 

It is urged, that Virgil has, with great art, 
made the diſcovery of Pallas's belt, with the cir- 
cumſtances thereto annexed, a fort of juſtifica- 


tion of his hero from the imputation of cruelty, 
— Far be it from me to deny there being exqui- 
ſite ſkill in the introduction of that incident; but 
Arioſto, who, Mr. Dryden fays, — Muft be 
„ acknowledged @ great poet ;” and others, under 
his protection, may conceive, even that, beau- 
tiful as it is, not alc. for ſuch purpoſe; ad- 
mitting alſo the point of yet greater weight, 
viz, that of ſacrificing to the manes of his new 
ally. 

But ſo far am I from thinking, that Virgjl 
meant the belt to be a matter of that importance 
to give a ſanction to that impious act of his Pius 
Aineas, that it appears to me more rationally to 
be conjectured, he caſt a ſubject of levity indu- 
ſtriouſſy, leſt his gratitude ſhould ſeem to carry 
him too far, in regard to the offering which he 
made to Auguſtus of his known principles, viz. 
Thoſe of a commonwealth's man, which, at 
that time, all the truly honeſt Romans in gene- 
ral were; and which he himſelf was bold enough 
not to diſſemble in his poem, when he ſpeaks of 
Cato Uticenſis. Or might one not, without 
any ſtrained conſtruction, imagine, that the 
ſlight occaſion of the belt aforeſaid had its view 
in policy? viz. That if fo trivial a remembrance 
had its weight, what motives had the emperor 
for reſentment, who could ſee whole families in 
a ſtate of widowhood and fatherleſs mourning, 
from the flaughter committed by the adverſe 
party, not to mention his predeceſſor Julius his 
uncle, whoſe heir he was adopted ; then how 
juſtifiable, nay how laudable, muſt be deemed 
his taking proper vengeance, by the proſcriptions 
aforeſaid ? 

For my part, when I fee commentators ſo 
ſanguine in their aſſertions, upon ſubjects abfo- . 
lutely doubtful and obſcure, it ſeems another has 
the liberty of throwing in his ſentiments, properly 
ſubmitted. | 

It is my real opinion, that Virgil, in his 
lateſt hours, felt a remorſe for what he had 
done in this particular, ſo counter to the gene- 
ral principles of his nation, as well as of himſelf; 
that this was his motive for defiring his book 
might be burnt ; being, if we conſider what the 
Romans then were, a greater ſlur on his honour, 
and weight on his conſcience, than any over- 
ſight, or incorrectneſs, which he might conceive 
had ſlipt him in that divine work, could be on 
his thought: the latter were trivial inadvertencies 
in the pen of a great writer: the former was 


willful 
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willful error of mind in a great man, who might 
repent he had ſtrayed from the dignity of a true 
lover of his country. 

For, with due ſubmiſſion be it ſaid, if the 
lapſes were his motive for deſtroying his poem, 
we mult make him act with great inconſiſtency ; 
for this mult then have ariſen trom an eager thirſt 
after famc, a laudable pride: now could ſuch a 
temperament of mind prompt a man in his ſenſes 
to the annihilation of ſuch a ſtudy'd and ſublime 
performance, which he mult fee, as has happen- 
ed, would render its author immortal as long as 
the ſun ſhall endure ! What ſhould we fay of a 
perſon poſſeſſed of the richeſt and nobleſt mirrour 
on earth, who ſhould break it to pieces, becauſe 
ſome little bladders or ſand might be diſcovered 
therein ? 

In this place I might be accuſed of enthuſiaſm, 
moſt ſurely ſhould of prolixity, were I to ad- 
vance fully my particular thoughts, That as Au- 
guſtus was repreſented under Æneas; fo, by 
parity of reaſon, is the commonwealth typify'd 
in the perſon of Turnus: perhaps as ſolid an ar- 
gument for the remarkably unblemiſhed character 
given the latter, as has yet been exhibited : how 
far the dire being introduced to embarraſs him ; 
how far his caſting that immenſe ſtone, which 
twelve choſen men, the poet ſays, of his time, 
could ſcarcely lift; on which paſſage the very 
learned and ingenious doctor Trapp remarks, 
that it is a hyperbolical fact, and not venial ; 
and that had Virgil lived to correct his book, he 
doubtleſs would have altered it : to which, with 
due deference to ſo exquiſite a critic, and ſweet 
writer, may one be permitted to reply—V irgil 
could by no means be a ſtranger to the freedom 
he had taken with his pen, and conſequently muſt 
have had his meaning, perhaps alluſive to thoſe 
noted laws of the zwelve tables, which were con- 
ſtituted by thoſe ſupream magiſtrates the decem- 
viri, for the preſervation of the liberties of the Ro- 
man people, or elſe intending the numerous efforts 
in general, which were exerted for the ſupport of 
the commonwealth in its priſtine eſtabliſhment, 
or how far thoſe ſiznificant words | 

7 Non me tua fervida terrent 

Dia, ferox, Du me terrent et Fupiter hoſtis. 
thereby fignifying, that the fates would have 
the ſubverſion of their ancient government : — 
how far, I ſay, all or any of theſe juſtify this 
ſuppoſition, I ſubmit to others, and break off. 

Monſieur Segrais too, in his excellent anno- 
tations on Virgil, ſtruggles hard to defend him, 
and carries it fo high as to aſſert, “the killing 


Turnus was an act of piety in ZEneas : that 


& their religion and ours differ, &c.” But mo- 
ral duties are unalterable, are and were eternal. 
And that tranſlator was ſo conſcious of what 
fort the act was of killing a perſon on the earth, 
ſupplicating, yielding up all that was fought for, 

Cc. That, after all his arguments, he varies 


from his author, and ſuffers not Æneas to ſtrike 


the cruel blow with his ſword, but only to kill 
his antagoniſt, by violently drawing his ſpear 
from his breaſt, (not his thigh) hitherto ſuppoſed 
to be held there ; apologizing for the neceſſity of 
ſuch alteration, almoſt the only one, he has pre- 
ſumed to make throughout the book. 

May not one venture to wiſh, without of- 
fence, as Arioſto has loaded his Rodomont with 
the two heinous crimes of pride and cruelty, as 
beforeſaid, Virgil had thought proper to have 
caſt ſome blemiſh on that moſt brilliant character 
of Turnus, and ſo have, in ſome degree, re- 
lieved our minds at his deplorable fall? In ſuch 
act of Aineas the poet ſcems to have forgot his 
own admirably moral axiom — Parcere ſubjettis, 
&c. Arioſto, for fcar the point of his cenſure, 
being ſo very acute, might thereby be inviſible, 
with the moſt elegant fineſs, takes ſome of the 
final lines of the ZEneid for his concluſion ; 
which is, I conceive, an irrefragable evidence 
of the propriety of this remark. 

Perlons of great learning and nice judgment, 
unwilling to recede from impreſſions early rooted, 
firmly eſtabliſhed, and, as it were, ſanctihed by 
near eighteen centuries ſtamp of dignity, very 
gravely aflert — That theſe were ordinancies and 
operations of the deities, &c, — Let Truth, 
whenever and wherever the appears, be received 
and embraced 

Did not thefe poets not only fabricate their 
own plans, but alto their deities to act and ſay as 
they pleaſed ? A ferious anſwer hereto would be 
fooliſh, muſt be tedious : Horace's — Ridiculum 
acri fortius — is appoſite. Let the reply be made 
by the duke of Buckingham in his Rehearſal, 
who doubtleſs had in view ſuch ſhocking and 
impious feats, as, for ſuitable purpoſes, the hea- 
then Gods were cauſed to perpetrate—Says Prince 
Prettyman, 

Durſt any of the gods be fo uncivil, 

Fd make that god ſubſcribe himſelf a devil. 
Which ſubſcription is too often to be ſeen under 
the hands of the greateſt heathen poets — But 
neither name of deity, or fame of poet, can au- 
thoriſe the exhibiting immoral precedents, 
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| | THESE amendments and errors (though in- ed by, as all that was abſolutely hurtful to the 
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deed too numerous) may, without much ſenſe is corrected. And now I am not con- 
difficulty, be rectify'd by the indulgent reader's ſcious of any very material fault, or even ob- 
pen ; as may the pointing, which, in way ſcurity, if read with that critical attention, which 
places is vague and injudicious, which is paſl- the original merits, and the tranſlation requires. 
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ACT IONS, bad ones ſeldom go unpuniſhed, 
6, 1. Good ſeldom unrewarded, 23, 1. 
Adonis, his ſtory, 43, 74. 
Agramante, king of the Saracins, 1, 1. Attacks 
Paris, 14, 99. Routed, 18, 159. Flies when 
attacked by Rinaldo, 31, 88. His ſpeech in 
council, 38, 38. Refers the war to ſingle 
combat, and appoints Ruggier, 38, 65. In- 
terrupts the engagement between Ruggier and 
Rinaldo, and attacks king Charles, 39, 7. 
Routed, and flies to his ſhips, 39, 67. Sails 
for Africa, 39, 15 3. e at ſea by Du- 
don, 40, 8. Finding Biſerta deſtroyed flies 
to a little iſland, Where he finds Gradaſſo, 40, 
46. Sends a challenge to Orlando, 40, 54. 
His ſpeech in anſwer to Brandimart, 41, 42. 
Slain by Orlando, 42, 9. | 
Alceftes, his ſtory, 34, 16. 
Alcina, her iſland deſcribed, 6, 20. Her palace 
deſcribed, 6, 72. Deſcribed as a young lady, 
„ 10. Her entertainment deſcribed, 7, 19. 
er real form, 7, 72. Conquered by Lo- 
giſtilla, 10, 53. 
Almanio gives Zerbin an account of Oderic's be- 
haviour, 24, 20. 
Aphonſo, duke of Ferrara, celebrated, 3, 50. 
Complimented on his valour, 14, 2. 
Amazons, their laws with reſpect to the men, 19, 
An account of their origin, 20, 10. 
Amon refuſes his daughter Bradamante to Ruggier, 
44, 36. His ſpeech, 45, 108. 

Angelica taken from Orlando, 1, 8. Flies from 
the camp, I, 10. Meets Rinaldo, 1, II. 

Meets Ferrau, 1, 14. Comes to a grove, 1, 
35. Diſcovers herſelf, 1, 52. Flies from him, 
and meets an hermit, 2, 12. Carried into the 
ſea by her horſe, 8, 35. Her diſtreſs, 8, 37. 
Her ſoliloquy, 8, 40. Carried off by pyrates, 

8, 61. Delivered from the Orc by Ruggier, 
IC, 111, Eſcapes from him, 11, 6. Goes 


into Atlante's caſtle, and ſets Orlando, Sacri- 
pant, &c. at liberty, 12, 25. Flies from 
them, 12, 34. Takes away Orlando's hel- 
met, 12, 52. Finds Medor wounded, aſſiſts, 
and cures him, 19, 20. Falls in love with 
him, 19, 26. Marries him, 19, 33. Sets 
out for her own country, 19, 40. Meets 
Orlando, 29, 58. Eſcapes from him by her 
ring, 29, 04. 

Anſelmo, his ſtory, 43, 72. | 

Aquilant engages Ornl, 15, 67. Goes to Jeru- 
ſalem, 15, 92. Goes after his brother Gri- 
fon to Antioch, 18, 73. Finds his brother 
at Damaſcus, 18, 91. Goes with him to France, 
18, 133. 

Arges, an 14. flain-by his friend Philander, 
21, 49. 

1 his ſtory, 5, 17. 6, 4. 

Aſtalfo, in the form of a myrtle, his ſpeech to 
Ruggier, 6, 28. Gives an account of his 
transformation by Alcina, 6, 33. Set at li- 
berty by Meliſſa, 8, 16. Sent to England by 
Logiſtilla, 15, 11. His voyage deſcribed, 1 5, 
16. Informed of the diſcovery of the Eatt- 
Indies, 15, 20. Takes priſoner the giant 
Caligorant, 15, 53. Carries him to Cairo, 
15, 61. Goes to attack Orrul, 15, 66. Meets 
with Aquilant and Grifon, 15, 67. Engages 
and kills Orril, 15, 81. Goes with Aquilant 
and Grifon to Jeruſalem, 15, 92. Meets 
Sanſonet, 15, 95. Goes to Damaſcus, 18, 
96. Meets Marphiſa, 18, 98. His . 
18, 120. Goes to France, 18, 133. Deli- 
vers his companions from the Amazons, 20, 
88. Is himſelf left behind, 20, 97. Comes 
to England, 22, 7. Goes to France, 22, 8. 
Loſes his horſe, 22, 12. Purſues him, and 
comes to the enchanted caſtle of Atlante, 22, 
13. Deſtroys it, and ſets Ruggier, Brada- 


mante, and others, at liberty, 22, 21. Takes 


Hippogryph, 22, 24. Meets Bradamante, 
235 18. Gives her his arms and Rabican, 23, 
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14. Flies away upon Hippogry 
His flight deſcribed, 33, 96. Comes to Sena- 
pus's court, 33, 103. His anſwer to Sena- 
pus's ſpeech, 33, 117. Attacks the Harpies, 
and drives them away, 33, 121. Purſues them 
into the infernal regions, 34, 4. Deſcends 
himſelf, 34, 6. Aſcends to paradiſe, 34, 48. 
Meets St. John, 34, 54. Goes to the moon 
for Orlando's ſenſe, 34, 69. Leaves paradiſe, 
38, 26. Cures king Senapus's blindneſs, 38, 
27. Receives from him an army to attack the 
Saracins, 28, 28. Confines the ſouth wind, 
8, 30. Converts ſtones into horſes, 38, 33. 
*alls upon the Africans, 38, 35. Converts 
leaves into ſhips, 39, 26. Catches and cures 
Orlando of his madneſs, 39, 48. Attacks and 
deſtroys Biſerta, 40, 10. Sends back Senapus 
and his army, 44, 19. Parts with his horn 
and Hippogryph, 44, 25- Comes to Mar- 
ſeilles, 44, 20. 

Atlante, his caſtle deſcribed, 2, 42. On his 
winged horſe, 4, 4. His ſpeech when taken 
priſoner by Bradamante, 4, 28. won, Rug- 
gier into his caſtle, 11, 20. Decoys Orlando, 
12, 4. His caſtle deſtroyed, 22, 21. From 
his tomb informs Ruggier and Marphiſa that 
they were brother and ſiſter, 36, 59. 

Avarice deſcribed, 26, 31, 40. Its bad effects, 
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Bardin, Brandimart's tutor, informs him of 
his father's death, 39, 62. Laments at Brandi- 
mart's funeral, 43, 168. 

Battles betwixt the French and Saracins, 14, 100. 
I5, 6. 16, 16. 18, 40, &c. 

Bireno, his ſtory, 9, 22. His treachery, 10, 10. 
Slain by Berto, 11, 79- 

Biſerta, Agramante's capital, ſacked, 40, 32. 

Bradamante conquers Sacripant, 1, 63. Finds 
Pinabel, 2, 34. Goes to free Ruggier, 2, 
62. Falls into Merlin's cave, 2, 75. Her 
behaviour there, 3, 8. Is ſhewn her and her 
beloved Ruggier's deſcendants by Meliſſa, 3, 
2.4. Sets out for Atlante's caſtle, 3, 64. Takes 
the enchanted ring from Brunello, 4, 14. En- 
ages and takes priſoner Atlante, 4, 16. Fyees 

uggier and the other priſoners, 4, 49. Goes 
in queſt of Ruggier, 7, 35. Hears that he is 
with Alcina, 7, 47. Goes to free Ruggier 
again, 13, 54. Informed of her female de- 
cendants by Meliſſa, 13, 57. Deceived and 


D 
ph, 23, 16. 
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taken by Atlante, 13, 76. Releaſed by AC. 
tolfo, and knows Ruggier, 22, 32. Promiſes 
to marry him if he'll turn chriſtian, 22, 34. 
Goes with him to Pinabel's caſtle, 22, 58. 

Purſues Pinabel, 22, 74. Kills him, 22, 97. 
Finds Aſtolſo, 23, 9. Meets her brother 
Alardo, 23, 22. Goes to Montalban, 23, 
24. Sends Ruggier Frontin, 23, 31. Re- 
ceives Ruggicr's letter, 30, 78. . Her ſoliloquy, 
30, 82. Her uncaſineſs for Ruggier's abſence, 
32, 10. Her ſoliloquy, 32, 18. Hears of 
Ruggier's ſuppoſed love for Marphiſa, 32, 28. 
Her grief and ſoliloquy, 32, 36. Attempts 
to kill herſelf, but prevented by her good 
7 32, 44. Sets out for Paris, 32, 49. 

ects Ulania and three kings, 32, 50. Comes 
to a caſtle, 32, 69. Conquers the three kings, 
2, 76. Diſcovered to be a lady, 32, 79. 
s informed of the cuſtom of the place, 32, 83. 
Prevents a lady being turned out, 32, 101. 
Has the paintings explained to her, 33, 13. 
Dreams of Ruggier, 33, 60. Her foliloquy, 
33, 62. Conquers the three kings again, and 
leaves the caſtle, 33, 69. Meets Flordilige, 
5, 33- Goes to Rodomonte's bridge, 35, 41. 
er ſpeech to him, 35, 42. Conquers him, 
35, 48. Goes to Arli, 35, 59. Sends Flor- 
dilige to Ne Ruggier, ibid. Conquers 
Serpentin, Grandonio, and Ferrau, 35, 67. 
 &c. Unhorſes Marphiſa, 36, 20. Her ſpeech 
to Ruggier, 36, 32. Engages him, 36, 35. 
Quits the field of battle, 36, 41. Engages 
Marphiſa, 36, 46. Goes ro king Charles's 
Camp, 38, 7. Her ſoliloquy on being refuſed 
Ruggier, 44, 41. Her meſſage to Lee 
44, 61. Her requeſt to king Charles, 44, 68. 
Confined by her father in order to marry Leon, 
44, 73. Her reflections on Ruggier's leaving 
Paris, 45, 31. Engages Ruggier in the dif: 
guiſe of Leon, 45, 71. Conquered by him, 
45, 79. Her ſoliloquy, 45, 97. Married to 
Ruggier, 46, 73. 

Brandimart goes after Orlando, 8, 88. Finds 
Flordilige, 31, 60. Hears of Orlando's mad- 
nels, 31, 61. Goes in queſt of him, 31, 64. 
Engages Rhodomonte, 31, 67. Is taken pri- 
ſoner, 31, 75. His ſpeech to Agramante be- 
fore the combat, 41, 38. Is mortally wounded 
by Gradaſſo, 41, 99. His laſt words to Or- 
lando, 42, 14. His funeral deſcribed, 43, 176. 

Brunel, a deſcription of him, 3, 72. Carried off 

by Marphiſa, 27, 89. Brought back, 32, 7. 

anged, 32, 8. | 
C 
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Cairo deſcribed, 15, 63. 
Caligorant, a giant, his cruelties, 15, 43. Taken 
by Aſtolpho, 15, 55. His net deſcribed, 15, 
© 


Cir deſcription of, 9, 28. 9, 74. Their miſ- 
chief, 11, 23. | 

Cimaſco, his ſtory, 9, 25. 

CG, his — 7 0 46. 

Charles emperor of France prepares for his de- 
fence againſt the Moors, 2, 25. His prayer 
before the battle, 14, 69. Defends Paris, 14, 
106. Hears what deſtruction Rhodomonte 
makes in the city, 16, 86. His ſpeech to the 
people flying betore Rhodomonte, 17, 7. His 
ſpeech to his barons, 17, 14. Attacks Rhodo- 
monte, 18, 8. Sends his forces out of the city 
againſt the Saracins, 18, 38. Beſieges them in 
their camp, 18, 163. Defeated by them, 27, 
29. Appoints Rinaldo to engage n 38, 
65. Vows to obſerve the conditions of the 
league, 38, 82. Receives Ruggier grandly, 
44, 29. His triumph deſcribed, 44, 32. His 
edict concerning Bradamante, 45, 22. His 
ſolemn ſeaſt upon Ruggier's marriage, 46, 74. 

Chri/tians cenſured for ſuftering the Turks to poſ- 
ſeſs Jeruſalem, 17, 73. 

Combat, grand one between Orlando, Brandi- 
mart, Oliviero, and Agramante, Gradaſlo, 
Sobrino, deſcribed, 41, 68. 

Cup, ſtory of one, 42, 98. 43, 11. 

Cyprus deſcribed, 18, 136. 


D 
Dalinda reſcued by Rinaldo, 4, 70. Her ſtory, 


5» 7: 

Damaſcus, a deſcription of it, and the grand feſti- 
val, 17, 18. 

Dardinel, his courage, 18, 47. His ſpeech to the 
ſoldiers, 18, 49. Slain by Rinaldo, 18, 152. 

Demoſthenes praiſed, 17, 90. 

Diſcord deſcribed, 14, 83. Her anſwer to Michael, 
14, 86. Goes to the African camp, and leaves 
Fraud to ſupply her place, 18, 26. Raiſes diſ- 

. putes in the African camp, 27, 39. Rejoices 
at it, 27, 100. 


Diſdain deſcribed, 42, 53. Attacks jealouſy, 
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Doralice ſeized by Mandricard, 14, 50. Parts him 
and Rhodomonte, 24, 111. Her horle poſſeſſed 
by an evil ſpirit, runs away with her, 26, 124. 
Deterinicies in favour of Mandricard, 27, 107. 
Her ſpeech to him when going to fight Rug- 
gier, 30, 31. 

Doria, Andrew, celebrated, 15, 30. 

Drucilla, her ſtory, 37, 52. 

Dudon exchanged for Bucifar, 39, 24. Attacks 
and - deſtroys Agramante's fleet, 39, 82. En- 
gages Ruggier, 40, 78. Releaſes the ſeven 
kings to him, 41, 7. 


E 


Engliſh, their muſter and principal nobility, 10, 
77. 

Engagement between Ruggier and Rhodomonte 
deſcribed, 46, 115. 

Erifila, a gianteſs, deſcribed, 7, 5. 

Eſie, the houſe of, why fo called, 41, 65. 


F 


Ferrara celebrated, 43, 55. Its proſperity prayed 
for, 43, 61. 

Ferrau engages Rinaldo, 1, 16. Surprized by 
Argalia's ghoſt, 1, 25. Challenges and 
fights Orlando, 12, 38. His ſpeech to his 
ſoldiers, 18, 48. 

Fierramonte, his ſtory, 32, 83. 

Flordilige meets 8 and informs her of 
her diſtreſs, 35, 33. Finds Brandimart, 39, 
38. Her concern at parting with him, 41, 32. 

Her behaviour on Brandimart's death, 43, 157. 
Her ſpeech, 43, 163. Her behaviour after his 
death, 43, 183. 


Flordifpine, an account of her love for Brada- 


mante, 25, 27. 

Fortune of greateſt weight with mean minds, 44, 
49. Its viciſſitude, 45, 1. 

Fountains, two in Ardenna, their contrary effects 
in love, 1, 78. 42, 35. A deſcription of one 
in a knight's palace, 42, 78. 

Fraud deſcribed, 14, 87. Her ſpeech to Michael, 
14, 88. 

Friend, a true one only known in adverſity, 
19, I. 
Friendſhip generally more ſincere in low than high 

life, 44, 1. 


Gabrina 
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Gabrina meets Marphiſa, 20, 106. Accuſes Zer- 
bin of killing Pinabel, 23, 49. Runs away, 23, 
92. Meets Zerbin, 24, 36. Is obliged to go 
with Oderic, 24, 40. Hanged by him, 24, 45. 

Gineura, her ſtory, 5, 18. 


God ſuffers tyrants to reign over bad men as a pu- 


niſhment for their ſins, 17, 1. Inſtanced in the 
Romans and Italians, 17, 2, &c. 

Gradaſſi goes in queſt of Rinaldo, 31, 93. His 
ſpeech, 31, 96. Engages Rinaldo, 33, 79. 
Finds and takes Baiardo, 33 555 His ſpeech 
to Agramante, 40, 47. Kills Brandimart, 41, 
99. Slain by Orlando, 42, 11. 

Orion engages Orril, 15, 67. Goes to Jeruſa- 
em, 15, 92. In love with Origil, 15, 101. 
Goes to Antioch, 16, 5. Meets Origill and 
Martan, 16, 6. Goes to Damaſcus, 16, 15. 
Is entertained by a knight, 17, 22. Goes to 


the tournaments, 17, 70. His great proweſs, 


17, 93. Remains conqueror, 17, 104. His 
arms and horfe ſtole from him by Martan, who 
receives the prize in that dreſs, 17, 110. Goes 
to the city in Martan's armour, 17, 118. His 
treatment there, 17, 131. His revenge on the 
mob, 17, 135. 18, 3. Defends himſelf againſt 
king Norandin's troops, 18, 60. Is kindly re- 
ceived by him, 18, 69. Goes to France, 18, 


133. 

Grove deſcribed, 1, 35. 

Guiden, his generous valour, 19, 78. Engages 
Marphiſa, 19, 92. Invites her and her compa- 
nions to his houſe, 18, 103. Gives an ac- 
count of the Amazons, 20, 10. Meets Rinal- 
do and his companions, 31, 8. Conquers Ric- 
ciardet and Alardo, 31, 10. Engages Rinal- 
do, 31, 19. Diſcovers himſelf to Rinaldo, 


31, 30. 
H 


Harpies infeſt king Senapus, 33, 108. Drove 
away by Aſtolfo, 33, 125. Their allegory ex- 
plained, 34, 1. | 

Hermit, wicked one deſcribed, 2, 12. Sends a 

lying ſpirit to part Rinaldo and Sacripant, 

2, 15. O love with Angelica, 8, 31. Sends 
a ſpright into her horſe, 8, 32. Attempts to 
raviſh her, 8, 49. Taken priſoner by the py- 
rates, 8, 61. 
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Hermit, one, his ſpeech to Ruggier, 41 
53. 1 l deſcribed, 41, 57. Ba — * 
gier, 41, 59. Informs him of his ä — 2 
41, 61. Cures Oliviero, 43, 192. 

Hermonides conquered by Zerbin, 21, 10. Gives 
him a full account of Gabrina, 21, 12. 

Hippogryph deſcribed, 4, 18. 

Hippalito, cardinal, the poem dedicated to him, 
I, 3. Celebrated, 3, 56. Complimented for 
not being too credulous, 18, 1. On his ex- 
cellent qualifications, 34, 3- Candour and ge- 
neroſity, 36, 1. 

Honour carefully to be preſerved, 38, 4. 

Horn, enchanted one deſcribed, 15, 15. 

Hei, his opinion of women, 27, 135. His ſtory, 
28, 4. 

Human, the only ſpecies wherein the male and 

female quarrel, 5, 1. 


Hurc, deſcription and ſtory of him, 17, 29. 
I 


Jealouſy, the greateſt misfortune love is liable to, 
31, 1. Deſcribed, 42, 46. Attacks Rinaldo, 
42, 49. Conquered by diſdain, 42, 55. 

Immortality, the temple of, 35, 16. 

Fobn, St. comes to Aſtolfo in paradiſe, 34, 54. 
Tells him the reaſon of his coming there, 34, 
55. And of Orlando's madneſs, 34, 62. Car- 
ries him to the moon, 34, 69. Explains vari- 
ous objects, 34, 70. 

Ttaly, its miſery under bad governors, 34, 1. 

Iſabella, her ſtory, 13, 3. Finds Zerbin, 23, 64. 
Diſſuaded by a hermit from killing herſelf, 
24, 88. Carries off the body of Zerbin, 24, 90. 
Perſuades Rhodomonte that ſhe can make him 
invulnerable, 29, 15. Killed by Rhodomonte, 


29, 25. 
K 


Knight, his palace deſcribed, 42, 74. His ſtory, 


* 


43, IL. 
L 


Ladies not always to believe their lovers, 10, 5. 
To beware of men too young, 10, 7. And 
too old, 10, 9. Complimented for their grea 
knowledge in arts, 20, I. * 

Leo the Xth praiſed, 17, 79. 


Leon, 
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Leon, his affection for Ruggier, 44, 91. Sets him 
at liberty, 45, 44. Perſuades him to fight Bra- 
damante for him, 45, 55. Comes to Paris, 
45, 61. Goes in queſt of Ruggier, 45, 117. 
1 Meliſſa, 46, 22. Finds Ruggier, 46, 26. 
His ſpeech, 46, 30. Gives up his . of Bra- 
damante, 46, 43. Preſents Ruggier to king 
Charles, 46, 53. 

Logi/lilla celebrated, 10, 45. Attacks and routs 
Alcina, 10, 51. Her caſtle, 10, 58. Sends 
Aſtolfo home, 15, 11. Gives him a book and 
an enchanted horn, 15, 30. 

Love, its effect upon our underftanding and 
ſenſes, 1, 55. The poet's complaint of its un- 


due influence, 2, 1. Hardſhips attending it, 16, 
1. Danger of it, 24, 1. 


Lydia, her ſtory, 34, 11. 
M: 


Mandricard, his arrival at Agramante's camp, 
14, 30. Goes in queſt of Orlando, 14, 32. 
Routs Doralice's guards, 14, 40. Carries her 
off, 14, 50. His ſpeech to her, 14, 57. Comes 
to a ſhepherd's cot, 14, 61. Meets Orlando, 
23, 71. Fights him, 23. 82. His horſe runs 
away with him, 23, 88. Takes off Gabrina's 
bridle, and frights her horſe, 23, 94. Takes 
away Durindan, 24, 59. Wounds Zerbin mor- 
tally, 24, 69. Engages Rhodomonte, 24, 97. 
Speech to Doralice, 30, 38. Combats with 
Ruggier, 30, 48. Slain, 30, 64. 
Marganor, his ſtory, 37, 37. 
 Marphiſa meets Aſtolfo and Sanſonet, 18, 99, 
Goes to Damaſcus, 18, 102. Seizes her arms, 
18, 110. Her courage in the fray, 18, 112. 
Speech to king . K 18, 127. Kindly re- 
ceived by him, 18, 132. Goes for France, 18, 
133. Drove on the coaſt of the Amazons, 19, 
63. Engages and kills nine men, 19, 81. En- 
gages Guidon, 19, 92. Eſcapes from the A- 
mazons with her friends, 20, 95. Arrives in 
France, 20, 101. Meets Gabrina, and takes 
her with her, 20, 106. Conquers Pinabel, 20, 
115. Meets Zerbin, 20, 117. Conquers and 


* 


makes him take Gabrina, 20, 126. Fights 


Mandricard, 26, 79. Seizes Brunel, 27, 89. 
Her ſpeech to Agramante, 27, 91. 6 


Brunel back, 32, 6. Unhorſed by Bradaman- 


te, 36, 20. Follows Ruggier and Bradaman- 


te, 36, 43. Engages Bradamante, 36, 48. 
Engages Ruggier, ibid. Perſuades Ruggier to 


rings 8 
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revenge the death of his father, 36, 76. Goes 
to king Charles's camp, 38, 7. Her ſpecch to 
king Charles, 38, 12. Cheiſtened by archbi- 
ſhop Turpin, 38, 23. Speech in defence of 


Bradamante, 45, 103. Speech before king 
Charles, 46, 57. 


Marriage, Ruggier's with Bradamante deſcribed, 


Marſilius, king of Spain, his ſpeech, 38, 42. 


. Martan, a coward, 17, 86. Runs away at the 


tournament, 17, 90. Steals Grifon's arms and 
horſe, and receives the prize, 17, 110. Leaves 
Damaſcus, 17, 129. Brought back by Aqui- 
lant and impriſoned, 18, 77. Whipped, 18, 


93. | 

Medor, his gallant action with Cloridon, 18, 
165. 19, 2. Marries Angelica, 19, 33. 

Meliſſa, her ſpeech to Bradamante, 3, 9. Makes 
ſprights perſonate her offspring, 3, 24. Sets 
out with her towards Atlante's caſtle, 3, 64. 
Inſtructs her how to take him priſoner, and 
fee the enchanted ring from B rune], 3,66. 
nforms her that Ruggier is with Alcina, 7, 
47. Takes Atlante's ſhape, and goes to ſee 
Ruggier, 7, 51. Her ſpeech-to. him, 7, 50. 
Sets Aſtolfo and others at liberty, 8, 15. In- 
ſtruts Bradamante how to free Ruggier from 
Atlante's caſtle, 13, 48. Takes the ſhape of 
Rodomonte, and makes Agromante break the 
truce, 39, 4. Goes to relieve Ruggier, 46, 22. 
Her ſpeech to Leon, 46, 23. 

Merlin, his cave deſcribed, 3, 7. His ſpeech to 
Bradamante, 3, 16. His fountain deſcribed, 
26, 30. His hiſtory pieces explained, 33, 13. 


Michael, archangel, goes to. find Silence, 14, 78. 


Cannot meet with him in the monaſteries, 14, 


80. Finds Diſcord there, 14, 82. Finds Silence 
in the cave of Sleep, 14, 94. 
Monaſteries ſatirized, 14, 80. 


Moon, the country of, deſcribed, 34, 70. Things 


loſt on earth found there, 34, 73: 
N 


Norandin king of Damaſcus, 17, 23. Marries 
Lucina, and is thrown on an unknown ſhoar 
by a ſtorm, 17, 26. Makes a tournament, 17, 
82. Excuſes his ill treatment of Grifon, and 


receives him courteouſly, 18, 66. His ſpeech to 


Marphiſa, 18, 129. 
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O' Berto, king of Ireland, routs the people of 
Hebuda, 11, 52. Meets Orlando, 11, 61. 
Falls in love with Olympia, 11, 66. Kills 
Bireno, 11, 79. Marries Olympia, 11, 80. 

Oderic, his treachery, 13, 20. Met by. Zerbin, 
24, 15. His excuſe, 24, 30. Forced to take 
Gabrina, 24, 40. Hangs her, 24, 45. Is 
hanged himſelf, 7:4. 

Olympia, her ſtory, 9, 22. Celebrated for her 
conſtancy, 10, 1. Left on a deſert iſland, 10, 
19. Her ſoliloquy, 10, 4 * Freed from the 
Orc by Orlando, 11, 54. Her beauty, 11, 65. 
Marries O' Berto, 11, 80. 

Orc, its origin and ſtory, 8, 51. Slain by Or- 
lando, 11, 36. 

Origil beloved by Grifon, 15, 101. Her ſpeech 
to Grifon, 16, 10. Entertained with Martan 
by king Norandin, 17, 114. Laken by Aqui- 
lant, 18, 86. Impriſoned at Damaſcus, 18, go. 

Orlando comes into the welt, 1, 5. His uneaſineſs 
at Angelica's abſence, 8, 71. His ſoliloquy, 
8, 78. His dream, 8, 80. Goes to ſeek An- 
gelica, 8, 84. Refuſes to ſlay the ſleeping Sa- 
racins, 9, 3. Reſolves to go and attack He- 
buda, 9, 14. Taken in a ſtorm, , 16. Goes 
to aſſiſt Olympia, 9, 20. Routs Cimoſco and 
his army, , 68. Sets Bireno at liberty, 9, 84. 
Delivers Olympia to him, 9, 85. Comes to 
Hebuda, 11, 30. Engages and kills the Orc, 
11, 36. Frees Olympia, 11, 54. Decoyed into 
Atlante's caſtle, 12, 14. Set at liberty by An- 
gelica, 12, 25. Fights Ferrau, 12, 47. Meets 
and routs two ſquadrons of the Saracins, 11, 
69. Comes to a cave, 12, 88. Kills the rob- 
bers and reſcues Iſabella, 13, 35. Meets Zer- 
bin, 23, 53. Reſcues him, 23, 63. Meets 
Mandricard and Doralice, 23, 71. Engages 
Mandricard, 23, 82. Falls from his horſe, 23, 
88. Parts from Zerbin and Iſabella, 23, 96. 
Comes to a fountain, where are inſcribed the 
names of Angelica and Medor, 23, 100. Is 
informed of their amour, which occaſions his 
madneſs, 23; 118. His madneſs deſcribed, 23, 
124. I hrows Rhodomonte off the bridge, 29, 
47. Meets two country lads, 29, 52. Meets 
Angelica and Medor, 29, 58. Purſues her, 29, 
61. Kills Medor's horſe, 29, 63. Seizes An- 
gelica's horſe, 29, 67. Meets a ſhepherd and 
takes his horſe," 30, 5. Comes to Malaga and 
deftroys it, 30, 9. Swims the Streights of Gi- 
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braltar, 30, 11, Attacks Aſtolfo's camp, 29, 
35. Cured of his madacſs by Aſtolfo, 39, 56. 
Aſſiſts him in deftroying Biferta, 40, 11, Ke- 
ceives with joy Agramante's challenge, and 
nominates Brandimart and Oliviero to go with 
him, 40, 56. Finds Frontin and Balifard, 41, 
25. Goes with Brandimart and Oliviero to the 
place of combat, 41, 34. Kills Agramante, 42, 
9. Kills Gradaflo, 42. 11. His ſpeech at Bran- 
dimarte's funeral, 43, 170. Goes with Rug- 
gier and the Paladins to Marſeilles, 44, 18. 

Oronthe, queen of the Amazons, 20, 24. Calls 

a council, 20, 47. Her ſpeech, 76:4. 

Orril, a necromancer, attacked by Aquilante 


and Grifon, 15, 68. Slain by Aſtoſto, 15, 83. 
P 


Painters antient and modern celebrated, 33, l. 
Paphos deſcribed, 118, 138. 
Paradiſe deſcribed, 34, 49. 


Paris attacked .by the Saracins, 14, 99. De- 


ſcribed, 14, 104. 

Paſſun, its force, 11, 1. The ill conſequences 
of it, 30, 1. Its violence on ſeeing a friend 
injured, 42, I. 

Pinabel joined by Bradamante, 2, 34. His nar- 
rative to her, 2, 37. Betrays her into Mer- 
lin's cave, 2, 75. Steals her horſe, 3, 5. 
Overthrown by Marphiſa, 20, 115. Scizes 
Sanſonet, Aquilant, Grifon, and Guidon, in 
their ſleep, 22, 53. The law of his caſtle, 
ibid. Purſued by Bradamante, 22, 74. Slain 
by her, 22, 97. 

Poet, his invocation preceding his deſcription of 
his patron's anceſtors, 3, 1. 

Poets, their friendſhip to be cultivated, 35, 22. 
Their power in beſtowing immortality, 35, 25. 

Polineſſo, his ſtory, 5, 7. Slain by Rinaldo, 

» 8g. 
Pra. goes to the African camp, and leaves Hy- 
riſy to ſupply her place, 18, 27. Meets 
ealouſy and a dwarf, 18, 28. 
Promiſes ſtrictly to be obſerved, 21, x. 


R 


Rabican, Aſtolfo's horſe, deſcribed, 15, 40. 

Ricciardet informs Ruggier who he is, 25, 22. 
His tory, 25, 25. 

Rinaldo engages Ferrau, 1, 17. Goes with him 
in purſuit of elica, 1, 21. Engages Sa- 


cripant, 2, 8. Goes in purſuit of Angelica, 
| 2, 23. 
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2, 23. Sent ambaſſador to England, 2, 26, Ruggzer, anceſtor of duke Alphonſo and cardinal 


Lands in Scotland, 4, 51. Comes to a con- 
vent, and hears of Gineura's diſtreſs, 4, 55. 
Reſcues Dalinda, 4, 70. Diſcovers Polineilo's 
treachery, and kills him, 5, 82, Comes to 
London to deſire ſupplies, 8, 26. Comes to 
Paris, 14, 98. His ſpeech to his foldicrs, 16, 
32. Attacks the Saracins, 16, 40. His cou- 
rage, 16, 43. Kills Dardinel, 18, 147. 
Comes to Montalban, 30, 93. Goes back to 
Paris, 31, 7. Meets Guidon, 31, 8. En- 
gages him, 31, 19. Meets Grifon, Aquilante, 
and Flordilige, 31, 37. Hears of Orlando's 
madneſs, 31, 42. Attacks the Saracins in 
their entrenchments, and raiſes the ſiege of 
Paris, 31, 49. Encounters Gradaſſo, 33, 78. 
The engagement broke oft by a monſter's at- 
tacking Baiardo, 33, 83. Combats Rug- 
pier, 38, 88. Informed of Angelica's going 
into the Eaſt with Medor, 42, 35. Goes in 
purſuit of her, 42, 45. Meets a monſter, 42, 
46. Engages it, 42, 49. Freed from it by a 
cavalier, 42, 53. Cured of his love for An- 
gelica, 42, 63. Sets out for the place of en- 
gagement between Orlando, Agramant, &c. 
42, 69. Entertained on the road by a knight, 
42, 70. Refuſes to drink of the enchanted 
cup, 43, 6. His reflections thereon, ibid. 
Comes to Orlando, 43, 151. Goes with him 
to the hermit's iſland, 43, 188. Promiſes 
Bradamante to Ruggier, 44, I1. Goes to 
Marſeilles, 44, 18. 

Ring, enchanted, its effects, 8, 2. 

Rodomonte, his character and courage at the ſiege 
of Paris, 14, 118. The deſtruction he makes 
in the city, 16, 19, 85. 17, 9. Defends him- 
ſelf againſt the whole city, 18, 9. Is forced to 
retreat, 18, 21. Acquainted with the loſs of 
Doralice, 18, 23. Goes in purſuit of her, 18, 
36. Takes Ruggier's horſe from Hippalca, 
23, 35. Encounters Mandricard, 24, 97. Fol- 
lows Doralice with him, 27, 6. Forces his wa 
thro' the chriſtian camp, 27, 18. Quits the At- 
rican camp, 27, 110. His ſoliloquy upon his diſ- 
appointment in love, 27,117. Comes to aninn, 
27, 130. To a village, 28, 92. Meets Ifabella 
and the hermit, 28, 95. Kills the hermit, 29, 5. 
Kills Iſabella, 29, 25. Builds a tower and 
bridge to her honour, 29, 32. Is thrown into 
the river by Orlando when mad, 29, 47. Con- 
quered by Bradamante, 35, 48. Quits his caſtle, 
35, 51. Comes to Paris during the celebration 
of Ruggier's nuptials, 46, 101. Challenges 
Ruggier, 46, 105. Slain by him, 46, 140. 


Hippolito, 1, 4. In love with Bradamante, 
2, 32. Laken priſoner by Atlante, 2, 57. 
Carried off by Hippogryph, 4, 45. Comes to 
Alcina's iſland, 6, 19. His anſwer to the myr- 
tle, 6, 29. Eier; the monſters in Alcina's 
iſland, 6, 61. Freed by two ladies, and gocs 
with them to her palace, 6, 70. Engages and 


conquers Erifila, 7, 5. Entertained by Alcina, 


7, 19. His efteminacy, 7, 53. Quits the iſland, 


73 79. Goes to Logiſtilla, 10, 35. Leaves 
her, 10, 69. Arrives in England at their muſ- 
ter, 10, 75. Comes to Hebuda, ſtupifies the 
orc, and reſcues Angelica, 10, 92. Carries her 
off, 10, 112. Comes into Britany with her, 
10, 113. Loſes her, 11, 6. Is decoyed into 
Atlante's caſtle, 11, 20. Freed from it, 22, 
21. Finds Bradamante, 22, 31. Promiſes 
to turn chriſtian, 22, 35. Goes to reſcue Ric- 
ciardet, 22, 38. Conquers Sanſonet and the 
other heroes at Pinabel's caſtle, 22, 69. Loſes 
Bradamante, 22, 88. Throws his enchanted 
ſhield into a well, 22, 92. Frees Ricciardet, 
25, 11. Comes to Aldigier's caftle, 25, 71. 
Writes to Bradamante, 25, 86. Goes with 
Aldigier and Ricciardet to reſcue Malagige and 
Vivian, 26, 3. Meets Marphiſa, 26, 4. En- 
gages the Moors, and ſets the priſoners at liberty, 
26, 10. Hears that Rodomonte had taken his 
horſe, 26, 64. Goes after Rodomonte, 26, 66. 
Fights him and Mandricard, 26, 116. Purſues 
them, 26, 133. Forces through the chriſtian 
camp with Marphiſa, 27, 23. Encounters 
Mandricard, 30, 47. Kills him, 36, 63. En- 
gages Bradamante, 36, 37. Goes out of the 
held with her, 36, 41. Parts her and Mar- 
phiſa, 36, 51. Engages Marphiſa, 36, 53. 
Finds ſhe is his ſiſter, 36, 59. Informs her 
of her anceſtors, 36, 70. Relieves Ulania 
and her companions, 37, 26. Goes to the da- 
racins camp, 38, 7. Grieves at being ap- 
pointed to engage Rinaldo, 38, 68. Engages 
him, 38, 88. Doubts whether he ſhould fol- 
low Agramante, 40, 66. Comes to Dudon's 
fleet, and kills many of his men, 40, 70. En- 
counters him, 40, 78. Avoids killing him, 
40, 81. Releaſes ſeven kings, 41, 7. Sails 
for Africa, 41, 8. Taken in a ſtorm, 41, 8. 
Saves himſelf on a deſert iſland by ſwimming, 
41, 47. Vows to turn chriſtian, 41, 48. Meets 
a hermit, 41, 52. Is baptized by him, 41, 59. 
Is refuſed Bradamante by her father, 44, 36. 
His foliloquy thereon, 44, 52. Goes ers 
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Paris in order to kill Leon, 44, 76. Comes 
to Belgrade, 44, 79. Aſſiſts the Bulgarians, 
and routs Conſtantine, 44, 84. Nominated 
their king, 44, 97- Taken priſoner by Un- 
ciard, 45, 9. Thrown into a dungeon, 45, 
20. Set at liberty by Leon, 45, 44. En- 
Feen to fight Bradamante for him, 45, 56. 
ights her, 45, 71. Conquers her, 45, 79. 
Quits Leon privately, 45, 85. His ſoliloquy, 
45, 87. Reſolves to die, 45, 91. His fare- 
well ſpeech to his horſe, 45, 92. Anſwer to 
Leon, 46, 34. Brought to Paris in diſguiſe 
by Leon, 46, 51. Diſcovered to be Ruggier, 
46, 58. Accepts the offer of the Bulgarians 
to be their king, 46, 71. Married to Brada- 
mante, 46, 73. + Accepts Rodomonte's chal- 
lenge, 46, 107. Engages him, 46, 115. 
Kills him, 46, 140. 
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Sacripant, his ſoliloquy when in purſuit of Ange- 


lica, 1, 41. Conquered by Bradamante, 1, 
61. Conquered by Rinaldo, 2, 10. 

Sailor, his ſtory to Rinaldo, 43, 69. 

Sanſonet, 15, 95. Goes to Damaſcus, 18, 97. 
His bravery, 18, 120. Goes to France, 18, 
133. 

gl the muſter of their army, 14, 10. De- 
ſtroyed in the trenches before Paris, 14, 131. 
Routed, and fly to their camp, 18, 159. 
Routed by Rinaldo, 31, 49. 

Sea-fight deſcribed, 39, 82. 40, 6. 

Senapus, emperor of Ethiopia, 33, 102. His 
palace deſcribed, 33, 103. Puniſhed with 
blindneſs and the Harpies for his raſhneſs, 33, 
109. His ſpeech to Aſtolfo, 33, 114. Cured 
of his blindneſs by him, 35, 27. Goes to 
Biſerta with him, 38, 28. Returns home, 
44, 19. 

Sleep, his cave deſcribed, 14, 92. 

Sebrino, his ſpeech to Agramante, 27, 96. His 
ſpeech in council, 38, 49. Speech to Agra- 
mante to diſſuade him from killing himſelf, 
40, 37. Turns chriſtian, 43, 193. 

Storm deſcribed, 2, 28, 18, 141, 
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Sultan of Cairo, his grandeur, 15, 63. 
A 


Tanacro, his ſtory, 37, 51. 

Tent, magnificent one deſcribed, 46, 80. 

Theodora petitions Conſtantine to deliver Ruggier 
to her, 45, 16. Caſts him into a dungeon, 
45, 20. 

Time, a deſcription of him, 34, 92. 35, 11. 

Travellers, why accounted liars, 7, 1. 


U 


Ulania gives Ruggier an account of Morganor's 
ill- treatment, 37, 31. 


W 


Nomen more covetous now than formerly, 26, 1. 
43, 4. Ready in contriving, 27, 1. The poet's 
opinion of them, 27, 123. Celebrated, 37, 


I, &. Not to be too violently tempted, 43, . 
6, 48. 


Z 


Zerbin, the king of Scotland's ſon, 5, 69. Hiz 
beauty, 10, 84. His courage, 16, 59. Meets 
with Cloridan and Medor, 18, 188. Con- 
quered by Marphiſa, is obliged to take Ga- 
brina, 20, 126. Meets Hermonides, 21, 5. 
Conquers him, 21, 10. Finds Pinabel ſlain, 
23, 39. Comes to Anſelmo's caſtle, Pinabel's 
father, 23, 44. Is accuſed by Gabrina of 
killing Pinabel, 23, 48. Impriſoned and con- 
demned, 23, 51. Reſcued, by Orlando, 23, 
58. Finds Iſabella, 23, 64. Meets Almonio 
and Corebo with Oderic priſoner, 24, 15. Meets 

with Gabrina, 24, 36. Makes Oderic take 
her, 24, 40. Sends Almonio and Corebo to.. 
the camp, 24, 46. Comes to the place where 
Orlando had been, 24, 48. Gathers his ſcat- 
tered armour, 24, 49. Meets Mandricard, 
24, 58. Fights him, 24, 60. Wounded, 24, 
69. His ſpeeches to Iſabella, 244 78. 79, 83, 
84. Dies, 24, 85. 
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dc 08 SO CHIEN 


E T Jove to others grant immenſe eſtate, 
Thouſands of fertile acres, honours great, 
Progeny, manſions: You have giv'n to me 
Kind heav'n and fate, through their benignity, 
My H n dear, bovè others made my friend, 
Nor aſk I more the gracious gods would fend. 

Now, earneſt. to inſert you in my line, 

Is it permitted? Will you not decline 
Your name and fame.appear in humble verſe like mine ? 

Time was when I, engag'd in loftier ſtrain, 
Hop'd Britain, fruitful with the vocal train, 
Would let ev'n me more than one age endure, 
Ev'n me from endleſs darkneſs keep ſecure. 

But ſince I'm known, not unbelov'd, by thee, 
Why ſhould I wiſh more immortality ; * 

Or of an age ſevere the frowns accuſe, 

Which honours due denies the ſacred muſe. 

How you amuſe yourſelf, to know inclin'd ; 
Your health too tell, and eaſe my anxious mind. 
Accept mean time the wiſh of humble friend, 
Who oft boaſts hours he once with you did ſpend. 
Oh! what kind ſtar will us t' our former ſtate 
Reſtore, or you to me, ere *tis too late? 


Of Iſis ſtream, which through the haunts does glide 
O' th' muſe, by ſacred ſtudies dignify'd ? 

Here Divine Wiſdom has ſet up her throne, 
Here dwells ſerene Repoſe, here, little known 
Elſewhere, is Freedom, and, which gold excels, 
Or lux'ry of the great ; here Temp'rance dwells ; 
And youths here taught their wiſh to regulate, 


Oh! who will ſtop us at th' inſtructive ſide 2 


Within the bounds of nature moderate, g . 


Drink ſocial draughts, and ſocial pittance eat. 

FP th* morn to their devotion's duties riſe, 

With ſpirits freſh; then to lov'd exerciſe ; 

Or antient folios ſearch, with thought intent, 

Or contemplate old hero's monument ; 

Of golden texts, for better life deſign'd, 

Suck out the ſweets, and ſtow them in their mind; 
Or, midſt the ſallow's ſhade which bord'ring grows | 
On murm'ring bank, poetic work compoſe, 
Chearfully calling on the ſacred nine, 

Thoſe pow'rs that ne'er to hear juſt vows decline. 
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Temples rever'd! O, had my fate decreed 
Again the ſhort remains of life to lead, 
That, to my wiſh, companions I might chooſe : 
With theſe delights conſol'd, with friends like thoſe, 
I'd pats my days, free from ambition's chain, 
O, heav'ns! and—wilh to paſs them o'er again. 
But, diff*rent, greater calls diſtract your mind, 
A conſort, happy with ſuch conſort join'd, 
With fondneſs graſps the parent to her breaſt, 
Whom ſhe, ſo fair, with ſuch fair offspring bleſs'd. 
Not your own ſtate alone your thoughts demands, 
Your country's too and Cæſar's dread commands, 
Whether to be perform'd in peace or war: 
And ſhould again our realms the furies ſcare, 
Soon, as before, th' high task you'll undertake, 
For who like you has faculty to ſpeak ? 
Again ſhall rouze your eloquent alarms, 
Batavia, ah! too phlegmatick ! to ſocial arms. 
Through all your acts in you bright talents glove : 
Prudence, *bove fortune's pow'r, heav'n did beſtow, 
And a mind form'd great enterprize to do. 
Proceed then with heav'n's gifts in pompous ſtate, 
Yourſelf with them, as fitting, recreate ; 
For what beſtow'd is with a hand replete, 
That you ſhould uſe with ſparing is not meet: 
Seeing that one day fate, by law ſevere, 
Will them from you, alaſs! you from me tear; 
Then, as the Lyric ſung, let's ſeize to-day, 
And let the preſent hour the loſs repay 
Of the ſhort interval of life, now, while we may. 
It haply you to Warwick's land retreat, 
Happy thoſe woods ! how bleſt was once that ſeat ! 
Where dwelt good Digby, mild, right noble hoſt, 
Who ſoul and years could above Neſtor boaſt. 
Or ſhould you viſit England's northern ground, 
Where Were does with its twining ſtream ſurround 
Cuthbert's old tomb, or of your brother dear 
The ſee, who juſtly does the mitre wear, 
And graces crook and ſceptre he does bear : 
Where'er thou goeſt, ſprung from illuſtrious race, 
Not leſs ally'd, ne'er from your mem'ry chace 
Your friends, nor him who thee in thought purſues, 
And take this final off ring of his feeble mule. 
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